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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PBEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” po () “7 G 
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A VISION OF DUNSTANBOROUGH. 


BY EDMUND GOSSE. 














HERE, where an arc of pillared basalt 
throws 
Its giant shade along the embattled shore, 
Where tower and window echo in the roar 
Of hammering surge, while, mingling surfs 
and snows 
From Arctic seas the surly tempest blows, 
A Knight came once, and crossed the 
broken floor, 
And clomb the stair where none had trod 
before, 
And won the secret chamber of the Rose. 
He found amid the silence and the gloom, 


Lit by the lamp of her owo glimmering 
hair, 
What seemed a princess in her crystal 
tomb; 
But when he bowed to cross himself in 
praver 


The demon-vision faded on the air, 
And all was frantic storm and battling 
spume. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 








BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 


WItH Sodom apples fill thy harvest bin: 
Barter heart-wealth for gold in Fashion’s 
mart; 
Traverse rough seas some distant port to 
win 
Without a chart. 
Fray the fine cord of Love until it break ; 
Iaunch thy pirogue betore the storm 
abate; 
Tease the prone, sleeping Peril till it wake: 
Then rail at Fate. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. VA. 
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THE UNTRIED WORLD. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 











ONCE at midnight, long ago, 

In my garret brown and low, 

1 woke to hear the Autumn Whirlwind 
blow. 


Then, amid that restless roar, 
Straining roof and trembling floor, 
My childish bosom panted for the shore. 


From that raftered garret bare, 
Forth, away, I knew not where, 
{ crept unhindered down the dusky stair. 


Step by step and fiight by flight, 
Half in rapture, half in fright, 
My heart took refuge in the arms of night! 


Dark the night was; lone and high 
Cloud and vapor, sweeping by 
In murky shadows, veiled the sultry sky. 


North and south, on either hand, 

Black with sea weed, spitting sand, 

Long lines of breakers thundered to the 
land. 


Fast [ followed; thick and fast, 








Come, my weary soul, away! 

Shun the curious eyes of day 

And breathe salt freedom in the stinging 
spray. 


Let the swollen tide once more 

Rise against the ragged shore 

Whose stormy crescent glimmers white be- 
fore; 


So in fairer faith at last, 
Bonds and pledges backward cast, 
Step forth untrammeled from a halting 
Past. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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AMERICAN TRANSLATORS. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 








THE English-speaking race has a strong 
instinct for translation,extending through 
both its branches. Miss Mitford says of 
one of her heroes ina country town, ‘* He 
translated Horace, as all gentlemen do”; 
and Mrs. Austin speaks of Goethe’s 
‘*Faust” as ‘‘that untranslatable poem 
which every Englishman translates.” 
Americans are not behind their transat- 
lantic cousins in these labors; and Pro- 
fessor Boyesen—who, as a Norseman by 
birth and an American by adoption, is free 
of all languages—has lately written an 
agreeable paper in Book News (August, 
1888) on the general subject of transla- 
tions. In this he says that America has 
produced three of the greatest translators 
of modern times ; a statement which every 
patiiotic American would, perhaps, in- 
dorse, were he himself only allowed to 
make the selection. To two out of three 
of Mr. Boyesen’s favorites I should cer- 
tainly take decided objection; and, curi- 
ously enough, should nominate as substi- 
tutes two other translaturs of the very 
books he selects as test-subjects for render- 
ing. 

About Longfellow there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion. Heseems to me, as 
to Mr. Boyesen, to rank first among those 
who have made translations into the Eng- 
lish tongue. He alone avoids the perpet- 
ual difference between literal and poetic 
versions by absolutely combining the two 
methods; a thing which Mr. Boyesen 
thinks—but, I should say, mistakenly 
—cannot be done. Mr. Boyesen’s dic- 
tum that ‘no poetic translation can be 
good and literal atthe same time,” is re- 


NEW YORK, THURS 


swerved a little, in hislater years, toward | 


| ant undoubtedly had, in his youth, some- 





futed by the very existence of Longfel- 


low, whose instinct for the transference | 


of his author’s language seemed like a | 


sixth sense or a special gift for that one 
purpose. Placing side by side hisGerman 
ballads and their originals, one neither de- 
tects anything of Longfellow putin nor 
anything of Uhland or Heine left out. 
The more powerful and commanding class 
of translators insert themselves into the 
work of their authors; thus Chapman so 
Chapmanizes Homer that in the long run 
his version fails to give pleasure; and 
Fitzgerald has whole lines in his ‘‘Aga- 
memnon,” which are notin Aischylus and 
are almost indistinguishable in flavor 
from his ‘““Omar Khayyam.” Even Mrs. 
Austin, in that exquisite version quoted 





Rolling to the rolling blast, 
1 heard the rough waves 
passed. 


hissing as I 


Still beneath the tempest’s frown, 
On the margin wet and brown, 


| 


My naked feet went gleaming upanddown. | 


Still the beach before me curled; 
Foam and sedges, ocean-swirled, 


Stretched like the pathway to an untried 


world. 
® 


| than any of Longfellow’s ballad-versions; 


| by Longfellow in his ‘‘Hyperion,” begin- 


ning 
** Many a year is in its grave,” 


| has infused into it a tinge of dreamy sen- | 
| timent slightly beyond that conveyed by 


Uhland in the original. 
It isperhaps more beautiful, as it stands, 


but it is less perfect as a rendering. It is 
possible that Longfellow’s own method 


| rhythm of Homer. 
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: 
over-literalness. There are many who | 


prefer the freer and more graceful move- | 
ment of his ‘‘ Vision of Beatrice ” in the 
‘* Ballads and other Poems ” to the strict- 
er measure of the same passage in his | 
completed translation. This last work 
has truly, as Mr. Boyesen says, anair of 
constraint; but I think he is in error in 
attributing this quality to the influence 
of those who met to criticise Longfellow’s 
work; it was rather due to the strong 
hold taken, by the theory of a literal ren- 
dering, on the poet’s mind. Over-literal- 
ness appears to be the Nemesis of a genius 
for translating; the longer a man works, 
the more precise he becomes. 

The second of Mr. Boyesen’s great 
American translators is Bryant; and here 
I should utterly dissent from him. The 
best introduction to Home: in English is 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘* Essay on Translating 
Homer”; or rather it would be, but for 
its needless and diffuse length, which pre- 
vents many persons from really mastering 
it; but Ido not see how any one, after 
reading it,can read a page of Bryant’s 
version without a sense of its utter tame- 
nessand its want of almost all the quali- 
ties defined by Arnold as essential to 
Homer. Mr. Lawton has finely said, at 
the beginning of his admirable papers on 
A€schylusin the Atlantic Monthly (August, 
1888), that ‘‘the Homeric poems offer us, as 
it were, a glimpse of a laadscape scene by 
a flash of lightning. What came before and 
immediately after we cannot discern.” 
But in Bryant’s translation there is sub- 
stituted for the flash of lightning the very 
mildest moonlight; and there seems no 
particular reason, from anything in the 
tone or flavor of his narrative, why the 
whole series of events should not have 
taken place on Staten Island. Mr. Bry- 


thing of Longfellow’s gift tor translation; 
his early Spanish ballads had in them 
much promise; they were as good as 
Lockhart’s, perhaps better. But his 
‘‘Tliad” and ‘‘ Odyssey” were an old 
man’s work, done with mechanical regu- 
lurity, so many lines a day: and while 
they are ‘“‘grave and dignified,” as his 
critic says, they are Homer with the fire 
of Homer—or, in other words, with Ho- 
mer himself—left out. But the real 
translator of the Father of Poetry, is, in 
my judgment, one whom Mr. Boyesen 
does not name, and perhaps does 
not yet know, so recently has 
the first installment of his great work ap- 
peared—Prof. G. H. Palmer, of Harvard. 
For the last half-dozen years it has been 
the greatest intellectual pleasure afforded 
by a residence in Cambridge, Mass., to 
follow with the Greek text the public 
readings of Professor Palmer from the 
‘* Odyssey.” These readings were given 
so simply, with such quiet and sus- 
tained animation, that it all seemed like 
an extempore performance; and all the 
incidents came with such utter freshness 
that they might have just arrived by tel- 
egraph. The first twelve books have now 
been published; they are cast, with con- 
summate art, in a sort of raythmic pr se, 
perfectly simple, yet measured, and se- 
curing, perhaps, the nearest approach 
that can he had in English to the actual 
The remainder of the 
‘* Odyssey ” is yet to be published by Pro- 
fessor Palmer, who will then have tosolve 








the “‘ Iliad” can be dealt with in the same 
way. But the work already done is one 
of the monumental works of American 
scholarship; and altho it stands to the eye 
as a prose version, and might at first be 
hastily classed with a translation so in- 
comparably inferior to it as that of 
Butcher and Lang, yet it is really as lit- 
eral as that, while achieving at least half 
the interval, whatever that may be, which 
separates prose from poetry. 

Mr. Boyesen’s third great American 
translator is Bayard Taylor. Here again 
he seems to me to concede too much to 
labor and not enough to genius. As a 
tour de force, Taylor’s great work is also 
monumental, and an honor to American 
scholarship. I remember with what regret 
I noticed that there was no copy of it, 
ten years ago, in the collection of Goethe- 
an literature in the Géthe-Haus at Frank- 
fort, tho Taylor's honorary diploma 
was there, and the custodian spoke of 
him with respect. As a translator of the 
whole work, and as a copious commenta- 
tor and elucidator he is entitled to great 
credit, altho hisabundant notes are taken 
largely from German sources, easily ac- 
cessible, No Englishman, at any rate, has 
done the same work so well. But it is to 
be remembered that altho the translation 
of the Second Part of ‘‘Faust,”in the 
original meters, taxes severely the in- 
genuity and adroitness of any workman, 
yet it is in dealing with the oft-translated 
First Part that the higher poetic qualities 
come in; and in this Taylor has been easily 
surpassed, I should say, by the late Charles 
T. Brooks. And while Brooks, it is true, 
stopped short of the longer and more 
laborious Second Part, yet he made up 
for that by his remarkable series of ver- 
sions of the yet more difficult works of 
Jear Paul Richter. Thee he handled, es- 
pecially the ‘“‘ Hesperus” and “Titan,” 
with a felicity and success unequaled 
among Richter’s translators; and it is an 
illustration of the ignorance in England 
of the successes achieved by Americans 
in this direction, that Mr. Prooks’s works 
of this series are there so little recognized. 
Another remarkable American translator 
from the German is Charles G. Leland, 
whose version of Heine’s Reisebilder 
under the name of ‘ Pictures of Travel” 
is so extraordinarily graphic and at the 
same time so literal that it ought of itself 
to achieve a permanent fame for the au- 
thor of ‘**‘ Hans Breitmenn.” 

CAMBRIDGE, MABS. 
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WHY I AM A FREE TRADER. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 











1 am a Free Trader in the full and liter- 
al meaning of the words. 1 would abol- 
ish all tariffs because I believe— 

1st. That the right to trade is a natural 
right, which, in justice, can only be im- 
paired or restricted by the community 
when this is necessary to the well-being 
of all, and only to the extent of that ne- 
cessity. 

2d. That trade increases human powers, 
augments human satisfactions, binds men 
together in relations of mutual service 
and amity, and is, in short, the great pro- 
moter of civilization. 

Believing trade to be good and the pro- 
moter of good, I regard restriction upon 
it asevil and the begetter of evil. 

The impulse to trade and the beneficial 





the further and more difficult problem, 
whether the stronger and richer measure of 


results of trade arise from the nature of 
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man, and the constitution of the world 
in which he is placed. 

To designate him as ‘‘ The Trading Ani- 
mal” would be a sufficient definition 
to separate man from all other animals, 
It is natural for him to trade. and it is 
necessary for him to trade, since it is only 
by the co-operation trade makes possible 
that his wants can be satisfied and his 
higher powers developed. 

The wants of the beast are few and 
simple; they are met by what it finds pro- 
vided by Nature in any particular locali- 
ty adapted to its habitation,and when 
these wants are satisfied the beast desires 
nothing more. 

The wants of man are many and com- 
plex; they are not satisfiel with what 
Nature provides. Man finds in Nature 
only the raw material for the satisfaction 
of his wants, nor does be find all of this 
material in any one particular locality; 
while as his wants are satisfied, new 
wants arise, and higher desires develop, 

In short (with some instances of limit- 
ed co-operation which seem prompted 
and governed by instinct), the individual 
powers of the beast are sufficient for the 
satisfaction of its individual wants, the 
development of its capacities and the ful- 
fillment of its life. But the individual 
powers of man are not. When each indi- 
vidual or each familv has to get its own 
food, provide its own shelter, make its 
own clothes and manufacture its own 
weapons and tools, it is only under most 
favorable natural conditions that the pri- 
mary physical wantsof man can be met. 
In such conditions, human life, with all 
its wondrous capabilities, cannot rise 
much, ifany, higher than beast life. Itis 
only as trade permits the division of 
labor, and enables individuals to devote 
themselves to procuring direct from Na- 
ture the things which satisfy some wants, 
which they can exchange with others 
who have devoted themselves to procur- 
ing things that satisfy other wants, that 
skill can be developed, knowledge organ- 
ized, inventions made, and economies in 
production secured—that human powers 
begin to meet human needs, and the 
ability to produce can 8o giin upon the 
requirements for maintaining life, that 
capital can be accumulated and leisure 
become possible. The difference between 
half-naked savages, possessed only of the 
merest ruciments of the arts, cowering 
in ignorance a:d weakness before the 
forces of Nature, inferior in some respests 
even to the beasts—and the wealth, the 
power and th» knowledge of man in his 
highest civilization, is a difference, not 


in individuai d@Velopment, but im social | 


development. And social development 
is only made possible by trade. 

The necrs-ity of trade to human devel- 
opment is not only attested by the con- 
stitution of man himself, but by the con- 
stijution of the earth. What the earth 
yields to wan is so distributed, the natu- 
ral powers and opportunities so differ in 
different lovalities, an advantage for the 
production ef one thing so often involves 
disadvantages for the production of oth- 
ers, that it is not only impossible to pro- 
duce all the things that satisfy human 
wants in any one locality, but between 
localities where things of the same kind 








may be produced there are wide differ- 
ences as to quality, and wide differences 
as to ease of production. Tnus trade not | 
enly permits, by the division of labor, the 
employment of the human factor of pro- 
duction in its bighest powers, but it also 
permits the utilization of the bighest 
powers of tne natural factor. As trade 
extends, its tendency is to the production 
from Nature of each particular thing 
where it can be produced ot the best qual- 
ity and with the greatest ease, thus giv- 
ing to all within the circle of trade the 
advantage of natural powers, from which 
without trude they would be debarred. 

It is, therefore, by virtue of natural law, 
that, as we see in the nistory of mankind, 
trade is always the enricher, the cduca- 
tor, the refiner, the elevator: the der troy er 
ef anti seeial prejudices and hatreds; the 
substitutor ef peace for war. It is as 
trade arises that civilization begins. It 
is as trade extends that civilization ace 
vances and that man, in some respects 





the feeblest and most delicate of animals, 


not merely becomes the master of all other 
animals, but presses into his service the 
mightiest forces of Nature. 

A Tariff, as the word is used in the po- 
litical controversy of to-day.is a system 
of taxes imposed on the bringing of yoods 
into a country. 

All tariffs short of the prohibition point 
yield revenue. All tariffs check tbe 
bringing in of goods. But what are 
called revenue tariffs have for their main 
object the raising of revenue; their effect 
in the keeping out of goods beirg an in- 
cident, and from the true _tariff-for- 
revenue-only standpoint, a regrettable in- 
cident. Protective tariffs, on the other 
hand, have for their main object the 
keeping out of goods; the raising of rev- 
enue being only an incident, and, at 
times, to the thorough-going Protectionist, 
as in this country to-day, a regrettable in- 
cident. Whether a protective tariff is a 
good thing depends upon whether it is 
good to keep goods from coming into a 
country. Whether a revenue tariff is a 
good thing depends upon whether a tar- 
iff is a good way of raising revenue. 

To protect is, to prevent something, to 
prese:ve or defend from something. 

Tariff protection prevents the bringing 
in of goods. It preserves or defends a 
country from goods. 

New what are goods? They are the 
raw material of Nature worked up by 
human exertion into forms that fit them 
for the satisfaction of man’s desires. They 
are, in short, as the word implies, good 
things—tbings that men want, and toil for, 
and strive to get. Asan individual ac- 
quires them or command of them, wecall 
him ricb; as he lacks them we call him 
poor. Asthey increase in any country, 
that country grows in wealth. As they 
diminish, it is impoverished. These are 
the things that Protection prevents 
from coming into a country. These 
sre the things it preserves or defends the 
people of that country from. If this is 
good, then pirates, robbers, sterms, all 
natural or artificial impediments in the 
way of bringing goods into a country 
must also be beneficial to that country; 
and railroads, steamships, all the im- 
provements that facilitate the bring- 
ing of goods into a country, must 
be bad. When one nation goes to 
war with avother nation, the first thing 
it does is, if it can,to send war ships 
to blockade the ports of its enemy, and 
make it difficult to bring goods in. 
Protection teaches us to do to our- 
selves in time uf peace what our enemies 
try to do to us in time of war, 

Observe, that what protective tariffs 
aim to prevent is, not what other people 
want to do, but what we ourselves want 
todo. Goods are not things that all peo- 
ple try to gt rid of; they are things that 
all people try to get; that, except from 
affection, generosity or compulsion, they 
do not give to others unless they get 
other goods, to them still more desirable, 
in return. 

The impelling motive to trade, whether 
between individuals or between nations, 
is, on each side, not the desire to give, 
but the desire to get. Whether goods are 
brought here by American importers or 
are sent here by foreign exporters, the 
cause of theic coming here is that they 
are asked for by the American people, 
who would rather have them than what 
they have to give forthem. It is the de- 
mand of purchasers at retail that causes 
goods to be imported. Thus, Protection 
by Tariff is not the prevention by a peo- 
ple of what otber peoples want to do to 
them to their injury; but of what they 
themselves want to du for their own bLen- 
efit. 

Can this be the way to make a country 
prosperous? 

Consider! Whenit isgaid that Protec- 
tion promotes prosperity, a universal social 
law isaffirmed. It the way tomake acoun- 
try rich is by keeping goeds out of it, then 
that must be the way tc make all coun- 
tries rich. And since what we mean by 
a country is merely an arbitrary political 
division, that has no reference to soil, 
climate, race or industry, the idea of 
protection, if carried to its logical con- 
clusion, must require not only the pro- 
tection of vations again:t the goods of 





other nations, but the protection of all 
political subdivisions against the goods of 
other subdivisions. If it be good for a 
nation to surround itself by a protective 
tariff, then it must be good for every 
township to so ‘‘ preserve its own home 
market.” If it be good for nations to 
be prevented from buying from other 
nations what they themselves might 
make for themselves, then it must be 
good for every individual or every family 
to be prevented from getting from others, 
by exchange, things which he or it might 
produce. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, Pro- 
tection would destroy civilization and 
bring mankind to savagery. 

But carry Free Trade to its logical con- 
clusion, and what will it result in? In 
trade free from all restrictions; that is, 
in natural trade—trade prompted by co- 
relative desires, and carried on to the en- 
richment of all the parties to it. 





A actailed examination of the argu- 
ments usually urged for the protective | 
system will not alter the conclusion de- 
rived from the application of first princi- | 
ples, but will resolve them all into trans- 
parent fallacies. Protection is, in 
truth, not protection to the country, nor 
protection to the men who sell their labor 
for wages; but protection to those, neces- 
sarily the few, whose profitsit artificially 
enhances. The keeping of foreign goods 
out of the country, or the making it more 
costly to bring them into the country, 
enables domestic producers of similar 
goods to get higher prices. This advan- 
tage does not, however, remain with these 
producers—at least as producers. For 
not only isthe advantage lessened, and in 
some cases entirely destroyed, by the in- 
creased cost of production due to duties 
imposed on other goods, but the law of 
cow petition, where domestic competition 
is possible, soon brings the profits of capi- 
tal in the protected industries to the same 
general level as in the unprotected indus- 
tries. It is only to those who, in addition 
to being protected from foreign competi- 
tion by the Tariff, are also able to defend 
themselves from domestic competition by 
the possession of peculiar natural oppor- 
tunities, patent rights or trade seeérets, 
o. who are able to organize combinations 
or trusts, that Protection can give any 
permanent advantage. Thus in the last 
analysis, Protection can only benefit 
monopoly. It is uscheme essentially of 
the same kind as the payment of bounties 
to favored individuals or corporations— 
the difference being merely that under 
the bounty system taxes are collected 
from the whole people and paid into the 
hands of a favored few; while, under the 
protective system, the favored few are 
permitted to collect the taxes for them- 
selves in higher prices, 

The specitl interests that are thus en- 
listed in favor of Protection constitute 
its active strength, and in appealing to 
public opinion and in influencing legisla- 
tion have all the advantage that a con- 
centrated special interest always has over 
diffused general interests. But this of 
itself will notexplain thestrength of Pro- 
tection. What gives Protection its hold 
among the masses is not the transparent 
sophism that by increasing the profits of 
certain employers, the wages of their 
workmen wili be by their generosity in- 
creased, and that this increase of the 
earnings of a comparatively few work- 
men will increase the earnings of all | 
workmen ; but the great fact that 10 our 
country, as in all civilized countries, 
there is apparently a surplus of labor ; 
more men seeking work than can find 
work. Thus, men who do not look be- 
low the surface come to think that there 
is an actual scarcity of work, and natu- 
rally favor any proposition for keeping 
our own work for our own workers, by 
preventing the importation of the results 
of the work of foreigners. Trade is the 
first and greatest of labor-savers in the | 
sense of enabling the same amount of 
labor to obtain a greater product. It is | 
the mother and condition of all labor- 
saving devices and inventions above the 
very rudest. Protection, which is are- | 
straint of trade, does thus make more 
work, in the sense that the breaking of | 
ginger-beer bottles, the maintenance of 





= 
convicts in idleness, the keeping up of , 
useless navies and armies, the Prohibition — 
of machinery, the destruction of railroads 4 


or the burning down of houses would 
‘“‘make more work.” And it is to the 
vague popular apprehension of this, that 
the special interests enlisted by Protection 
really appeal. The true strength of Pro- 
tection, among the masses, lies in a habit 
of thought which regards the necessity 
of work, not the results of work, as de- 
sirable, and which looks on wages ag 
coming from some definite fund which 
will be diminished if those who hold it 
buy the products of foreign labor insteag 
of employing domestic labor. 

These ideas are in themselves absurd, 
It is not work in itself, but the results of 
wcrk, that are desirable. And the fung 
from which wages are paid is obviously 
the fund created by the labor itself. But 
the fact remains that the men who want 
work for the purposes of supplying the 


| wants find difficulty in getting it, ang 


that there is at all times a seeming sur 


plus of labor. 


What is the explanation of this fact? 
It is not only the heart of the dispute be 
tween Protection and Free Trade, but of 
all vexed social problems, 

Its explanation lies in the restrictions 
imposed upon the use of the passive fac- 
tor of all production—land. Labor, the 
active factor in production, is utterly 
helpless when debarred from the use 
of that element without which men 
can neither produce nor live. We 
have in this country natural resources 
which, even in the present stage of the 
productive arts, could maintain a thon- 
sand million of people, instead of the 
sixty-five million who are here. But ev- 
ery where that labor presses upon land, it 
finds the forestaller and speculator ahead 
of it, and Jand that nobody is using held 
at a price based, not upon present value, 
but upon the expectation of future value. 
Thus, like all civilized countries, we have 
a class who are the “*‘ laboring class.” not 
in the sense that they alonelabor.butin the 
sense that they possess only the power of 
labor, and for the employmert of their 
labor must depend upon the permission 
of some one else. To these men the very 
necessity of work, which may compel 
some one else to employ them, comes to 
be regarded as a thing desirable in itself, 

A revenue tariff is net a good way of 
raising revenue. It is an expensive, 
wasteful and unjust way. Like all 
forms of indirect taxation it is in the 
nature of a farming of the revenue. 
Those who first pay the tax are enabled 
toadd it with profits upon it to their 
prices, and thus swelling as it is passed 
from hand to hand, the ultimate tax- 
payer,the consumer who buys at retail, 
pays much more than the Government 
receives. Being paid willingiy by the 
first payers (for all such taxes concen- 
trate business and favor monopoly) and 
not being generally recognized by the 
ultimate payers, it leads to governmental 
extravagance andcorruption. And while 
revenne tariffs check trade and add te 
prices, thus diminishing production, they 
necessarily fall on the poor more heavily 
than on the rich insomuch as they tax 
men, not ontheir means, but on their con- 
sumption. 

Trade is a mode in the production of 
wealth, and all tariffs are bad because 
they restrain trade. Our common in- 
terest is that there should be as much 
wealth as possible. Therefore, if there is 
any alternative, we should not impose 
any tax either on the bringing of goods 
into the country or on their production 
in tbat country. Since we all want mcre 
wea:th, all taxes upon the production, 
possession or accumulation of wealth are 
bad, They are, moreover, a denial and 
impairment of the right of property—that 
**sacred right of property,” which is the 
basis and bond of civilization, and which 
by natural law gives to the producer an 
exclusive right to the things he produces 
—a right to hold. enjoy, give, sell or be- 
queath, by a perfect title, as against all 
otbers. 

No matter how much wealth an indi- 
vidual may honestly accumulate—let it 
be millions, or hundreds of millions, if 
that be possible—we are wrong in trying 
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any of it from him, and in do- 
, we lessen the incentive to the 
a n of wealth and thus diminish 


[a on stock. 


BB sre not wealth, just as slaves were 
4 elt. Land, for instance, is not 
be . When a country increases in 
~wedo not mean that its land in- 
oc. Wealth consists in the raw mate 
A jrawD from land and worked into 
givable forms by human labor, and it is 
these increase that wealth increases. 
Figd there is a source from which pub- 
-. eyenues may be drawn without any 
ga to diminish wealth—without 
iction of trade ; without restraint 
n production; without lessening by 
iota the reward of indusiry, enter- 
vse and thrift; without impairing in the 
Might degree the true right of prop- 






























































< ing to the readers of THE IN- 

ext, I am speaking to those who 
believe, 28 I do, in an intelligent Creator. 
Whoever Will look may see that in His 
igws provision has been made for the so- 
cial needs of the highest civilization as 
clearly a8 provision has been made for 
sical needs in the adjustments of the 
human frame. 

As social life develops and civilization 
grows, the need for public revenue begins 
and increases. And with social growth 
there arises and grows a fund which no 
individual can justly claim, but which 
properly belongs to the whole. As pop- 
gation increases and the arts advance 
there attaches to land a value, due 
not to what the user or improver has 
done, but to the growth and improve- 
mentof the community. We have but 
to take this, by taxation—not of land, but 
oflandvalues to—provide for public needs 
without taking from any one the reward 
ofbisexertion or thrift, and without im- 
paig any restriction on the production 
dwalth. On the contrary, if we take 
tis for public purposes, we not only 
wy to common uses that which the 
mmon growth begets, but we destroy 
te incentive to the forestalling and 
mopolization of the necessary element 
d@ production. Land would then be- 
cmevalueless except to the user. The 
primary source of all employment would 
open to labor. That monstrous and 
unatural thing, a man willing to work 
for the supply of his needs and yet un- 
ile to find work, would be known no 
mre, Wages would cease to be fixed 
by the competition of men who must 
fnisome employer or starve. The diffi- 
cities and dangers arising from what is 
nistakenly called *‘ the conflict of labor 
ad capital’? would cease; and men no 
longer turning to restriction to cure the 
evisthat restriction has caused, would 
begin to recognize that in doing to others 
awe would have them do to us, lies the 
rad fo the greatest wealth, the highest 
prosperity and the fullest development 
ofall that is noble in man’s nature. 

This would be Free Trade carried to its 
logical conclusion. 

New York Crrv. 





ANY OBJECT-LESSON IN FREE 
TRADE. 





BY PROF. ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 
Of THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANTA. 





IF Political Economy were a science of 
€same order as mathematics, so that 
M8 principles and conclusions could be 
reached without any reference to human 
experience, every economist would be a 
Free Trader. Those of them who, like 
Ricardo, treat it as of that order, are al- 
Ways Free Traders. -The Free Trade the- 
ory has. a neatness and ‘a plausibility 

about it which makes it'seem the most 
natural view of things to those who have 
hot brought this plausibility rigorously to 
the test of facts. Itis no wonder that Mr. 

lor said that Political Economy is not 
‘vide des faits, and that American econo- 
Mists of the same school have been heard 
to'declare that they never learned any- 
thing from history—a statement more 
credible to those who have studied their 
Writings than creditablé to themselves. 
Itis to history, to experience, that the ad- 


their appeal. They claim that history 
proves (1) that no country ever got varied 
and profitable industry without collective 
action for its promotion on the part of its 
government as the organ of the whole 
people ; (2) that richer and more devel- 
oped countries have it in their power to 
keep others on the level of uniformity of 
occupation, which means in constant pov- 
erty and on the verge of famine. 

There are a great many countries which 
furnish the historical proof of these two 
positions—England and America in ear- 
lier times, and Japan, India and Ireland 
to-day. Any one of these three countries 
last named would serve my purpose. 
Ireland, however, is the nearest. Her in- 
dustrial history furnishes the closest par- 
allel to our own; and the vast migration 
of her people to this new world furnishes 
a final answer to some false explanations 
of her misery. The wretchedness of the 
Irishman at home must be due to some 
cause which he does not bring across the 
Atlantic with him. It cannot be traced 
to his race, his creed, his personal habits 
or anything which has not been found to 
interfere with bis getting on in America. 
The cure is not to be sought in making 
him a total abstainer, or a Protestant or 
a Teuton. His economic welfare is not 
indispensably associated with any of 
these things, however desirable any or 
all of them may be in themselves. 

Few people who have not seen the 
country with their own eyes can realize 
the misery of Ireland. General Gordon, 
whose grand life had familiarized him 
with the misery of the oppressed of two 
continents, declared that that of Ireland 
surpassed anything he ever had seen. 
Since the time of his visit—a few months 
before he started for Khartum—things 
have become worse instead of better. 
Mr. George Pellew, of the Suffolk Bar, 
who visited Ireland in 1887, says: 

“The poverty unquestionably is extreme; 
the proportion of paupers to the population 
is from three to four times greater than in 
England; not only do the farmers generally 
complain of failing crops and falling prices, 
but the shopkeepers and commercial trav- 
elers, usually a conservative class, are also 
in despair; the landlords, who once were 
large employers of labor are becoming 
bankrupt, and the laborers who used to de- 
pend upon them can find no work.” 

What I hear by letter from the Ulster 
neighborhood, where I was born, bears 
this out fully. Honest and hard-work- 
ing men, who held their heads high 
inthe neighborhood, have had to go 
to‘ the big house,” as the common people 
call the poor-house, and their bitter down- 
come finds its parallel in a like depression 
of condition of both rich and poor. Year 
by year, in spite of all the land laws and 
other quack cures, every class seems to 
come down a peg in point of well-being. 

This Irish misery is the outcome of the 
selfish policy which has made the coun- 
try an industrial as well as a political de- 
pendency of Great Britain. That policy 
has accomplished its ends ty two means. 
For the two hundred years ending in 1782, 
it employed the power of the sword and 
the law-book. Since 1801 it has em- 
ployed what Mr, Burke called ‘ the tyr- 
annous power of capital,” the competi- 
tion of Free Trade under iniquitous con- 
ditions. The brief interval between the 
two periods—1782-1800—is that im which 
Ireland had control of her own affairs, 
and showed what might be done by a free 
national Parliament to make the country 
prosperous. 

For the earlier period I shall take Lord 
Dufferin as the historian. He writes: 

“From Queen Elizabeth’s reign until 
within a few years of the Union, the vari- 
ous commercial fraternities of Great Britain 
never for a moment relaxed their relentless 
grip upon the trades of Ireland. One by 
one each of our nascent industries was 
either strangled in its birth or handed 
over gagged and bound to the jealous cus- 
tody of the rival interest in England, until 
at last every fountain of wealth was her- 
metically sealed, and even the traditions 
of commercial enterprise have perished 
through desuetude. What has been the 
consequence? This: that, debarred from 
every other trade and industry; the entire 

nation has flung itself back upon the land 
with as fatal an impulse as when a river 





Vocates of the Protectionist policy make 


back and drowns the valley it once fer- 
tilized.”’ 

The students of America’s colonial his- 
tory will recognize theclose resemblance 
of Ireland’s experience at the hands of 
England to that which British lawssought 
to inflict upon America. Fortunately, 
the distance of the Colonies prevented the | 
enforcement here of the identical laws 
which were enacted for both. 

In 1782 England was forced by the 
Volunteers to acknowledge the legisla- 
tive independence of Ireland. As fast 
as it could be done the Irish Parliament 
proceeded to redress the wrongs of the 
previous two centuries of industrial re- | 
pression, by legislation in behalf of Irish 

manufactures. The Tariff they adopted 

in the spring of 17°3 was a very thorough 

and protective measure, and its opera- 

tions were supplemented by grants in aid, 

bounties and exemptions from ordinary 

taxation, which caused industries to 

spring up in every part of the island. 

‘‘Grattan’s Parliament,’ as it is miscalled, 

had many faults. Its religious and polit- 

ical intolerance precipitated Ireland into 

the fatal struggle of 98. But even its 

enemies bear witness that it was wisely 

careful of the industrial welfare of the 

country, and that its efforts bore ample 

fruit in the growing wealth and com- 

merce of the country. In nearly every 

part of lreland you will find the ruins of 

some useful public work, which was be- 

gun ip this era of legislative independ- 

ence. and abandoned after the Union. 

When the Union was first proposed to 
Parliament in 1799, it refused to enter- 
tain the proposal expressly because it 
wonld jeopardize the manufactures which 
owed their existence to the legislation of 
1788. And when this recreant legislature 
did betray the country a year latter, it 
still stipulated in behalf of those manu- 
factures that the removal of duties should 
be gradual, some of the most important 
being retained until 1821. But about as 
fast as they were removed, Irish manu- 
factures came to an end. The purse and 
the yard-stick proved as effectual weapons 
in this century asthe sword and the law- 
book had done in the last. The ampler 
capital, the higher prestige of English in- 
dustries, proved enough to crush out the 
Irish, and ‘‘ the weaker went tothe wall.” 
The manufactures of woolen draperies, 
carpets, hosiery, blankets, flannels, silks 
and calicoes as good as disappeared out 
of the Irish towns. Nothing was left but 
the linen industry of Ulster, which Eng- 
land had especially favored when de- 
stroying other trades. It had been pro- 
tected for two hundred years. 

The same result followed as after the 
earlier ruin of Irish manufactures: ‘‘ The 
entire nation flung itself back upon the 
land.” Rents went up, small allotments 
were bid for at rent-auctions till five 
pounds per acre for ordinary land was 
not an unusual rent. The landlords ac- 
quired the terrible power to enforce their 
demands by the efficacy of starvation, as 
the disappearance of other employments 
had given them a monopoly of the means 
of subsistence. They confiscated the ten- 
ant’s improvements because he must have 
land or die, and therefore he had no 
means to exact a lease. If he built a 
house or in any way increased the value 
of his holding, his rent was increased to 
the full amount of th. increase in value. 
This was not true of all landlords by any 
means, but of far too many of them. 
They yielded to the temptation which ex- 
cessive power brought them, and they ex- 
cused themselves for yielding by the ar- 
guments of the political economists—that 
a man has the right to get the highest 
price for his commodity the market 
allows, and that society is benefited in 
the long run by his exacting it. 

lt was this state of things which fixed 
attention upon the land system of Ireland 
as the root of Irish miseries, and led to 
the agitation for Tenant Right, to the for- 
mation of the Land League and to Mr. 
Gladstone’s two Land Laws. It was a 
clear case of doctoring the symptoms in- 
stead of the disease, and it has effected 
nothing but a temporary and very imper- 
fect alleviation of Irish misery. If the 
badness of the land laws was the trouble, 





whose current is suddenly impeded, rolls 


why were so many landlords ruined as 


well as the tenants? Why were thou- 
sands of freeholders ruined along with the 
landlords? As the son of an Irish free- 
holder—a class represented by thousands 
among the most industrious and success- 
ful of Irish immigrants to America—I 
must resent the ascription of the coun- 
try’s misery to the land system. If the 


| land could be transferred at once to the 


actual cultivators, they would be unable 

to live by it in the absence of other indus- 

tries. If the whole rent now collected 

were added to the incomes of the people, 

it would not suffice to insure them from 

starvation. It would be no more than 

the rent of less than fourteen dollars’ 

worth of land to each of them. No land 

law can make provision for the vast host 

who are landless and workless, and have 

no hope of either. The Irish correspond- 

ent of The Guardian found there were 

900,000 such in the “ proclaimed districts” 

in 1882, 

Another quack remedy is emigration. 

The famine of 1847-48 brought that to 

the front. Ireland is not and never has 

been over-populated with regard to the 

natural resources and capabilities of the 
country, nor even with reference to the 
actual produce of the soil. As Lord Duf- 
ferin well puts it, it is over-populated 

only with regard to the opportunities of 
employment. It was a heavy exporter of 
food in each of the three famine years, 
when at least 300,000 of its people died of 
hunger and the diseases which attend 
starvation. There has been no recent 
year in which the country has not pro- 
duced at least twice as much food as its 
people could eat. When the Irish Fam- 
ine Relief Committee met in Philadelphia 
in 1879, the American members asked: 
** What kind of food shall we sénd to Ire- 
land?” They were answered by those of 
us who were Irishmen born: ‘‘ Send none 
atall. There is plenty of food in Ireland 
which has to be sold abroad to pay the 
rents and taxes, and to buy nearly every 
article of manufacture used by either rich 
or poor. Send authority to draw on Phil- 
adelphia, and all the food needed in the 
West will be bought at home.” 

Emigration is not needed to relieve 
Irish poverty. Rather it is a positive in- 
jury to the country. It drains out of. it 
the best and most hopeful elements of the 
population, leaving the old, the feeble and 
the utterly impoverished. A high au- 
thority estimates that every emigrant is 
costing Ireland a hundred pounds of out- 
lay, for which the country is to have no 
return. 

The first and last economic need of Ire- 
land ismanufactures, Asa French statis- 
tician says: 

“No country exclusively agricultural—as 

is the case with Ireland, deprived of man- 
ufactories and machine-shops—can support 
a population of over 100 inhabitants to the 
square mile. Therein lies the whole Irish 
problem.”’ 
Createon Irish soil the alternative employ- 
ments which English legislationand Eng- 
lish competition have deprived her of,and 
you will put an end to excessive rents 
without land-laws, restore harmony to a 
nation now divided into two hostile 
camps by the land agitation, make further 
emigration needless, give the impover- 
ished farmer a steady home market for 
his crops, find employment for an army of 
idle workmen, put the idle water-power 
of the West to use, and save the country 
from the risk of recurrent famines. It is 
only the countries which produce food 
and nothing else that have famines. Itis 
only they that have nothing to fall back 
upon when a great crop fails. The Indian 
Famine Commission a few years ago re- 
ported that there was no hope for India 
in that matter untii a large part of its 
labor was diverted from agriculture to 
manufactures, 

But how is Ireland to get manufac- 
tures? Not by unaided individual enter- 
prise, as sad experience has shown. One 
fortune after another has been wasted in 
the attempt to establish new industries in 
the face of English competition; one 
company after another has been bank- 
rupted. freland is marked with the ruins 
of their works and factories. Nor yet 
can manufactures be secured by associa- 





tions to promote the use of none but Irish 
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products. There has been quite a series 
of these also from O’Connell’s time to our 
own, all pledged to boycott foreign arti- 
cles; and all have come to naught. The 
interest of the country demands manu- 
factures, as even Mr. John Bright admits; 
but in the absence of a protective law, it 
is nobody’s interest to try to supply the 
want. It is ruin to attempt it. 

That England wiil never consent to leg- 
islate in behalf of any Irish industry is 
one of the strongest arguments for the 
restoration of legislative independence to 
Ireland. It is one which has made many 
Irishmen Nationalists. Mr. Pellew found 
in Ireland a general agreement that the 
Irish Parliament is needed first of all to 
restore the prosperity of the country, and 
that a return to the legislation of 1783 is 
the chief means to accomplish this. Al- 
tho he, as a Free Trader, does not hope 
for any such good result from a protective 
tariff for Ireland, he puts it on record 
that this is the strongest motive behind 
the agitation for Home Rule. He found 
in Ireland more agreement upon this sub- 
ject than upon any other. ‘ Protection,” 
he says, *‘is an article of faith in the 
economical creed of the great majority 
of Irishmen.” He expresses his reasons 
for his dissent from that creed, but he 
admits that ‘‘ so long as agriculture con- 
tinues to be the chief industry of Ireland, 
no legislation can improve the condition 
of its people and save them from the fate 
which between 1880 and 1883 drove from 
Norway, that land of peasant proprietors” 
—and of undiluted Free Trade, he might 
have added—* one-twentieth of its in- 
habitants.” In: fact, Mr. Pellew has no 
remedy for Ireland's evils. No Free 
Trader, who has looked at the facts as 
carefully as he, can have any. He must 
simply despair of the future of one of the 
most fertile countries and industrious 
peoples of the world. But the policy 
which was lifting Ireland out of the 
slough in 1783-1800, and which has lifted 
America out of it, is just as efficacious 
now as it was then. 

Ireland's case is valuable as showing 
the power of a nation more advanced in 
industry to hold back those which are 
less so to their ruin and its own profit; as 
proving that neither natural advantages, 
nor density of population, nor cheap 
labor will secure the establishment of 
manufactures in the absence of pro- 
tective laws at the outset; and as warn- 
ing us of the need of persistance in pro- 
tection to home industry until the danger 
of its extinction by foreign competition 
has been entirely overcome. And if these 
considerations have made Irishmen at 
home believers in Protection to Irish In- 
dustry they have been no less effective in 
securing converts to Protecton to Ameri- 
can Industry among Irishmen in Amer- 
ica. 
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BLUE SKIES AFTER STORM. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 


AFTER several days of storm, the sun 
breaks out brightly this morning, giving 
the grass in my yard the vivid hue of the 
emerald. Iam reminded of those ‘last 
words of the sweet Psalmist of Israel” in 
which he speaks of ‘‘the tender grass 
springing out of the earth through clear 
shining after rain.” That velvet carpet is 
the result of a double process—shower 
and sunshine. Either would have been 
useless without the other. God works by 
alternations in the realm of Nature and 
the realm of grace. Perpetual sunshine 
would parch us; perpetual storm would 
drown us. So he opens his cloud cisterns 
for a while—whether it suits our personal 
convenience or not—and then he sweeps 
the heavens with a north wind, and 
deluges the earth with sunshine. The 
Catskill peaks never showed to us so 
grandly this summer as in the ‘clear 
shining after rain.” 

Here isa type of our richest spiritual 
experiences. It applies to our earliest ex. 
periences at the time of conversion. Over 
every impenitent soul hangs the dark 
cloud of God’s righteous displeasure; 
from it descend, like hail, his holy 
threatenings against sin. Repentance 
and faith in Christ sweep away this 


looks forth like a blue sky after a storm, 
for there is no condemnation to them who 
are in Christ Jesus. The great President 
Edwards tells us that after his pungent 
convictions of sin during which he was 
‘shaken over the pit of Hell,” there came 
into his soul a wonderful view of God’s 
mercy in Jesus Christ that filled him with 
a serene rapture. Everything became 
new. He says that as he walked out into 
his father’s pasture-field ‘‘the glory of 
God, his purity and wisdom and love, 
seemed to appear in everything; in the 
sun and the blue sky, in the grass, the 
flowers and the trees. The appearance of 
everything altered. I felt great satisfac- 
tion and vehement longings after God and 
Christ. The soulof a true Christian ap- 
peared to me, like a little white flower— 
low and humble on the ground, opening 
its bosom to receive the pleasant beams 
of the sun's glory, rejoicing as it were in 
acalm rapture—standing peacefully and 
lovingly in the midst of other flowers 
round about; allin like manner opening 
their bosoms to drink in the light of the 
sun.” No two persons are converted ex- 
actly alike, yet in every thorough conver- 
sion the darkness of guilt gives place to 
the light of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. 

What is true in the beginning of the 
Christian life is often equally true in the 
subsequent experiences. Rain and sun- 
shine both play their part in developing 
character. It ought to be a great com- 
fort tosuch of my readers as are under 
a down-pour of trials to open their Bible 
and see how it has fared with other chil- 
dren of God. Abraham toiled on his way 
to Mount Moriah under a storm-cloud of 
sorrow when he went to’ offer up Isaac; 
but the clear shining came when God ap- 
proved his faith and spared the beloved 
son also. The successive strokes of 
trial that burst on the head of Joseph 
only make his exaltation the brighter 
when he becomes premier of Egypt. 
There are forty-one chapters of the Book 
of Job through which beats the storm 
which smote the ‘‘four-corners of his 
house,” but in the forty-second chapter 
the blue skies break forth in a blaze of re- 
stored prosperity. The eleventh chapter 
to the Hebrews is a meteorological rec- 
ord to show how light is sown for the 
righteous and how faith paints rainbows 
on thunder-clouds. 

But we need not go to Bible biographies 
to discover how God employs stormy 
providences for the discipline and perfect- 
ing of hisown people. He knows when 
we need the drenchings of trial. 
Every rain-drop has its mission to 
perform. It goes right down to the 
roots of the heart and creeps into every 
crevice. Not one drop of sorrow, not one 
tear, but has its heaven-ordered purpose. 
The process is not joyous, but grievous ; 
nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruits of resignation and purity 
and strength. Christ’s countenance never 
beams with such brightness and beauty 
as when it breaks forth after a deluge of 
sorrow. The only little daughter of a be- 
loved friend of ours was lying at the point 
of death, seemingly in a quiet sleep. My 
friend took the physician aside and asked: 
‘* Doctor, don’t you think she will soon 
wake up?’ “No,” replied the doctor, 
with a sobbing voice—*‘ no, not till she 
wakes up in Heaven!” Then the great 
deeps of grief were broken up, and the 
rain-drops of sorrow poured. By and by 
there came out a bit of blue sky in this 
promise: ‘‘ Whom I love I chasten.” Then 
peered out another bright spot: ‘ All 
things work together for good to them 
that love God”; and then this one: ‘* Those 
whom the Father hath given me shall be 
with me.” And so the skies brightened 
to my dear brother through his tears, 
until his soul began to glisten like a rose 
bush on whose branches the rain-drops 
turn to diamonds in the sunlight. He 
became a better, braver, stronger and ho- 
lier man for that terrible affliction; he 
has experienced a ‘‘clear shining after 
rain. 

This principle has manifold applica- 
tions. Sometimes a cloud of unjust cal- 
umny gathers over a good man’s name; 
lies darken the air, and it pours falsehood 





cloud; the face of the pardoning Saviour 


forty days and forty nights. But when 


the shower of slander has spent itself the 
truth creeps out slowly but surely from 
behind the clouds of defamation, and the 
slandered character shines with more 
luster than ever. The same storm that 
wrecks a rotten tree only roots the more 
firmly the sound tree, whose leaves glis- 
ten in the subsequent sunshine. 

All ye children of God who are under 
the peltings of poverty, or the down-pour 
of disappointments, or the blizzards of 
adversity, “‘think it not strange as tho 
some strange thing has happened unto 
you.” Millions have had the same expe- 
riences before you. No storm ever yet 
drowned a true believer, or washed out 
the foundations of his hope. The trial of 
your faith will be found unto praise and 
honor and glory at the appearing of your 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Two 
thoughts ought to give youcourage. One 
is that our Lord loves to honor and re- 
ward unwavering faith. He sends the 
storm to test you, and then the smile of 
his sunshine to reward you. Such has 
been the testimony of all his faithful ones 
from the days of stout old Paul to the 
present hour. Another thought is that 
the skies are never so blue as when they 
have been washed by a storm. The coun- 
tenance of Jesus is never so welcome 
and lovable as when he breaks upon usa 
sun of consolation and joy after trials. 

Many years ago, on a day of pouring 
rain and fog, I ascended Mount Washing- 
ton by the old bridle-path over the slip- 
pery boulders. A weary, disappointed 
company we were when we reached the 
‘*Tiptop” cabin. But presently a mighty 
wind swept away the banks of mist, the 
body of the blue heavens stood out in its 
clearness, and before "s was revealed the 
magnificent landscape stretching away to 
the Atlantic sea! That scene was a ser- 
mon to my soul. It taught me that 
Faith’s stairways are over steep and slip- 
pery rocks, often through blinding storms; 
but God never looses his hold on us, and 
if we endure to the end he will yet bring 
us out into the ‘ clear shining after rain.” 
“There was never a night without a day, 

Or an evening without a morning; 


And the darkest hour—as the proverb goes— 
Is the hour before the dawning. 


“So it’s better to hope, tho the clouds run low, 
And to keep the eye still lifted: 
For the clear blue sky will soon peep through, 
When the thunder-cloud is rifted.” 
BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 











It is very well to talk of gold being 
‘* dross,” but there is no metal so attract- 
ive to the ordinary mind. As Fox used 
to say that the next pleasure to winning 
was that of losing, so the admiration for 
persons who waste great fortunes is only 
inferior to that excited by those who 
make them. To read the organs of the 
sporting world just now one would think 
that the young gentleman who has man- 
aged to throw away £300,000 in the last 
two years upon probably the most worth- 
less persons in the community, is one of 
the most interesting objects in creation. 
Unhappily this sort of fame is fleeting; 
when ‘ the plunger” has plunged for the 
last time, no one looks even for the bub- 
ble; he is ‘* gone under” forever. Only 
the other day a friend walking with me 
in London, pointed to the driver of a 
hansom cab, who had his back to us. 
‘*Do you want a cab?’ I said. ‘* Hush, 
no; five years ago that man was in the 
Guards with me.” The pleasure of watch- 
ing the ruin of the military gambler was 
in old times denied to us. In Richard 
the First’s reign no one except knights 
and chaplains was permitted to lose more 
than twenty shillings, on pain of forfeit- 
ing five pounds to the Archbishop of the 
army. ‘‘The King,” we read, ‘‘ might 
play for what he pleased, but if his at- 
tendants gambled, they were whipped 
naked through the army for three days.” 
Puzzle: Who played with the King? 

A writer who is acquainted with his 
subject has been endeavoring to set novel- 
readers at ease upon a matter that has 
much troubled them; some idiot or an- 
other has, it seems, been putting it into 
their heads that when story-tellers be- 





come popular they get somebody else to 





do their work for them, and onl 
their names tu their productions, 
I fear, much too “ golluptious” an ; 
as Calverly calls it,to be true; lawyers 
get people to “‘ deid ” for them, in this 
lightful way, because one lawyer Ri 
most as good as another; but this (says 
writer) is not the case with persons va 
profession. A more modest refutation 
the statement would be to point out o 
the popular novelist after one Charpj 
Seon: of writing by deputy, and 
aking nine-tenths of the profits, w 
probably have to content himself ‘y; 
one-tenth, and give the rest to his Subst. 
tute as the price of keeping his m 
shut. No; I really think the Professor ¢ 
fiction may “leave the court without, 
stain upon his character,” as regards th 
particular charge, so long as he has life, 
him; but I am not so sure that he is 
poe arg guilty of it (by proxy) after 
eath. I notice that the Posthumogs 
novels of an author are always Much jp. 
ferior to those that are published in his 
lifetime. This may arise in a Single ip. 
stance from the greed or need of his hein, 
who send to the publishers somethin 
they find in his desk which he himself qj 
not think would add to his repuation; bu 
when I see novel after novel coming ox 
after the gentleman’s decease, and non 
of them at all up to his mark, I cannot 
help suspecting that ‘the untradesmap. 
like practice of the same concern” ish. 
ing adopted by his relatives. I don’t wish 
to be uncharitable, and, perhaps, as some 
people believe in hereditary legislator, 
there may be others who are of Opinion 
that authorship “ runs in the family,” 

I am surprised and pleased to find that, 
in these parlous times, when Science finds 
deadly ‘‘ microbes” in the air we breathe, 
in the water we drink, and (especially) in 
the earth we are buried in, she has ac- 
quitted books of the charge of conveying 
infection. Ifa piece of flannel round a 
housemaid’s throat introduced scarlet fe. 
ver into a fashionable watering-place, one 
would fear that a well-thumbed novel, 
all about the aristocracy, would do eve 
greater execution; but the Dresden gaq- 
vants have looked into the matter, and 
found no “tubercle bacillus” in a whole 
circulating library. There were a good 
many specimens (on the margins) of the 
Cacoethes scribendi, I have no doubt ; but 
these can be removed by the “actual 
cautery,” and even sometimes by India- 
rubber. It is stated, however, by the 
German authorities that it is ‘‘ unadvisa- 
ble” to wet the finger in the mouth before 
turning over the leaves. Let us hope this 
only happens with readers of works of 
science; the office of fiction is to bedew 
the eye, and not to wet the finger. Of 
course the Report in question has nothing 
to say about the infection of the contents 
of the books. There must be a good many 
‘tubercle bacilli” in the motif of a 
French novel, which even ‘ soaking for 
two days in carbolic acid” will harily 
extirpate, unless you soaked the reader 
in it. 

The daughter of a banker has caused’ 
great sensation by (literally) ‘* mating 
with a clown.” It certainly seems a 
anomalous thing to do, for the banking 
and circus circles can be hardly said to 
touch, and far less to nmreet one another. 
Even in the case of a Shakespeareal 
clown, it strikes one that a young lady 
would be ‘taking him a little too ser 
ously ” in taking him for her husband. It 
is quite possible, however, that the bride 
groom may turn out a success, develop 
habits of business, and distinguish him- 
self as much in the financial as in the 
equine ‘‘ring.” It is not the first time 
that a similar transformation has takeD 
place. Years ago I knew a gentlemat 
who settled in the South, and became 8? 
popular in his neighborhood that eve? 
the ‘county families” condescended #0 
visit him. They never could discover 
how he had made his money, but were 
satisfied by his solemn assurance that it 
was not in trade. Nothing could exceed 
the ordinary gravity of his demeanor, 
which, indeed, caused him to be placed in 
the Commission of the Peace ; but now 
and then, without any apparent provoca- 
tion, he would burst into such a laugh 48 
no one ever heard before, except in one 
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i= where they could have heard it 
Jed the county families for five-and- 
twenty years (during which they got al- 
lied with his, so that when the revelation 
came it did him no harm); but at last he 
betrayed, unconsciously, by his own 
_ grandchild after a visit toa traveling cir- 
us; * Grandpa laughs like the clown.” 
It seems from the evidence of the clergy 
and others that a good many people be- 
sides what is called ‘the religious public,” 
are interested in having the churches open 
on week-days. Mr. Spurgeon used to 
call that portion of his congregation who 
listened to his ministrations only fer a 
fex minutes, and during showers, ‘‘um- 
brella Christians,” and this appears to be 
gnumerous sect. Young gentlemen with 
(ir *‘ beloved objects” are also in the 
pait of looking in when there is no serv- 
je going on, and sitting with their hands 
gasped, which in the case of one anoth- 
a’shands is not a devotional attitude; 
others, perhaps under the idea that *‘ mak- 
ing a collection * is a portion of the relig- 
jous ritual, make a collection of the pray- 
@ books and hymn books. A widow 
lady took advantage of the dim, religious 
light in St. Paul’s Cathedral. last week, 
tosteal a watch; unlike the devout vis- 
itors who were enjoying ‘‘the sacred 
shade,” her mind was more fixed on time 
than cn eternity. When the magistrate 
rmonstrated with her upon her conduct, 
she made an observation which, while it 
stands at the head of all sayings of un- 
conscious humor, shows how very widely 
pople’s views may differ upon this ques- 
tin of open churches. ‘‘ Well, sir,” she 
said, “it was a great temptation; but it 
was my first visit to St. Paul’s, and it 
dull be my last.” 

The veteran sanitarian, Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, is one of those happy persons 
who, as they grow older, believe more 
and more in the creed of their youth. It 
isindisputable that he has done a great 

dealof good, tho other people have used 
his hobby with sad results to our tempers 
and purses. In his own home I am quite 
prepared to admit that the British work- 
man has all the virtues that are imputed 
to him, but in our homes he is oftena 
yery objectionable visitor, with a tenden- 
cy to tire out his welcome, and heis never 
more expensive or difficult to get rid of, 
than when he comes on sanitary pretexts. 
If there is a smell of cabbage water in the 
kitchen, it is always ‘‘ drains,” and if 
there is no smell, says Sanitary Science, 
that is ten times worse, and heralds ty- 
phoid fever. At this moment she is proba- 
bly in the enjoyment of the high position 
of being the greatest humbug of the day. 
Mr. Chadwick looks forward to a golden 
age in which Sanitationists will contract 
tosupply public health at so much per 
1000, as if it was gas(which it sounds 
try like), and to reduce death-rates from 
Nto 16. His most startling announce- 
ment of all, however, is that ‘every 
human being in the land is worth £159,” 
Iam extremely glad to hear it, but it 
seems to me a very sanguine view of the 
prosperity of the country. 

By what sort of a line, I wonder—how 
thick, or how thin, but without question 
not a hard and fast one—are peddling 
frauds, divided, morally, from those 
which lead direct to Newgate. <A railway 
company which used, for the convenience 
of its passengers, to sell packets of second 
and third class tickets, has been compelled 
torelinguish the practice, as regards the 
former, because people used to buy plenty 
of “third” but only one ‘‘second”; they 
always traveled second class, and when the 
inspector asked for tickets en route showed 
him that one, but used a third-class ticket 
for the terminus. Mean, miserable 
wretches they are of course, but not more 
contemptible than those who get half 
tickets for their children who are over the 
Specified age, or who bribe the railway 
porter to declare their heavy luggage 
under weight. It would be interesting to 
know how deep this sort of dishonesty 
§0es. Would they steal your watch, if 
they had the chance of doing so with 
impunity; does their immorality ‘ stop 
somewhere”? I am induced to think it 
does; they look upon a railway company 
as fair game,much as our governing classes 


ec 


al exchequer; but the property of the 
individual—with some exceptions, how- 
ever, such as his umbrella—is sacred to 
them. At all events let us hope so. 

I once ventured to suggest that a 
health resort free from hurdy-gurdies and 
Negro melodists might prove attractive 
to quiet folks on earth: but I have been 
convinced since then that the absence of 
these nuisances is still more desirable at 
sea. By going to the back of your lodg- 
ing house, and shutting All the windows, 
it is possible to tone down their harmo- 
nies; but in a small steamer chartered 
‘*for the lovers of the picturesque” and 
designed to exhibit to them ‘‘ the finest 
cliff scenery in England,” it is impossible 
to escape them, ‘ The flute, violin, bas- 
soon ” (and all of them out of tune) are 
then indeed appalling. Ona recent oc- 
casion I ventured to ask these gentlemen 
what they would take not to play, in- 
tending to go to the extreme extent of 
my humble means in the way of ransom. 
But they replied with one voice (cracked 
that ‘‘ it would be as good as their lives 
were worth to disappoint the company.” 
The expression did not seem to me quite 
so powerful as they imagined it to be, 
but its tone was conclusive. When they 
had gone through their “ selections,” and 
been paid for it, I ventured to think the 
worst was over; it seemed otherwise, 
however, to the god of discord; witha 
blow on a banjo he produced a comic 
singer, who for the rest of the way en- 
livened us with such strokes of humor as 
no one unaccustomed to music halls can 
conceive possible to the human mind. By 
the sacrifice of our day tickets and the 
taking the railway (five-and-twenty miles 
round) this miscreant was evaded on the 
return journey. 

An ecclesiastical dignitary has been 
complaining of the accommodation of- 
fered by the railway companies in’ the 
south for “cross” passengers. The rule 
seems to be that the train on the one line 
is timed to arrive at the junction a few 
minutes after the departure of the train 
it ought to m2et. This is no question of 
competition (for the lines are not in rival- 
ry). but one of pure ‘‘ cussedness.” The 
reverend gentleman is quite right as to 
the general management; but, unhappily, 
he made a mistake (which the companies 
have not been slow to make the most of) 
in his reading of Bradshaw. He might 
have taken four hours instead of five to 
cover a distance which, even in the 
former case, a bicyclist would have ac- 
complished in quicker time. The inci- 
dent raises a question quite as important 
as that of railway dove-tailing—namely, 
the difficulties of Bradshaw. It is per- 
haps impossible for the book itself to be 
made easier: but a college ought to be 
founded for the elucidation of its prob- 
lems. An ordinary university education, 
as is proved in the present case, is useless; 
a classic is, of course, ‘* nowhere” with 
the railway text-book, and I have known 
even a mathematician send another math- 
ematician (undesignedly) to Coventry 
when he wanted: to go to Birmingham. 
On the other hand, I am acquainted with 
more than one young lady who has 
‘*given,” as she expresses it, ‘‘ her mind 
to Bradshaw.” and has got it at her fin- 
gers’ ends, Here, surely, is a new pro- 
fession which the fair-sex can betake 
themselves to without the least incon- 
venience or unpleasant contingency such 
as so often weights their efforts to get 
their own living. Let competent young 
ladies (for the old ones are not good 
at Bradshaw) advertise themselves as 
‘‘guides to travelers,” and offer to an- 
swer ‘‘ written communications only” re- 
specting the hours of transit, changes, 
length of stoppage at junctions, and all 
the rest of it. What a blessing this 
would be for the indolent tourist, who 
wants to get from Windermere to Scar- 
borough, for example—a problem which 
has been making my head ache for the 
last half hour! I throw out the idea 
(with my usual generosity) quite gratvi- 
tously; but when some intelligent young 
person has adopted it, and finds it a suc- 
cess, I hope she will allow me to consult 
her for nothing. Under the circum- 
stances I think even a ‘‘ personally con- 





in the old days used to regard the nation- 


its own reward; and the more one de- 
serves it in this world the less one is led 
to expect it. 

What luck some persons have, and how 
often it happens to the wrongone! Here 
are six-and-twenty crocodiles swin.mipvg 
in the Elbe at this moment, and not at all 
appreciated by the inhabitants of Ham- 
burgh and its neighborhood. What a 
blessing they would be in the Thames, 
where there are so many young gentle- 
men wild for sport, and who have not 
money enough to pay for their railway 
ticket to Scotland, far less to hirea moor. 
What an advertisement it would be for 
the Thames steamboats (whose dividends 
are not what they should be), and what a 
boon to every Boniface who keeps a river 
inn! ‘Try Marlow Reach for the live 
Caymen!” ‘‘Cookham is the spot for 
crocodiles!" What a new impetus it 
would give to fiction, both sensational 
and realistic: ‘‘ Abingdon and the Alli- 
gators: A True Story.” What a chance 
for the sporting newspapers: ‘‘ How to 
Catch a Cayman!” (with a portrait of a 
well-known naturalist in his far-famed 
feat of riding on the quadruped with its 
forelegs tucked under his arms). What an 
opportunity (“‘ How to Cook a Cayman”!) 
even for the cookery books, And to 
think that all this is thrown away upon 
the Hamburghers, who only use it as an 
excuse (shedding croccdile’s tears about 
their river having been rendered ‘‘ dan- 
gerous”) for not bathing! 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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AN even century has just passed since 
the Onondaga Indians ceded the larger 
portion of their lands to the common- 
wealth of New York, and became wards 
of the state. A reservation of a little 
over 6,000 acres was refained for their 
use, where, on the site of the old council 
fires of the Six Nations, a remnant of the 
once powerful tribe, the leader of the 
Iroquois, are still located. Time has not 
effaced with them the memory of ancient 
tribal supremacy and practice of heathen 
rites, nor has the surrounding civilization 
either absorbed their existence or swept 
away their barbarism. The Onoendagas 
live to-day, isolated and degraded, in the 
midst of a stirring Christian community, 
as little in sympathy with its thought, 
activity and aspirations as many a blanket 
Indian on the plains of Dakota. They are 
but five miles distant from the busy 
streets of Syracuse, but far removed from 
the spirit and the life of the nineteenth 
century. Their reservation includes some 
of the finest farming land of Onondaga 
County; but the Indian cultivates little, 
finding it an easier method of agriculture 
to let his farm to white men, who have 
thus leased a large portion of the reserva- 
tion. Two-thirds of the handsome stone 
buildings of Syracuse are constructed of 
material drawn from their valuable quar- 
ries of gray limestone. Here again the 
white man has obtained control, at a 
nominal rental, which disappears mys- 
teriously in the hands of a few chiefs, for 
the imaginary expenses of a savage 
pseudo-government. 

There are twenty-six chiefs to a com- 
munity of less than 400 souls; but not a 
policeman is to be found upon the whole 
reservation. The ancient vernacular is still 
the language of ordinary intercourse, 
and but cumparatively few are masters 
of the English tongue. Education is 
neglected, and but half of the children 
of school age attend the state school. 
Mathematics and social morality seem 
alike incomprehensible to the Onondaga. 
The tenure of land is not individual, but 
tribal, and the right of occupation, taking 
the place of that of possegsion, precludes 
any transfer of title. A nominal Chris- 
tianity is professed by less than half the 
population, and the pagan party controls 
the councils and manages the govern- 
ment. The renunciation of Christianity 
is still a condition of election as sachem, 
and the Green Corn Dance and Feast of 
the White Dog are yet celebrated with 
indecent and heathen ceremonies. 





ducted”—but no, gratitude, like virtue, is 


dences of barbarism existing in the heart 

of a Christian commonwealth have re- 

cently been brought to light by testimony 

before the Committee of Investigation 

into the condition of New York Indians. 

appointed at the last session of the legis- 

lature. The facts have been known for 

years by all philanthropic citizens who 

have troubled themselves to inquire, or 

even to accept the evidence of their own 

eyes. The state has done little for its 

wards since the day when it formally as- 

sumed control, beyond maintaining a 

county road through the reservation for 
the cor venience of the surrounding coun- 
try: punishing any flagrant transgression 

of its laws in the molestation of person 

or property of its citizens; establishing 
an inadequate school, and paying as the 
price of the ceded land, the site of the 
wealthy, ueighboring city, a smal! annu- 
ity, amounting now to $4.64} per capita ! 
In other words, it has carefully and eco- 
nomically protected its own interests, and 
done little further. 

The Church has taken up the neglected 
work and carried it on with commenda- 
ble, if not with successful zeal. Both the 
Episcopal and Methodist Churches have 
missions on the reservation, and a num- 
ber of the Indians are enrolled as mem- 
bers. Bishop Huntington has for years 
carried the cause of the Onondagas upon 
his heart, and been untiring 1n his efforts 
for their elevation. Several attempts 
have been made in the past to effect a 
change in their condition, and three 
years ago their consent was all but ob- 
tained to an alteration of the existing 
treaty, with a view to their initiation 
into civilization. Committees to inquire 
into the condition of the New York 
Indians were appointed at the last session 
of the legislature and of the Mohonk 
Indian Conference; and public attention 
is now loudly called to the actual heathen 
living within our own parishes and on 
the outskirts of our great cities. 

The case of our New York Indians is 
but another illustration of the utter fail- 
ure of the reservation-policy to elevate or 
in any way benefit the race. For a cen- 
tury this system has been maintained by 
the state under treaty stipulations; tribal 
organization and government within a 
‘civilized commonwealth, an imperium 
in imperio, Degrading customs and bar- 
barous relations have thus remained 
encysted in our body politic, and care- 
fully preserved from assimilation. The 
power of heredity and influence of his 
immediate environment have naturally 
been sufficient to prevent the savage from 
approximating to the citizen, whose 
rights he could not enjoy. The effect of 
the introduction of the principles of civ- 
ilized society is shown by the progress 
made by the Oneida Indians since they 
have received their lands in severalty. 

The Onondaga is far from irreclaim- 
able. Past visits of investigating com- 
mittees have but brought out the weakest 
points in his character, and revealed the 
dark side of reservation life. He is not 
naturally thrifty or industrious, and is 
disposed to be content with a bare living 
made by the easiest methods. The same 
can be said of the majority of mankind. 
He: makes and severs matrimonial ties 
with perhaps less formality, but not on 
more whimsical grounds than appear on 
the records of our divorce courts. The 
community is quiet and orderly, the pop- 
ulation generally honest and temperate. 
A recent visit to the reservation showed 
to the writer good fields of grain culti- 
vated by Indian farmers, and many well- 
built houses erected by them and supplied 
with all the evidences of a well-ordered 
and comfortable home. The reader of 
the reports lately current in the papers. 
touching the degradation and barbarism 
of these Indians, would look there in vain 
for signs of greater neglect and unthrift 
than can be seen in many sections of our 
country inhabited by white citizens. 
Progress even during the past twenty 
years is most apparent. Pupils sent to 
Carlisle and Hampton have borne ample 
testimony to the sagacity of their selec- 
tion, and the good substance of the stock. 
Shut up any tribe in its own heathenism 
for a century, and the moral stench will 
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the Western frontier or among the heirs 
of the Puritans. Land and law are as 
needful factors in the elevation of the 
race in one part of the country as in an- 
other. ; 
Let the state break the reservation into 
as many fragments as there are families; 
substitute individual ownership of land 
for tribal tenure, the ballot of the citizen 
for the council of the nation, provide the 
rising generation with the elements of 
the same industrial education as is given 
to our own children in our public schools, 
and fifty years hence we shall no more 
blush for the scions of the Onondagas than 
for the descendants of Pocahontas. 
HAMPTON, VA. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


THE WORK OF CHAUTAUQUA. 








BY HERBERT B. ADAMS, PH.D., 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HISTORY IN JOHNS HOP- 
KINS UNIVERSITY. 


If. 


It would be a grateful task to speak of 
the Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union, 
which is a specialization of the idea of 
home-study in a pedagogical course, ex- 
tending over three years; of the Young 
Folks’ Reading Union; of the numerous 
classes in instrumental and vocal music; 
of the daily organ concerts and chorus 
drill; of the college glee club; of the ad- 
mirable department of elocution and ora- 
tory, in which clergymen and teachers 
find precisely the training which they 
need; of the excellent business depart- 
ment; of the classes in short-hand, type- 
writing, stenograph-writing, book-keep- 
ing, etc.; of the well-conducted art classes 
in drawing and painting, working always 
from the object, whether in the studio or 
at the lakeside; of the interesting work 
in china-painting, tapestry-painting, pho- 
tography, clay-modeling, and wood-carv 
ing: of the instruction given to boys and 
girls; of the gymnastic training in a de- 
partment numbering 300 students; of the 
tennis-tournaments; of the long series of 
successful base-ball games under the di- 
rection of Captain Stagg, supported by 
Yale students and other college men: of 
the visit of university graduates from 
England and Scotland to inspect Chautau- 
qua, and to tell its students concerning 
the manly religious reformation now in 
progress at Oxford, Cambridge, Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. 

It would be pleasant to characterize the 
beautiful environment of Lake Chautau- 
qua, to describe that academical village 
of summer cottages, with here and there 
a group of tents and with the great Hotel 
Atheneum towering conspicuously over 
all. One might attempt to sketch that 
‘* Hall in the Grove,” about which such a 
pleasant and characteristic Chautauqua 
story has been written by ‘*Pansy.” Into 
that open Doric Temple of Philosophy 
cool breezes are wafted through aisles of 

trees, where squirrels race up and down, 
while inside the Hall learned professors 
lecture on Greek ethics and the Hebrew 
prophets, An historical student might be 
interested inthe growing Museum of Art 
and Archeology, where Chautauqua, 
through its connection with the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund, has already collected 
many valuable specimens of ancient art. 
Here among the monuments assembles 
once a week aclass in Oriental history; 
and here, at the hight of the season, lec- 
tures are given daily to the public. Some 
minds might be attracted by the classes 
elsewhere taught in memory training and 
Volapik. But there is one institution 
which in educational interest and power 
commands very special attention, for it 
represents the highest tendencies of Chau- 
tauqua. That institution is the College 
of Liberal Arts, now established in a large 
and breezy summer-house, of the Moorish 
style of architecture, built upon the high- 
est land in Chautauqua’s domain of 165 
acres and overlooking the lake and the 
beautiful hillside-landscape beyond. Here 
is a higher educational outlook which, in 
conclusion, we must point out to our 
readers. 
The Chautauqua College of Liberal 
Arts is an historical outgrowth of the 





in 1879, the same year as the Teachers’ 

Retreat. At first each school of language 

was independent of all the rest, but they 

have now been co-ordinated with other 
subjects into one institution, embracing 

17 departments, with 25 professors and 
379 students. Among the latter there 
were 35 ministers, 26 college professors, 
6 professional men, 63 college students, 

18 theological students, 9 principals, 31 
teachers in institutes, etc., 5 state normal 
school teachers, 21 denominational school 
teachers, 26 high school teachers, 7 
public and private school teachers and 85 
persons of miscellaneous occupation. The 
German department is the largest, enroll- 
ing 87 students. The strongest depart- 
ment, as regards the ability of its mem- 
bers, is the Hebrew, numbering 63 stu- 
dents, of whom 22 are clergymen and 18 
theological students. This vigorous de- 
partment is conducted by the principal of 
the college, Prof. William R. Harper, of 
Yale University, editor of The Old Testa- 
ment Student and a leader in that wonder- 
ful renaissance of Hebrew studies, which 
seem to be spreading over this country, 
as did Greek studies over Italy in the 
fifteenth century. Besides the departments 
of Hebrew and other Shemitic languages, 
which require six instructors, there are 
chairs of New Testament Greek ; of classi- 
cal Greek and Latin ; Sanskrit, Zend and 
Gothic; Scandinavian languages; Old 
French, Spanish and Italian; French 
language and literature; German lan- 
guage and literature; English language 
and literature; mathematics; physics 
and chemistry; geology, mineralogy 
and botany; history, political economy 
and social science; psychology and ethics. 
As to the character of these various de- 
partments, it may be said in general that 
they are in the hands of men who under- 
stand their work and succeed in doing it. 
There are upon the faculty four repre- 
sentatives of Yale, one of Amherst, one 
of the University of Virginia, and others 
who come from institutions in the West 
or South that are more or less favorably 
known. 

The following statistics show from 
what states and countries students come 
to the Chautauqua College of Liberal 
Arts: Canada, 9: Japan, 3; Armenia, 1; 
Maine, 1; New Hampshire, 1; Massachu- 
setts, 8; Connecticut, 9; Rhode Island, 1; 
New York, 78; New Jersey, 12; Pennsyl- 
vania, 77; Ohio, 42; Delaware, 1; Mary- 
land, 4; Virginia, 12; West Virginia, 2; 
District of Columbia, 3; North Carolina, 
2; Georgia, 8: Florida, 4; Alabama, 4; 
Kentucky, 7; Tennessee, 5: Arkansas, 6; 
Texas, 1; Illinois, 27; Indiana, 9; Michi- 
gan, 5; Minnesota, 5; Missouri, 5: Wis- 
consin, 3; Kansas, 2; Nebraska, 1: Iowa, 
9; Indian Territory, 1; Dakota, 5: Utah, 
2; Oregon, 1: California, 2. There is no 
mistaking the national representation im- 
plied in these figures. Even more inter- 
esting is the truly catholic character of 
the experiment as evinced by the follow- 
ing denominational connections of the 
students: Protestant Episcopal, 30; Pres- 
byterian, 89; Congregationalist, 44; United 
Presbyterian, 19; Baptist, 30; Methodist 
Episcopal, 79; Disciples. 5; Friends, 5; 
Anglican, 1; Cumberland Presbyterian, 3; 
Universalist, 2; Evangelical, 2; Dutch 
Reformed, 4; Lutheran, 6; United Breth- 
ren, 3: Unitarian, 1; Reformed Presbyte- 
rian, 1; Swedenborgian, 1; Seventh Day 
Adventists, 2; Southern Methodist, 3; no 
denomination, 49. 

It should be distinctly understood that 
the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts is 
quite distinct from the Literary and Sci- 
entific Circles and from the Teachers’ 
Retreat. The province of the latter is to 
teach educational methods. The C. L.S. C, 
attempts to give a general outlook upon 
the world of literature and science by 
means of systematic courses of reading in 
English. The College is a long step for- 
ward from these beginnings. It has in- 
troduced classical and other linguistic 
courses, including French and German. 
The reading circles are under general di- 
rection through correspondence with a 
central secretary. The Uollege has dis- 
tinct departments, each under individual 
direction. In the local circles intellectu- 
al stimulus comes from the contact of 





Normal School of Languages, first opened 


well as. from private reading. In the 
College there is direct contact between 
special students and individual instruct- 
ors in lecture or laboratory courses dur- 
ing the summer session of six weeks. 
Afterward, if the student desires it, there 
iscareful supervision of home studies 
along specific lines by means of corre- 
spondence, written reperts or examina- 
tions, at least once a month. The Chau- 
tauqua Circles give no degrees, only 
certificates or seals, indicating the com- 
pletion of a four years’ course of private 
reading, with greater or less honor 
according to the character of the exami- 
nations passed or the reports made. The 
College proposes to give degrees, altho it 
has never yet done so and never will do 
so except in cases of absolute merit as 
shown by a proper combination and satis- 
factory completion of a certain number 
of elective courses. It is worth the pains 
to look into the exact nature of some of 
these Chautauqua College departments; 
for example, the work in English litera- 
ture conducted by Prof. W. D. McClin- 
tock, a former pupil of Professor Albert 
Cook, now of the University of California 
and formerly of the Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore. It would be 
difficult for most American colleges to 
match this work. The syllabus and cor- 
respondence sheets, prepared by Professor 
McClintock were shown to an English 
visitor at Chautauqua, Dr. J. G. Fitch, 
for many years examiner in English 
literature for the East India Civil Service, 
and he was both surprised and gratified 
at the evident excellence of the scheme. 
While at Chautauqua, Dr. Fitch gave 
emphasis to his interest in this department 
of study by a public lecture on * Litera- 
ture, the Sunshine of a Busy Life,’ 
published in the Chautauqua Herald, 
August 10th, 1888, 

The correspondence-system of college 
teaching is based on (1) printed instruc- 
tions, sent out by the department in 
which the student has chosen to work; (2) 
on skilfully constructed examination- 
papers, which test the student’s under- 
standing of what he may have read; and 
(3) on written answers or reports, sent in 
to the department at least once a month, 
and then carefully corrected and re- 
turned to the student. The system devel- 
ops independence of character, habits of 
investigation and self-help, and the power 
of accurate and exact statement on the 
part of the pupil. It necessarily involves 
thoroughness of preparation and com- 
plete command of the entire month's 
work, which has covered the ground of 
what would orinarily occupy many 
recitations in a class. Class-work, altho 
undoubtedly superior, has its evils, as 
every college-student well knows. The 
oral recitation is hurried, and covers for 
each individual only a narrow range of 
knowledge. In large classes, students are 
infrequently called up, and, when they 
have recited, they sometimes become 
inattentive and take a long mental rest 
before beginning to calculate tbe proba- 
bilities of another call. It is usually 
thought by students and instructors that 
written examinations are, on the whole, 
the best and fairest all-round test of a 
man’s ability and attainments. Such 
severe trials of the knowledge of the 
pupil and of the pa¢ience of the teacher 
are these written examinations that they 
are not generally resorted to more than 
once or twice a term; in fact, under the 
old college regime only once a year, in 
the dreaded ‘‘annua!s.” It should be 
remembered that the correspondence- 
system requires at least monthly written 
examinations, from October to June. 
These are rarely if ever taken by persons 
who have shirked their duty, who have 
crammed and cribbed for a special test, 
or who are disposed to cheat in the ab- 
sence of a proctor. Corresp ondence-stu- 
dents are generally persons of mature 
years, who are very much in earnest, and 
who have studied for self-im provement 
or a genuine love of the subj‘ect rather 
than for a diploma or for class- rank. 

Of course the correspondence -¢ystem is 
noadequate substitute for the constant 
drill, perfect regularity, persorzu super- 
vision, suggestive power, active s timulus, 





members and from joint discussion, as 


and generous rivalry of class-roo,m work, 
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in the very sight and hearing of a vigor- 
ous and enthusiastic instructor, da 
after day, and throughout four yea < 

’ rs, 
No sane man would ever think of advo- 
cating education by correspondence ag 
superior to education by contact... It js 
for the very sake of establishing persona) 
relations between master and pupil, be- 
tween the individual and society, that the 
summer session of the Chautauqua Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts was devised. Altho 
a six weeks’ course of lectures and of 
class-work seems very trifling as com- 
pared with the thirty-six or more weeks 
of the college year, it should be remem- 
bered that one college lecture or one ger. 
mon is sometimesenough to determine a 
life choice. If a college professor can 
sometimes strike sparks of intellectual 
light in fifty minutes, he ought to be able 
to kindle some sort of a fire in the course 
of six weeks. If a man’s scientific 
career. like that of Prof. Joseph Henry, 
once Secretary of the Smithsonian, is 
sometimes determined by the reading of 
a single book, ‘ altho by no means a pro- 
found work,” as he himself admitted, it 
is possible that the suggestion of a course 
of good reading for an earnest student at 
Chautauqua may bear rich fruit in com- 
ing years, Many a university student in 
Germany, England and America will ad- 
mit that the best results of a professor’s 
teaching are introductions to special lit- 
erature and to new vistas of scientific 
interest. Many a doctor of philosophy, 
returning from years of foreign note- 
taking, has left his voluminous note. 
books unused and has sought fresh knowl- 
edge and inspiration in books recom- 
mended by his professors or in more re- 
cent literature. 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that 
the Chautauqua correspondence-system is 
designed for those and for those only who, 
by the force. of circumstances, are pre- 
vented from attending a regular college. 
As Principal Harper truly says: ‘* There 
are thousands of men and women unable 
to avail themselves of oral assistance, 
who, nevertheless, are eager to study. It 
is surely an advantage of the correspond- 
ence-system, that it can aid this large 
class, who otherwise would have no help, 
and would make no progress.” Popular 
interest in higher education is evinced by 
the 27,000 local reading circles, embracing, 
since the original organization in 1878, 
more than 130,000 members and a present 
membership of 60,000. The Chautauqua 
literary and scientific circles are but 
voices of people crying in the wilderness: 
‘“‘Make straight the way toward the Peo- 
ple’s College and the People’s University.” 
The whole strength of this Chautauqua 
democracy is directed toward higher 
education for its hopeful sons and daugh- 
ters. Heis a superficial judge who esti- 
mates the highest educational aims of 
Chautauqua by those popular addresses of 
Sam Jones, Sam Small, DeWitt Talmage, 
Joseph Cook, Fiiward Everett Hale, Frank 
Gunsaulus and Phillips Brooks, to audi- 
ences of 5,000 men and women in that 
great ampitheater, altho these phenomena 
are wonderful moral and quickening 
forces in themselves. Here, indeed, is a 
great educational folkmote; but this 
popular assembly by its customary con- 
tributions of ‘* gate money,” supports that 
growing College of Liberal Arts upon the 
hill-top. London now boasts her People’s 
Palace, but it was not founded by and is 
not suppogted by the people. Chautauqua 
isa popular evolution, under the leader- 
ship of two sons of the people, from a 
camp-meeting institute to a college of 
liberal arts, fereshadowing a- People’s 
University. The American people havea 
sovereign instinct for good leadership. 
whether in education, religion or politi<s. 
Kobert Browning well says: 

“°Tis in the advance of individual minds 

That the slow crowd should ground theit ex 

pectation 

Eventually to follow—as the sea 

Waits ages in its bed, till some one wave 

Outof the multitude aspires, extends 

The empire of the whole, some feet perhaps, 

Over the strip of sand which could confine 

Its fellows so long time; thenceforth the rest 

Even to the meanest . hurry in at once.” 


a 


THE Archduke Joseph of Austria is 
going to publish a dictionary of the Gypsy 
language, on which he is a well-known au 
thority. 
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Fine Arts. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
pY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 





IT is a question in many minds whether 
the demolition of the vaulted ceiling of the 
Assembly Chamber in Albany, which has 
now far progressed, was a real necessity. 
No convincing evidence has been brought to 
controvert the statement of its architect, 
Mr. Eidlitz, that had it been properly re- 
paired when signs of distress first began to 
show some years since, it might easily have 
been preserved intact; and there must be 
many to agree with him in the belief that 
even last winter when total neglect had 
prought it into a dangerous condition it 
might better have been reconstructed than 
destroved. There is no doubt about the 
fact that a prejudice against the ceiling 
simply because it was a vault of stone, and 
therefore esteemed cold, somber and “‘ eccle- 
siastical,’’ has always existed in the mind 
ofthe average assemblyman; or that this 
feeling has had a good deal todo with the 
determination to remove it and put a flat 
wooden ceiling in its place. An accessory 
ad most unfortunate result of its demoli- 
tion will be the destruction of the beautiful 
paintings which shortly before bis death 
William Hunt created on the semicircu- 
lar spaces beneath the vault on either 
side of the chamber. A man of iacon- 
testable talent, Mr. Hunt had never be- 
fore showed himself as he did here—as a 
man of original and incontestable genius. 
Indesign, in color, in feeling, those pictures 
were extremely remarkable, and they had 
historic importance as being the first works 
of a high class which we had seen applied 
inthis country to mural decoration. Mr. 
Hunt prized the opportunity as one for 
which he had longed and waited many 
years, and determined to make his results 
imperishable if human power could achieve 
that end. A cordingly he decided, against 
the advice of many, to paint them directly 
on the stone, believing that experiments 
which he had pursued during maby years 
had established the eutire permanence and 
security of his process. But alas! it was not 
long betore sigus of damage appeared in his 
beautiful work, the paint peeling and 
cracking until when I saw them a year ago 
there were large spots almost denuded of 
color. Some say that this was but the in- 
evitable result of the process employed— 
others that it was the effect of persistent 
leakage through theroof. But the question 
has become of little monient in view of the 
now immanent destruction ofthe pictures 
by the direct act of man. When it was de- 
cided that the vaulting of the chamber 
should be removed, a proposal was made 
that the surface of the stones bearing the 
paintings should be sawn off and placed in 
the Metropolitan Museum: and a wiser 
suggestion, more recently started by the 
artist’s brother, was to the effect that the 
stones should be taken out entire and reset 
elsewhere in the chamber, as the paintings 
could be well restored byan artist who had 
been Mr. Hunt’s assistant, who was famil- 
iar with his processes, and in whose posses- 
sion the original sketches remained. But 
those in charge of the works of reconstruc- 
tion say that this proposzl came too late. 
It would take three or four weeks to re- 
move the stones, and so much time could 
not be spared if the terms of their contract 
were to be complied with. In a few days— 
doubtless before these words are pripted— 
the ceiling will have disappeared entirely, 
preparatious for the new ceiling wi.l have 
begun, and, asa first step toward its con- 
struction, holes will be cut through the 
walls which bear Hunt’s great works. It 
is promised, however, that this shall be 
done as carefully as possible—that the 
pieces of stone shall be drilled out and pre- 
Served,in order that if the removal of the 
pictures is decided upon at a later day these 
portions may be replaced where they be- 
long. The reconstructed chamber will al- 
ways be a sad spectacle to sensitive eyes, 
especially if we may believe that prejudice 
and wanton neglect more than any error on 
the architect’s part have brought about the 
heed for its alteration. If Hunt’s pictures 
canin some way be preserved it will be 
Some mitigation of regret. But in any 
case no spectacle could well be more 
distressing to lovers of art, and none more 
discouraging to American artists, whether 
their work be the building or the decora- 
tion of public edifices. 

It is anticipated that pictures to the value 
of at least $250,000 will have been sold be- 
fore the present international exhibition of 
art in Munich closes, American painters 
have come out from this contest with flying 
colors. Medals of the second class have 





been awarded to. Messrs. Whistler, Bridg- 
man and Pearce, and the grand gold medal, 
which means a triumph overall competitors, 
has been won by the * Pilots” of Mr. Gari 
Melchers, of Detroit, which had already 
gained high praise and a minor medal at 
the Paris Salon. 

The current annual exposition of art at 
Chicago seems from the catalog to be a 
very fine one. It includes about 500 works, 
chiefly paintings in oil. Many of the best 
American pictures from the recent New 
York exhibitions are included, as well as a 
large number of excellent foreign pictures, 
drawn in part from the collection of Mr. 
Seney, in Brooklyn. This is the sixteenth 
of these Chicago exhibitions, and they seem 
steadily to increase alike in the excellence 
of the works they contain and in the 
amount of intelligent interest they excite 
in the community. Every one unites in 
giving the largest share of credit in the 
matter to Miss Hallowell, who has the en- 
tire charge of selecting and securing the 
pictures and whose intimate knowledge of 
what is going onin the studios of Europe 
as well as of this country is enlightened by 
asingular amount of good taste and dis- 
crimination. 

The ceiling of the Odéon Theatre in Paris 
has recently been redecorated by Monsieur 
J.P. Laurens. Figures of women typifying 
the passions of humanity form the chief 
motive, while portraits of dramatic authors 
of the present as well as of former genera- 
tions are also introduced. 

NEW YORK CITy. 





Sanitary. 


RAILROADS AND THEIR RELA- 
TION TO HEALTH AND COMFORT. 


THE number of railroads in the United 
States and their constant increase is one of 
the evidences that the phrase ‘traveling 
public” includes almost everybody. 

Traveling is by no means confined to the 
business and wealthier classes, but extends 
to all grades and conditions of society. The 
foreigner used to ordinary travel is struck 
with the great distances to which our people 
will go hither and thither. There can be 
no question as tothe influence of railroad 
travel on the public health. Perhaps less 
attention has been given torailroad sanita- 
tion than to any other department of health 
study. First, there is the road-bed itself; 
where roads are not properly ballasted 
there must often be riding through clouds 
of dust unfavorable to healthy breathing. 
If the rails give too little or too much this 
is also asource of evil. Some investiga- 
tions which have been made as to the effects 
of rapid and varying motion upon the hu- 
man body plainly indicate that there is 
with those exposed to constant travel, as 
also with invalids, an impression made upon 
the nervous system not favorable to its per- 
fect rhythm. This is sometimes shown by 
the fact that some persons have the equiva- 
lent to sea-sickness, and that others suffer 
from head-aches. The varying scenes, as 
one looks abroad over the earth, give less 
monotony than the sea, but they are no less 
trying to the eyes. Add to this that our 
American people are determined to read 
newspapers in the cars and many others to 
read fine-print novels and we have the as- 
surance that in the next generaticn the 
stock of human eyes on hand wili be quite 
inferior to the present. Already the ocu- 
lists are noting the effects. It cannot be 
but that the constant oscillating motion is 
unfriendly to steadiness of Vision. 

The effect of excessive noise is not so often 
considered, but is as re#l and as disturbing. 
The sufferers from this are not so much the 
passengers as the people of the towns 
through which they pass. Besides the 
necessary and endurable noise of escape of 
steam, there is puffing and blowing and, 
worst of all, the abominable steam whistle. 


We believe it has been decided that this is | 


by no means necessary to safe railroading; 
if it were it would not justify the inordi- 
nate degree to which itisused. The writer 
has herd a whistle, at a distance of less 
than an eighth of a mile. wherea light ora 
bell could easily give signal anil where there 
was no crossing, blown two or three times in 
succession shrill enough to be heard for 
miles. During the night it isoften common 
for the engineer to keep screaming thus at 
the telegraph operator to give him right 





of way. It is only done for amuse- 
ment or, as they sometimes say, to 
keep the operator awake. Of course 


this is not by order. Persons living within 
a short distance of a railroad, and not dis- 
turbed by ordinary noises, are often 
awakened from sound sleep. We have 
counted seventeen whistles from the same 








train in the course of a few minutes, and 
those well informed have told us there is 
no necessity therefor. Within the past two 
years two cases have come before the higher 
courts of New Jersey in which complaint 
was made against the drilling and whisting 
of engines along a street. It was decided 
that the noise being a disturbance of the 
comfort of the ordinary citizen was a 
nuisance and to the degree it had been en- 
dured it was unnecessary, and the railroad 
was ordered greatly to modify its methods. 
With the present perfected methods of 
blocking and signaling, the public ought 
to demand that the steam whistle be retired 
from service except under special and well- 
defined conditions. It is only because the 
public do not combine and express their 
opinion that a change is not made. The 
higher officials are generally ignorant of 
the extent to which the abuse is carried. 

There is need of more care as to the water 
supply of cars. On one of the principal 
lines the tanks are filled from the most sus- 
picious source, as a result of which a promi- 
nent railroad official is believed to have 
lost his life. 

There is often great carelessness as to 
closets—not as to a moderate decency,but as 
to the details of athorough cleansing. The 
writer has traveled on sleeping-cars where it 
was evident that the porter and conductor 
intended to leave as soon as the last passen- 
ger, and where there was no intelligent su- 
perintendence and none of the neat house- 
keeping, or car-keeping, which needs to be 
enforced. The same fact as to care applies 
to most of the intermediate stations on most 
of the railroad lines of the country. The 
timely article of Dr. Reed, of Ohio, has ex- 


posed many of these defects and suggested | 


some remedies. This condition is all the 
more serious because in times of epidemic 
our chief exposures are in railroad travel. 
The modes of heating cars have been 
much improved; but temperature should 


| mans. 





be regulated by thermometers, and not by 
the varying feeling of each passenger. 
Many a fatal cold is acquired because the 
one sitting in front prefers an opened win- 
dow. There should be some universal 
method of fastening all the windows at 
once in certain weather and certain temper- 
atures, in which ventilation can be fully 
secured by the end and side openings at the 
tep. There is need that the whole subject 
of car ventilation be studied, and that im- 
proved devices be constructed. This evil is 
even worse in the sleeping car than ir the 
ordinary passenger car. We commend the 
whole subject of railroad sanitation to the 
attention of all railroad managers, and hope 
that the traveling public will become more 
and more sensitive as to their rights and as 
to their needs in the interests of personal 
and public health. 








Science. 


LIEUTENANTS KUND and Tappenbeck 
have added considerably to our geographi- 
cal knowledge of the German Protectorate 
in the Cameroons) The upper courses of 
the rivers wnich discharge on the coast are 
found above the cataract region, and both 
the Beundo and Great Njong Rivers havea 
second cataract region in the interior, sepa- 
rated from the lower cataracts by a long 
stretch of navigable water. Thus the water- 
parting between the coast rivers and those 
which flow into the Congo basin does not 
lie near the coast, as was bef»re supposed, 
and there is no likelihood of finding a prac- 
ticable water-way to the Congo basin. The 
Beundo, which discharges into the sea at 
Little Batanga, is known in the interior as 
the Njong or Nlong; and the Great Njong, 
which discharges at Malimba by the Borea 
ard Bornu channels, and into the Cam- 
eroons by the Qua qua mouth, is also known 
asthe Zannaga. The profile of the country 
shows a coast-plain about 70 feet above sea- 
level, succeeded by a sharp slope (the Crys- 
tal Mountaj rising to 3,000 from 4,000 feet 
beyond which the land slopes gradually to 
the West African plateau, about 2,300 feet 
above sea-level. The water-parting between 
the left tributaries of the Binue (the 
Eastern branch of the Niger) and the rivers 
which flow into the German Cameroons 
region also lies far into the interior, and 
can be reached much sooner from the Binue 
than from the Cameroons. The Zannaga 
doubtless carries off the water of an exten- 
sive region. The explorers also found that 
the racial parting between the Sudan and 
Bantu Negroes does not lie in the direction 
of Adamawa (northeast of the Cameroons) 
but runs in a Southerly direction, ard is 
formed by the Zannaga River, about 145 
miles from the coast. The limit of Mcham- 
medan influence reaches much farther 


South in the African interior than has been 
supposed, 


....[t is now many years ago since Mr. 
Thomas Meehan in a communication to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadcl- 
phia pointed out that the asparagus was a 
dicecious plant, the males and females be- 
ing on separate stocks. The only practical 
use made of this fact, so far, has been of a 
negative character. When a new kind un- 
der the name of Colossus came out, it was 
contended that it could not be a new vari- 
ety, as any improved plant that might ap- 
pear would have to be pollinized by an infe- 
rior before it could seed, and the progeny 
necessarily not be like its parent. This fact 
saved money that would have been spent on 
supposed varieties that had no existence. 
But the French have turned the fact to di- 
rect practical account. Selecting the male 
and the female plants, and makingseparate 
beds of each, the males were found to be 
more highly productive of sprouts. The 
difference is very remarkable. While a 
given number of female plants gave but 76 
stalks there were 244 on the males. 


....The scenery of the Nicobar Islands, 
and especially of the Great and Little 
Nicobars, which are the most southern of 
the group, is said to be of indescribable 
beauty, the tortuous courses of the rivers 
being fringed with tree-ferns and tropical 
vegetation, and picturesque hills filling the 
background, while the sea-beach consists 
largely of living coral, and isstrewn with an 
abundance of shells. The Nicobarese are 
allied to the Malays, are stroug and thickly 
built, and are not much, if at all, inferior to 
Europeans in their physique. They are of 
a reddish-brown tint and are in every way 
quite different from the intensely black, 
wooly-haired, small people of the Anda- 
Famine, droughts and wars are 
things unknown to the natives, who haveall 
the actual necessaries of life ready to hand, 
and are consequently incorrigibly lazy. 


.... All sorts of trees are known as cedar, 
but so far the list has been known only in 
connection with resinous or coniferous 
trees. White cedar has been given to spe- 
cies of several genera, the white cedar of New 
Jersey being rather of the cypress persua- 
sion, while white cedar and the arbor-vitze 
are synonymous further Kast. But in Gui- 
ana one of the most popular timbers is 
known as white cedar, and this belongs toa 
tree not distantly related to our catalpa. of 
the trumpet-vine family, or Bignoniacee. 
The botanical name, Tabebina, is rather 
hard for every-day use, and it is no wonder 
the natives jump to *“ white cedar,’”’ or any- 
thing else, for escape. 


....Professor Bessey notes in the Ameri- 
can Naturalist that among the ‘** Tumble- 
weeds” of the great plains of Nebraska, the 
heads of a pretty aster-like plant, Townsen- 
dia Sericea, are to be included. The hairs 
of the achene are of such a character as to 
infold tbe whole faded mass of flowers, 
which as an ellipsoid ball is rolled by the 
breeze over the prairies, dropping a seed 
here and there as it progresses, and in this 
way acting as aseed-distributor. There are 
many plants that do this on all deserts—the 
whole plant, in the case of the Rose of Jeri- 
cho, on Arabian deserts, performing the of- 
fice. 





School and College. 


THE University of Pennsylvania opened 
last week with a larger freshman class than 
for the past two years. The freshmea are 
102 strong. The trus:ees have made numer- 
ous changes in the facuity. The chair of 
chemistry, left vacant by the resignation of 
Professor Genth, will be filled by Prof. E. 
A. Smith, of Wittenberg College, Ohio. In 
the absence of the «ev. John P. Peters, Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, who is with the Babylo- 
nian exploring expedition, Mr. James A. 
Montgomery has been appointed tutor of 
Hebrew. Mr Felix E. Sehelling, last year 
instructor in English, is this year assistant 




















professor of English literature. During the 
absence of Prof. William D. Marks, Whit- 
ney professor of dynamical engineering, 
Henry W. Sprangler, assistant engineer of 
the United States Navy, has been appointed 
to take his place. Prof. William A. Lam- 
berton, late of Lehigh University, has 
been elected professor of Greek. The chair 
of political economy in the Wharton School 
will be filled by Professor Patten. Mr. Jus- 
tice Miller, of the Supreme Court, opened 
the law school with a preliminary lecture, 
October Ist. 


...-The Rev. William F. Slocum, of Bal- 
timore, assumes immediately his new du- 
ties as. president of Colorado College. Mr. 
Slocum has left a very important work in 
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Maryland, a united and growing church, | really hecome radically undermined?”’ — : ° 
because of the claims of this new position | When he was at Hawarden. painting Mr. Pebbles. Ministerial Register 
which the friends of the college have urged | Gladstonethe subject of the artist’s portrait yon ; 


upon him, The institution has opened with 
a decided increase in its number of students, 
and there are stronger reasons than ever for 
a vigorous support of this important col- 
lege. Prof. G. N. Marden is to remain in 
the East to secure additional funds for its 
endowment, while President Slocum will 
devote himself exclusively to the develop- 
ment of the college work. 


. .De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., 
has opened its new year with the largest 
attendance in its history, the enrollment 
for the first week exceeding by about a hun- 
dred that of any corresponding period of 
the past. The attendance last year in all 
the schools was 853, and the indications 
now are that it will reach a thousand this 
year The chief increase is in the College 
of Liberal Arts. The freshman class will 
number more than a hundred. ‘The Uni- 
versity is gradually coming into the be- 
quest of the late Washington C. De Pauw, 
which, within the next few years, will 
amount to about two million dollars. 


--At the annual meeting of the Trus- 
tees of Brown University, President Robin- 
son reported that the institution had re- 
ceived $140,000 during the year. The degree 
of Master of Arts will hereafter be conferred 
only on graduates taking a special course 
of study. The committee on the admission 
of women reported against the plan, saying 
there was nodemand forit in Rhode Island. 
Dr. J. F. Jameson, of Johns Hopkins was 
chosen Professor of History. The Wilson 
Legacy, of *100,000 goes for a laboratory, 
and the Lyman Legacy, of 350,000 for a gym- 
nasium. A museum of sculpture has been 
started by H. K. Porter, of Pittsburg, 
Penn. . 


.... Vassar College opened September 24th 
with a brighter future than at any time in 
its history. Since the preparatory depart- 
ment has been abolished, predictions of dis- 
aster have come from every side: but the re- 
sult, it is, said vindicates the action of 
the trustees, President Taylor says: 

“ This is the first year we have had no prepar- 
atory department, and [ am deeply gratified at 
the brilliant prospect. We have entered more 
than one hundred new students, and the fresh- 
man Class will number seventy—the largest ever 
known. The total number of students will be 
about three hundred.” 


...The students of the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal Schocl, of which Booker T. Washing- 
ton, a Hampton graduate, is principal, 
have just completed a three and a half 
story brick building on which the students 
have doneall the work except putting on 
the roof. The building has been named 
“*Armstrong Hall’’ in honor of Gen. S. C. 
Armstrong, of the Hampton Institute. 


....Tobacco is to be shut out at the 
Chambersburg (Penn.) academy. No boy 
will be admitted who uses it in any way. 
Boarding and day pupils will be treated 
alike. The ground taken is that tobacco 
produces baneful effects on the minds and 
health of the students. 


....The Chicago Theological Seminary | 
<Congregational) opens with the largest 
number of students it has ever ha'!—over 
one hundred and thirty. An effort is being 
made to complete the proposed endowment 
of $300,000 before January Ist of the coming 
year. 


....The entering class o! Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., numbers 153, of whom 
128 are candidates for a degree and 25 are 
special students. The whole number of 
students in the college is 450, 


of Mr. Brightcropped up. ‘“ Ah!” said Mr. 
Gladstone, with much interest, “and how 
did you find him?” “Fairly well, and he 
spoke very affectionately of you, Mr. Glad- 
stone.’”’ ‘‘ Did he, indeed *”’ replied the sit- 
ter, sorrowfully—‘‘did he, indeed? That 
was a cruel blow—that after a lifetime of 
mutual esteem and of good work under- 
taken and carried through together we 
should be divided on so clear a question. 
Tell me, Mr. Holl’’—and here his mouth 
twitched, for he was evidently struggling 
with great emotion—‘“ tell me, did you 
notice anything in the manner of my old 
friend which would lead you to believe that 
his reason was becoming in any way un- 
hinged ?”’ 


....The reminiscences of Herr Ludwig 
Schneider, private secretary to the late Em- 
peror William of Germany, have been pub- 
lished, and are exciting immense interest, 
especially the chapters on the Franco-Ger- 
man campaign of 1870. When the Emperor 
addressed the army at the close of the war 
he dictated the closing passage of his speech 
as follows: “But do not forget that we 
must all be grateful toward Providence, for 
Providence has willed that we should be the 
instrument destined to accomplish what are 
such great events in the history of the 
world.”’ Schneider, not agreeing with this 
view of events, altered the expression so as 
to make it ruu: “Providence has permitted,” 
and was rebuked in this way: ‘‘Why, do 
you imagine,” said the Emperor, *'tnat I 
could have supported the heavy burden ot 
this war, in which such successes have been 
possible, if I had not entertained the firm 


conviction that Providence willed it, and | 


that we had been chosen as the instrument 
of Providence’ Write down textually 
what I dictated.” Schneider refused. The 
Emperor altered )t in his own hand, and it 
is so recorded. 


.... The Sultan has a number of very large 
farms, some of them covering miles in ex- 
tent, both in European Turkey and Asiatic 
Turkey, and these are intended to supply 
all those things which farms can produce to 
the palace. One of these farms is near Tchat- 
chaldja, where the government is now about 
building a fortress, and another at Ali-Bey_ 
Keni, both of these within easy ride from 
Constantinople. There are two others at 
Kouchoukchickmedje and Boyoukchouk- 
medje. These are all near Coustantinople. 
The others are in Asia Minor. On these 
much of the grain and food of the horses are 
raised. They are, or were, tilled by the 
compulsory labor of the Christians. large 
numbers of them being obliged by conscrip- 
tion to serve so many months a year on 
these farms. They were tied together like 
cattle, and brought by force and treated 
like brutes. This was a sort of tax duty 
which they were obliged to pay in labor, 
It may not be so now, but prebably is. 


....Professor Piazzi Smyth has resigned 





his position as Professor of Astronomy in | 
Edinburgh University and Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland. It is now many years 


| since Professor Smyth held any class for 


teaching astronomy in the university, and | 
he states that his reason for retiring is not | 
only advancing years, but ** despair of ever 
being able to do anything good or to com- 
pete with other observatories when the Gov- 
ernment continues to refuse to do what 
their own commission recommended.” 


.... The grave of Wendell Phillips, at Mil- 
ton, Mass., is still unmarked. But a mon- 
ument is soon to be erected by Mrs. Green, 





....Tilden Seminary, West Lebanon, N. 
H., opened on Tuesday, Sept. 18th, withan | 
increase of boarders over last year. The | 
larger part of a fund of $10,000 has been se- 
cured for its use. 


Personalities. 


Tue late Mr. Frank Holl, the painter, 
ouce narrated this amusing story of a 
famous Parliamentary and personal differ- 
ence. When he was painting the portrait of 
Mr. Bright he incidentally mentioned that 
he was about to perform the same operation 
for Mr. Gladstone. “It must be a very 
painful thing for you, Mr. Bright,” he 
hazarded, *‘ that after all these years you 
should have found cause to sever your con- 
nection?” ‘Indeed it is,’ responded Mr. 
Bright, with a sigh; ‘*tothink that after we 
have trodden the same path together, 
shoulder to shoulder and hand in hand, we 
shou!d be forced apart in the evening of our 
lives! Do you know, Mr Holl. lveriously | 
fear that my dear old friend’s mind has ' 


the sister of the dead orator. It will be a 
rough, weather-stained granite bowlder 
about five feet in hight, and in the front 
center will be placed a sunken tablet bear- 
ing an inscription. The stone will be 
placed in the rear of the lot and in view of 
the path. 


... Lady Martin—Miss Heten Faucit—has 
regained her health, aud will this week give 
a public reading in aid o * tree library at 
Llangollen. Her last appearance was as | 
the heroine in a play performed for the re- | 
lief of sufferers from the great Glasgow 
Bank failure, some nine years ago. 


....Johbn Wesley once wrote to Adam | 
Clarke this laconic epistle: ‘“‘ Do not please 
the Devil by preachiug too loud or too long 
but please God by denyiny yourself herein.” 


...In the Spanish Cabinet there are two 
men of Irish lineage—Senor Pendergast, 
Minister of the Interior, and Lieutenant 
General O’Ryan, Minister of War. 


....Mrs. Humphrey Ward is the wife of a 
London Times writer. Sheis of slight fig- | 
ure, with a colurless face. dark bair and 
bright eyes. 


Qrus 


THE political orators are carrying every- 
thing be forum.— Duluth Paragrapher. 


book-keeper be 
Because he is an 


--»»Why should our 
shunned as dangerous ? 
adder! 


-.-.-The latest advices tell us strolling 
is the proper way to fish for a husband at 
the beach.—The Ocean. 


---."*I thought you went to Harvard »” 
“No.” “What’s the matter’ Scared off ?”’ 
‘*No; it was a condition, not a theory, that 
confronted me.’’— Puck. 


.-.-Handmaiden (to tramp): *‘Go ‘way; 
I won't give you nothin’.” Tramp (from 
Boston): ‘Particularly grammar. Good_ 
by !’— Washington Critic. 


...-The American eagle is much more 
popular than the British lion. This is be- 
cause the American eagle can be cashed 
for ten do)lars.—Harper’s Bazar. 


.-- Johnny Dumpsey: ** Pa, what do sail 
boats do when they meet each other ? They 
can’t whistle like steamboats.” Mr. Dump- 
sey: “‘No, my son; but they all have yawls.” 
—Burlington Free Press. 


....**Oh, the Frenchman was very harsh- 
ly treated. They threw him off the balcony 
into the street.” **They did? Well, was 
he hurt much ? Anything broken ?” ‘‘Noth 
ing but his English.””"—Harper’s Bazar. 


canal Miss Grace: “Peculiar costume fora 
man to wear, isn’t it?’ Unele George: 
“Yes; but do you knowthat at one time 
the men of the United States wore dresses?” 
Miss Grace: “Why, no: when was that?” 
Uncle George: **When they were infants.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... She (gazing at the elephant): ‘“* What 
majesty, George! Such massive dignity 
and conscious power.’’ He: * Ye-es; but 
don’t you think, dear, that the one smail 
peanut he has just put into his huge body 
with such a childish relish somewhat weak- 
ens the general effect ?’— Harper's Bazar. 


.... lmpatient Husband: “Where in the 
world have you been?’ I want my dinner!” 
Wife: “Excuse me, John, but Iran down to 
the sewing society at five, and to my sur- 
prise it didn’t wind up until eight.” Hus- 
band: “You mean it was wound up at five 
and didn’t run down till eight.”,—The Sun. 


aimed \ German professor says that thirty- 
five flashes of common lightning would keep 
an incandescent Jamp burning for an hotr. 
Owing to the difficulty of capturing a flash 
of lighninyg, and preserving it unti! wanted, 
persons who use incandescent lamps will 
continue to depend upon electyicity at so 
much per lamp.—Norristown Hera'd. 


..-. lt was in a Boston private school of 
fashionable repute, and the young ladies, 
who had been studying the History and the 
Constitution of the Unitea States. were 
under examination. ‘‘ How is law made 2” 
said the instructor. ‘Oh,’ said a tailor- 


| made damsel, cheerfully, ‘‘the Senate has 


to ratify it, and then the President has to 
veto it.””— Boston Beacon. 


.... Young Mr. Muscle left at a very late 
hour, and the old man stood at the head of 
the stairs, chuckling in fiendish glee. Then 
there was an awful disturbance in the 
front yard, and the aforesaid old man 
laughed, ha, ha! Then came the cry of 
“Help! “ What’s wanted ®” shouted the 
aged sinner. A clarion voice rang out: 
‘I want somebody to help me bury a dog!” 
—Teras Siftjngs. 


....-The Retort Courteous.—A farmer 
traveling in a foreign land for the first 
time, becoming somewhat anxious about 
the condition of his live-stock, telegraphed 
home: 

“Is things all right at the barn’ 

“JOHN BREEN.” 
His stable-boy. whose conversation was 
proverbially laconic, immediately tele- 
graphed back: 

* JOHN BREEN,—Things is. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


* ROBER’.” 


....Speaking of how some people always 
mis quote a Southern lady once told the fol- 
lowing: ‘* A cavalry officer, bespattered with 
mud and dirt, entered an opera box during 
the representation of ‘Orpheus and Euryd- 
ice,’ and exclaimed: ‘Well, I have just rid- 
den ten miles to see Orpheus’— ‘And 
Eurydice,’ calmly remarked a young belle 
amid much laughter. Having occasion to 
visit the opposite box, he was asked what 
caused all of that laughter. whereupon he 
laughed very heartily and said: * Ob, that 
Miss Eyre is the wittiest person I know: 
when | said that [ had «ome to see Orpheus 


she saic, ‘‘And I presume that you came on 
horse hack, Captain.”’ * “ 








BAPTIST. 


CONNER, J. E., ord. in David City, Neb 

JOHNSTON, J. A., el is f 
Nashua, N. H. oe i in 

MEEARAD, T. M., called to Wilton, 


MOORE, W. W., Glens Falls, N 
recently, aged 83. » ¥., died 

SARGENT, 
signs. 

SPINNEY, W. A., Owatonna, Min 
to Elyria, O. D+» Called 

WHITE, T. D: (Methodist Protest, 
at Nicholville, N. Y. ant), ord, 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BATH, THOMAs W., Brighton, Ill., resi 

BLAKE, HEnry, A., Plymouth, ch, 
idence, R. L., resigns. o Pine: 

CRO¥T, DELMER, E., Wolcott, Vt., resigns, 

DEROME, J. A., French ch., Central Falls 

I., resigus, . 

EVANS, CHARLEs, 
Ind,, resigns. 

FARRAR, HEnry, 
Guilford, N. H. 

GLEASON, GrorGE L., Byfield. Accent, 
joint pastorate Fourth and Riverside 

chs., Haverhill, Mass. 

HARP, Cyrvs D., Houlton, Me., resigns, 

HARTWELL, Minor S., Menasha, Wig 
resigns. = 

JACKMAN, GEORGE W., 
Ill., resigns. 

JOHNSON, E. A., ord. in Troy, N. C., as 4 
missionary of A. M. A. 

KELSEY, Henry H., inst. 
Hartford, Corn. 

MEANS, OLIVER W., Hartford Seminary 
ord. in Enfield, Conn. 

MORSE, WILLIAM E., ord. in Second ch, 
Wells, Me. 

PAGE, FREDERIC, Somerset. 
signs. 

PEARSON, B. F , ord. in Park, Neb. 

RICKER, ALBERT E., ord, in Ogalalla, 
Neb. 

SANBORN, GEORGE M., inst. in Church of 
Redeemer, St. Louis, Mo. 

SLADE, WILLIAM, Andover Seminary, ord. 
in Second ch., W. Newbury, Mass. 

SHERMAN, EUGENE L., accepts eall to 
Sloan, Ia. 

SHEPHERD. SAMUEL, Warren Ave.,branch 
of First ch., Chicago, I)., resigns. 

SIMS, THoMAs, Valley City. called to 
Fargo, Dak. 

STAPLETON, Nosert, Inilay City, Mich,, 
resigns. 

STONE, Epwarp P., supplies at Vander} 
bilt, Mich. 

TAYLOR, CHARLES I., Ceresco and E, New- 
ton, Mich., resigns. 

TENNEY, WILLIAM L., of Oberlin Semi 
nary, ord. in First ch., Oberlin, O. 

TRUEBLOOD, JASPER, Mauckport, Ind., 
resigns. 

TUTTLE, Joun E., inst. in Central ch., 
Jamaica Plaiv, Mass. 

TYLER, Amory H., Camden, cailed to 
Monson, Me. 

VAN A')KEN, ABRAM, takes charge of new 
church, Rapid River, Mich. 

VITTUM, EpMUND M., First ch., Guilford, 
Conn., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, W. H. (Meth.), accepts call to 
Marion, Ind 

WINCH. GEORGE W., inst. in First ch., 
Holyoke, Mass. 

WINSLOW, JAcosB, Fairview, Kan., re- 
signs. 

WOODBURN, J. A., accepts call to Neta- 
waka, Kan., for a year. 

WOODMANSEE, WILLIAM, St. Louis, 
Mich., invited to supply Secend ch. 
Ottumwa, Ia. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BADGER, Lucius F., ord. and inst, # 
Groveland, N. Y. 

COLMERY, D. R., removes from Long 
Beach to Monrovia, Cal. 

DERUELLE, DANIEL, South Bethlehem, 
accepts call to Tioga, Penn. 

DONALDSON, W. M., removes 
Northfield, O., to Hastings, Minn. 

KEYES, E. D., removes from Winchester, 
O., to Paw Paw, Lee County, Iil. 

KNIGHTON, FREDERICK, Ph.D., died at 
Stroudsburg, Penn., recently, aged 76. 

McLEAN, HEcToR A., Odessa, accepts call 
to Brandywine Manor ch., Downing- 
town, Penn. 

MORRISON, D., removes from Tekonsha to 
Evart, Mich. 

POTTER, J. L., removes to Chestnut 
Street, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O. 
TRAVELLI, Joseru S., died in Sewickley, 

Penn, recently, aged 79. 
UMBERGER, JAMEs B., White Clay Creek, 
Penn., resigns. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BEATTY,ARCHIBALD, D.D.,accepts election 
to rectorship St. James’s, Wellington, 
Kan. 
BOOTH, RosBerT C., becomes assistant 
minister St. Bartholomew’s, New York, 
BROOKE, FRANCIS R., becomes rector 
Trinity ch., Atchison, Kan. 
HEFFERN, A. D., Trinity ch., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., resigns. 
INNES, R. F., Hestonville, Penn., resigns. 
JONES, W.S., accepts rectorship St. Paul’s, 
Fairfield, Conn. 
MAY, Davin, becomes rector Church Holy 
Comforter, East Baltimore, Md. 


O. C., Randolph, Mass., re. 


Brazil and Cardonia, 


Chatham, removes ty 


Garden Prairie, 
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Music. 


ge WORCESTER (MASS.) MUSIC 
FESTIVAL. 


EDITORIAL CURRESPONDENCE. 
Z. 


WoRCESTER, MAss., Sept. 20th, 1888.” 
que hearts of the Board of Officers devot- 
themselves so ardently to the success 
this city’s notable and widely honored 
yal event must beat high with elation 
this last day of another Festival week; 
orn the hearts of those who look on the 
orcester Festival chiefly in the seuse of a 
enterprise, in which the showing 
of tbe page of the ledger is of more impor- 
than its musicalinfluences and out- 
from autumn to autumn. There is 
jng of a difficulty in finding officials 
attitude to their charge is intelli- 
otherwise. Other Festivals have 
thronged, at concert after concert; but 
{do not think Mechanic’s Hall’s capable 
and galleries ever held such masses 
atpeople, or audiences that gave a fuller 
presentation of what the Festival is to 
Worester, in all social grades of the place. 
jp particular, the public rehearsals have 
yn crowded to an unprecedented degree 
ach morning. The tickets for successive 
atertainments have brought good pre- 
niums. The weather has been delightful, 
me morning’s brief downpour excepted. 
There must be a larger profit to the Asso- 
cistion than they bave ever had, and that 
js saying much. It is probable that, be- 
aides its musical interests, many circum- 
gaces have made this year’s Festival an 
dject of strong local interest and discus- 
sion. 
Jnaparticular paper, to follow the pres- 
atone, we intend to consider at unwonted 
\ength (because the exigency of such con- 
sideration proves uncommonly plain), the 
whderelation of the Festival here, as it 
pris, to true musical progress and taste 
ingeneral, and tothe taste and wishes of 
Waeester. The week’s course has put some 
wally important elements of the scheme in 
aclear light, and made them decidedly 
wre significant than hitherto. The pres- 
atarticle will, therefore , devote itself only 
wa retrospect, necessarily shorter than we 
puld choose, of the most important details 
ithe eight concerts. 
Tuesday’s inaugural program began with 
Wihoven’s cantata “* Die Glorreiche Au- 
gablick,’’ with adapted text and changed 
titlepow is known as‘** The Praise of Mu 
dée’—the quickly completed work which Bee- 
thoven prepared in 1814 for the Congress of 
iilied Sovereigns in Vienna, and that con- 


wt graced by royal auditors that the 
wmposer always regarded with so 
wich satisfaction. The cantata is not 


wrth its revival to-day. Its simplicity 
wms like triviality compared with those 
wrks of Beethoven wherein emotional and 
uuical meaning is as great to-day as when 
eink of their scores was not dry. Its re- 
ltiouship to his Mozartian period is quite 
the Its interest to the modern musician 
nwtbe that of performance. Mrs. Theo- 
deJ, Toedt, Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, 
Masts. George J. Parker and D. M. Bab- 
tk furnished an acceptable quartet of 
wists (particularly Mrs. Toedt). The 
thous sang for the most part smoothly 
adwell. Mr. Zorrahn’s orchestra had, of 
Mise, no difficulty in doing tbe accom 
Mtiment justice. The second number of 
the afternoon was the performance of a 
Vieuxtemps Concertstuck by Miss Ella 
Kidney, a young lady introduced by local 
interest. Her performance showed a mu- 
sical intelligence as yet unable to express 
itelf to any satisfactorily artistic degree; 
aidher being thus urged, in ber imper- 
fectly trained condition on the attention of 
4Festival audience was an instance of that 
attique “musical convention”’ policy which 
the Festival management are still too apt 
tobetray. Mrs. Moore-Lawson, in a Scena 
from Spohr’s * Faust’’; Mrs. Toedt in Mas- 
Sehet’s fine air ‘ Il est Doux” (very well 
Sung); Mr. Babcock in a curiously out-of- 
place religious ballad ‘‘The Hills of The 
Lord,” and Mr. Parker in a musicianly 
Tendering of Beethoven’s ‘ Penitence” 
Song, together made up the number of 
Vocal solos. The orchestra contributed a 
commonplace little march ‘‘ The Sentinel,” 
by Hiller, and a Meyerbeer “ Torchlight 
Dance.” The evening concert was a per- 
formance of Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem, 
that was among the best entertainments of 
the week. The soloists were Mme. Giulia 
Valda, Mme. Clara Poole, Mr. Max Alvary 
4nd Mr. Ivan Morowski. Mave. ‘Valda’s 
S00d execution was some atonement for 
her colorless share, if one regarded religious 
Sentiment and artistic breadth. Mme. Poole 
tid so very well, in spite of the defective 





production’ of her upper notes, and put 

such warmth of feeling into her music that 

she deserved and received special ap):lause. 

Mr. Alvary has, unluckily, been indisposed 

from the day he arrived here. That he was 

able to get through the *‘ Ingemisco,”’ for 

instance, acceptably, and his work in the 

concerted numbers, was a matter of sym- 

pathetic satisfaction. Mr. Morowski must 

also be commended. The chorus treated their 
less elaborated music with strong effect, and 

the orchestra was exceedingly good. It 
has always been too small for a music- 
festival’s welfare. The Worcester chorus, 
too, needs enlarging and a judicious weed- 
ing-out, of some objectionable material. 
The matinée on Wednesday may be briefly 
touched upon, for it offered only two inci- 
dents really worthy of attention; the artis- 
tic violin playing of Mt. Franz Kneisel, in 
the Beethoven Concerto, and the appear- 
ance of a very sweet-voiced and lovely 
young Bostonian singer, Miss Marguerite 
Hall, who has been with the Henschels in 
London concertizings. She has evidently 
profited delightfully by the connection in 
the cultivation of her natural gifts. She 
has a mezzo voice of beautifully sweet and 
even quality. She sang two little French 
songs exquisitely, both by Mr. Goring 
Thomas. The program was as irrelevant 
to a festival as possible, in all vocal details 
—a kind of church-choir concert in fact. 
Miss Hope Glenn (another invalid all the 
week), Miss M. F. Dunton and Miss M., A. 
Howe were additional soloists. Tre orches- 
tral pieces were Bruch’s “ Lorelei” prelude, 
a familiar Bach air and gavot, and Saint- 
Siiens ‘*Phaeton.’”’ The revival of the 
‘*Moses in Egypt,’’ of Rossini, which mo- 
nopolized the evening, drew a great house. 
As an opera it ceased to exist long decades 
ago; as an oratorio it has not been 
taken by the shoulders and so imperatively 
roused up into anything likewide-awakeness 
for some twenty years. Why the choice of 
it was made is a matter that will be hardly 
as intelligible to those wgo have not sore 
knowledge of thedim lightin which this 
Worcester Festival management delight to 
walk and guide their enterprise. The 
‘“*Moses”’ is as out of keeping with the 
devotional and musical spirit of our time 
as any score they could well have stooped 
down to hunt out from the musty and dim 
corners of the past. To see such patience 
and so many resources concentrated on it 
was a grief. Its libretto emasculates the 
noble story of the Bible. As a drama, it is 
as feeble as Metastasio’s texts. Its musical 
setting is—Rossini. in his trivial and helter- 
skelter operatic days, and his ‘‘Stabat 
Mater’’ is not a more undevout score, tho 
ten times more beautiful a one. It 
dances, sighs and trills and languishes 
through the plagues and’ through a 
love-affair between Osiris, Prince of 
Egypt and Esther the equally 
supposititious daughter of Moses, Esther 
and through the Passage of the Red Sea, 
with every musical inappropriateness 
and horeyed sentimentality of the date and 
of Rossini’s style. It is as monotonously 
sweet to the ear as it 1s offensive to artistic 
intelligence, and dramatic truth in this gen- 
eration. Its whole structure dissolves before 
one chorus of Handel’s “Israel,” like wet 
lumps of sugar. Its success before the 
Worcester public on this occasion was,we are 
sure (and we are glad to be sure of it for the 
credit of the community), largely that of an 
unfamiliar work, as to which the audience 
had been little informed; or accepted weekly 
misinformation. A few pages of modern 
criticism quoted from sundry authoritita- 
tive authors would*have perhaps given 
courage to convictions when the perform- 
ance ended amid, undue applause. The 
oratorio was well sung by the soloists, 
Mme. Valda, Miss Juch and the Messrs. 
Parker, Morowski, Toedt and Babcock. The 
chorus could hardly have found much diffi- 
culty in Rossini’s relatively simple scoring 
for them, and the orchestra did Mr. 
Zerrahn’s leadership credit all through. 
Let us hope (even if we dare not altogether 
expect),that this misconceived and unrepre- 
sentative, work of the most remarkable 
operatic genius Italy has ever known (and 
one of the most eminent that the world has 
ever listened to in better scores) will be 
shelved in Worcester henceforth; as in 
every progressive-spirited musical center of 
the country. 

The Thursday’s matinée program was a 
gain over its fellows to a considerable ex- 
tent. It approached nearer fitness to a Fes- 
tival. Mr. Max Alvary sang with much of 
his usual dramatic and vocal felicity the 
**Preislied ” in the ** Meistersingers.’’ Mme. 
Poole -revived the beautiful scena in the 
final of Gounod’s “Sapho,”’ seldom heard 
nowadays, atoning in the feeling of her de- 
livery for the unsuitableness of the stanzas 
to her voice. Mme. Valda gave an air from 


Rubenstein’s “‘ Dimon” not without artis- 
tic success. Intermediate orchestral num- 
bers were Thomas’s “ Mignon” Overture 
(which Mr. Zerrahn put last, in addition to 
sanctioning its inclusion) ; a little string 
serenade by Sommerlacht, and that nurs- 
ery étude, Haydn’s Surprise Symphony’s 
Andante(!) Anent this, as well as the Ros- 
sini oratorio and the Beethoven cantata, it 
is plain that to the Festival management 
Worcester’s taste in music must be limited 
to the antique, and in literature to the nov- 


els of Scott, Bulwer ard Austin or the poetry 
of Pope or Rogers or Moore. Two interest- 
ing and novel features of this program were, 
however, gratefully accepted. Mr. Arthur 
Weld’s Suite for orchestra, *‘ Italia,’’ in five 
descriptive movements—" Monte Cassino,” 
“Venezia,” ‘Napoli,’ ‘Amalfi’ and 
‘“Roma”’—is a fine work. The melodic 
invention is marked in all except one 
of the movements—eminently so in the 
first, sec nd and fifth. The orchestra- 
tion is confident, rich and bold. The 
work is a new example of composition in 
the young American school of théught. 
The other novelty was a double excerpt 
from Peter Cornelius’s beautiful opera—re- 
vived in Germany a few years ago aftera 
long slumber—**The Barber of Bagdad.”’’ 
It was composed about the year 1858, unsuc- 
cessfully put forth, but greatly appreciated 
by the author’s contemporaries, and now 
apt to take its place as belonging rather to 
our day than toits birth-time. Mr. Alvary 
and Mme. Valda sang a stirring love-duo, 
and Mr. Gardner 8S. Lamson and the chorus 
gave, with delightful effect, the beautiful 
finale of the second act—an address by one 
of the characters of the libretto, with the 
responsive ‘*Salaam Aleikoum”’ of bis audi- 
tors. The music is beautifully flowing 
and gracefnl. In the evening one of the 
most noble and devout of modern re- 
lizious compositions was heard —the 
magnificent setting of the Nineteenth 
Psalm, by Camille Saint-Siiens. It is 
in ten numbers, all characterized by pure 
and elevated so:o melody, the harmonic 
knowledge of its eminent writer as to con 
certed numbers and choral passages, and a 
perfect felicity in orchestral accompani- 
ment. It is one of the most valuable works 
for such a purpose as this evening’s that 
could be asked. The soloists were Mrs. 
Toedt. Miss Hall, Miss Glenn, Mr. Toedt, 
Mr. Lamson, Mr.C. I. Rice, Mr. B. T. Ham- 
mond and Mr. Myron W. Whitney. This per- 
formance surpassed any otherin the Festival. 
Mme. Teresa Carreno at this concert contrib- 
uted the only pianogorte music of the week 
—playig in Edward A. MacDoweil’s fiery 
concerto with all her splendid brililancy 
and artis ic and personal magnetism. Miss 
Marie Howe, a young singer from Brattle- 
boro, Vt., who has been studying somewhat 
to develop a very high and promising so- 

rano voice, for colorature singing,gave the 
Pokus scene, **Ou Va la Jeune Indoue,” 
with more confidence than success. Miss 
Howe is very beautiful to look at. She has 
a soprano of great possibilities. She does 
some things well. These last are few. 
eShe neither produces her notes properly 
nor executes fluently. She has nearly 
everything to learn, if compared with the 
artistsshe imitates. Her public appearances 
now are very unvvise and far from pleasant. 
She is too promising a young singer to 
trifle with her gifts. Other solo numbers 
were listened to this evening—Mr. ‘T'ceut’s, 
Mr. Whitney’s, and Miss Gienn’s and Mr. 
Zerrahu directed a reasonably impressive 
playing ot the ‘“‘Tannhaiiser’’ overture to 
conclude the most interesting day of the 
Festival taken altogether. 

The * Hebrides”? overture of Mendels- 
sohn; ‘‘Ardon gli Incensi’’ from ** Lucia,” 
sung by Miss Howe, who has been entbusi- 
astically successful with the public; Spobr’s 
entire “Consecration of Tones’ Symphony 
on the Festival orchestra with the ex- 
planatory Pfeiffer stanzas, read by Mr. 
kK. H. Russell; Schubert’s ‘* Twenty-third 
Psalm ” very sweetly and smoothly sung 
by the ladies’ chorus; and the appearance 
of a pew young tenor, whom lvucal interest 
discussed, Mr. W. J. Lavin, and Gold- 
mark’s always popular “Rustic Wedding” 
Symphony—these made up the last 
matinee. Comment on the choice of 
Spohr’s symphony is unneccessary to met- 
rupolitan musical minds, It was very well 

layed indeed; Mr. Zerrahn evidently be- 
ing in his element in its direction, tho the 
Goldmark music received an equally care- 
ful performance. Mr, Lavin’s is a voice 
for wuich fair auguries may be made with- 
iu a limited range of music. But, as in 
Miss Howe’s case, he has a vast deal yet to 
learn about it; and with the good quality of 
his low notes, his harsh ana forced bigh 
ones (almost altogether those di test a )bad- 
ly contrast. ‘The Festival ended. the same 
evening with ‘The Messiah” (after the 
Robert Franz version) sung by Miss Juch, 
Miss Glenn, Mr. Alvary ana Mr. Babcock. 
lt was nota well chosen quartet for the sa- 
cred oratorio. Miss Juch and Mr. Alvary, 
as to some numbers, at least, carried cff 
the honors, a resuit scarcely to be expected 
in sucn music. ‘I'he choruses were impos- 
ing, if not accurate and clear, in their du- 
ties, and Mr. Zerrahn’s orchestra played ex- 
termely well under his careful directing. 
The audience was a spectacle to see, in the 
way it filled the auditorium from first to 
last note. 

Sucn is a hasty review of the work of the 
week. In the concluding paper of other char- 
acter 1n our next issue, as aforesaid, the 
reader will be asked to consider some signal- 
ly important traits of Worcester’s great 
annual musical event in respect of the 
Festival’s attitude to the local public so 
generously interested in it, aud tne ques- 
tion of its relative position (© art as com- 
parea with other Ameriean festivals. Dis- 
cussion of these topics the Festival of 1888 
has made peculiarly in order. 

‘THE prospectus of the Metropolitan Opera 
House season of opera in German is issued, 








and its anuouncements will presently be 
duly set forth in this paper. 


Wews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE worst of the yellow fever in the 
South has passed. A strict cordon was 
placed about Jacksonville last week, but 
the occasion for this will soon be done away 
with. The people are greatly cheered by 
the apparent change for the better and are 
beginning to resume business. The dis- 
tress, however, isas great as ever, tho great 
efforts are being made to supply all needy 
persons. There are scores of needy and dis- 
tressed families that can only be reached 
by private charity, and this is given freely. 
Up to Sunday the total number of cases 
— 2,626, and the total number of deaths 


....Following the announcemapnt of week 
before last of the forgeries of James F. Be- 
dell. the trusted clerk of the law firm of 
Shipman, Barlow, Larocque and Choate, 
came the announcement last week of 
equally bold forgeries by another lawyer, 
William R. Foster, Jr. This member of 
the bar, who enjoyed a good reputation pro- 
fessionally and socially, had charge of plac- 
ing the New York mortgages of the Prod- 
uce Exchange Gratuity Fund. Of these 
mortgages he forged a number, amounting 
in value to $192,000. He was missing when 


the report of the forgery was received, and 
has not been found. 


....A monster mass-meeting wa’ held 
by Republicans at the Polo Grounds in 
this city last Saturday evening, the guest 
and chief orator of the occasion being James 
G. Blaine. Speeches were also made by 
Governor Foraker, A. B. Humphrey, John 
Finnerty, A. W. Tenney. Dr. W. B. Der- 
rick, Gen. Adam King, Congressman W. 
E. Mason, A. L. Morrison, W. C. Plummer 
and Mr. Sumner. The number of persons 
present was variously estimated at from 
30,000 to 70,000. 

..--On Monday the present session of 
Congress became the longest in American 
history. The House of Representatives has 
not had a quorum for several weeks, but 
such business as could be done by “ unani- 
mous consent ’’ has been done; and as one 
of the regular annual appropriation bills, 
the General. Deficiency, is still before the 
conuferrees of the two Houses. it cannot yet 
be said that the year’s regular work for 
either House is finished. 

....President Cleveland, after signing the 
Chinese Bill], transmitted it to Congress on 


Monday together with a long message re- 
viewing the whole Chinese question. The 
bill accomplishes more effectually than any 
previous one the exclusion of Chinese labor- 
ers from this country. 


FOREIGN. 


.... The King of Belgium contributes an- 
nually 1.500,000 francs to the support of the 
Congo State. The revenue from duties col- 
lected in the territory amounts to about 
200,000 francs. It is expected that the pro- 
ceeds of the lottery instituted in Belgium 
for the benefit of the Congo State will raise 
tke total revenue in a short timeto nearly 
3,000,000 francs. The annual expenditure at 
present is only about 1,900,000 francs. It is 


stated that King Leopold intends to devote 
the surplus at the outset to the establish- 
ment of three fortified camps as a protec- 
tion against the Arabs. 


.... [tis officially announced in Berlin that 
Prince Bismarck has obtained the consent 
of Emperor William to prosecute the pub- 
lishers of the Deutsche Rundschaw for re- 
vealing state secrets in publishipg the ab- 
stract from the diary of the late Emperor 
Frederick. The Emperor gave his consent 
to the proceedings irrespective of the ques- 
tion as to whether the published extract is 
genuine or not. The publishers of the pa- 
per announced that Professor Geffokev, of 
Hamourg, furnished the abstracts to them, 
and has since been arrested. 

....Justin McCarthy, M.P., has written 
an indignant letter denying as an ignoble 
cplumny Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion that 
every Irish leader, from the highest to the 


lowest, has profited by the Nationalist agi- 
tation, Mr. McCarthy says that there is 
not one but who, in a worldly sense, would 
have been better off if he had not joined the 
party. 


....The party of action in Russia is urg- 
ing the Government to intervene in Af- 
ghanistan if the Ishak Khan movement 
spreads. The Panslavist papers contend 


that since the Indian Government keeps 
advanced forces close to the Afghan frun- 
tier, Russia has a right to maintain a force 
on the frontier ot the province of Herat. 


....Great excitement prevails in London 
over six murders that have recently been 
committed in Whitechapel. The victims 
are all women. Tbe police are without a 


clue as to the assassin. The two who were 
murdered Saturday night were within easy 





call of passers by and police. The murders 
were committed with fiendish brutality. 
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THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


WE are not sure but the first burst of 
interest in the welfare of the Indian has 
passed, and that, since the Century of 
Dishonor has been confessed and the most 
pressing legislation has been secured, and 
a few wrongs have been righted, our 
people are, on this subject, suffering a 
relaxation of effort, awaiting what may 
be called their ‘* second wind.” It is fully 
acknowledged now that the Indians must 
be brought into the relation of citizens, 
holding their lands in severalty like other 
citizens, The system of lands held in 
common, with provision made by the 
Government for their wants, is pauper- 
izing and degrading. In time the Dawes 
Severalty Law will break up the reserva- 
tions and make citizens of the Indians. 

The Mohonk Indian Conference knaws 
no such thing as relaxation or weariness, 
and waits for no second wind. It has 
always set the goil well ahead and forced 
the running. 

This Mohonk Conference is really a 








ton and Dudley of Cambridge and Bos- 
ton; Austin Abbott; Judge Draper, Su- 
perintendent of the Schools of New York; 
ex-Mayor Low, of Brooklyn; General 
Armstrong and Gen. C. H. Howard; 
Editors Kinney, of Hartford, Smith, of 
Philadelphia, and Abbott and Ward of 
New York; Professor Painter, of Wash- 
ington; Mrs. Quinton, Mrs. Senator 
Dawes and Miss Dawes, Miss Helen Lud- 
low, Miss Collins, Mrs, Kinney, and nearly 
a hundred other officers of Indian asso- 
ciations, and earnest men and women 
from all over the country. 

What these friends of the Indian, some 
theoretical and some practical, some 
students of laws and principles and 
others of conditions and facts, teachers, 
inspectors, missionaries and Eastern 
friends agree upon may be concluded to 
be nearly right. It has been in the past, 
and legislation has followed their de- 
cree. We do not stop to argue; it is 
enough to state. 

The first thing proposed is the correc- 
tion of the terrible wrong by which the 
Indian is left by the laws of the land un- 
protected when innocent and unpun- 
ished when guilty. An Indian guilty of 
the grossest crime on a reservation, can- 
not, in practice, be tried even for mur- 
der in the courts of the territory or any- 
where else. He pays no taxes to support 
an Indian criminal in prison or to pay for 
the witnesses brought hundreds of miles 
to testify for or against him, or to pur- 
chase the rope that shall hang him. Where 
thelaws allow him to be tried by a terri- 
torial court, the people who pay the taxes 
properly refuse tobe at the expense. It 
ischeaper either to let him run on the 
reservation or to turn him over to Judge 
Lynch. There is not a court of the 
United States ona reservation, only pet- 
ty police judges improvised by the In- 


| dian Bureau and thé agents, administer- 
| 


ing no code of law and competent only to 
send an offender for a few days to a 
guard-house. This desperate and fatal 
evil needs wise correction. Whether a 
bill prepared by 4 committee of the Mo- 
honk Conference appointed last year and 
distributed this year is the best that can 
be contrived, the Conference could not be 
sure, altho they had great confidence *in 
the judgment of such men as Professor 
Thayer of the Cambridge Law School, and 


| Austin Abbott, of New York, and the 





legal experts consulted by this Commit- 
tee. The Conference does, therefore, in 
its Platform, published elsewhere, heartily 
approve the principles of this bill, and 
urges upon Congress favorable considera- 
tion of this or some similar bill. 

This matter of legal protection was 
properly put in the forefront. But next 
to it comes the importance of supplying 
public schools for all the Indians. At 
present not one in ten of the {Indian chil- 
dren could go to school if he would. Be- 
nevolent societies have been compelled to 


| supplement what has been done by the 


Government, but both together must be 
inadequate for many years tocome. The 
Mohonk Conference asks Congress to ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to supply the 
lack; and it asks the Indian Bureau to de- 
vise a complete system of Indian Educa- 
tion, and it offers its help by a Com- 
mittee on Education, which shall con- 
sult with the Bureau on the subject. 
It is not the business of the pioneer 
settlers of the territory to pay for the 
public schools of the untaxed Indians 
rapidly becoming settlers im severalty ; 
it is not the business of benevolent 
societies to provide these schools ; it is the 
business of the Government to supply 
them in full measure. This the Conference 


| demands, and it emphasizes its demand 


meeting of the Board of Indian Commis- | 


sioners, to which, on the invitation of 
Albert K. Smiley, one of the members 


of that Board, as host, as many men and | 


women specially interested in the wel- 
fare of the Indian as can be accommo- 
dated as his guests, are invited. 

were to be met last week the 
brothers Smiley; Indian Commissioners 
Fisk, Whittlesey and Barstow; Secreta- 
ries Kendall, Strieby and Ellinwood: Pro- 
fessors J. B. Thayer and F. G. Peabody, 
the Rev. H. W. Foote and Messrs Hough- 


two 


There | 


that the teachers in these schools shall 
be proved competent by examination, 
and shall be exempt from removals for 
any cause except unfitness. 

The education should be compulsory. 
The Government must leave no free willin 
the matter to the parents. The children 
must be educated into our American civi- 
lization. This does not mean that the 





| parent shall have no choice of schools, | 
’ 


for he should be allowed to send his 
child to a privat? or missionary school if 
he prefers; but to some school that comes 
up to the standard he must send his child. 


The Government must in no way in- 
terfere with the great work done by 
the Christian Churches for the Indians. 
So long as these schools receive no aid 
from the Government, as is the case with 
mapy of them, their liberty must not be 
interfered with; and the Churches ought, 
while this transitional state of things 
lasts, to arouse themselves to the emer- 
gency of the duty. 

And further, altho we look forward 
to a time in the near future when 
the Government shall provide free 
education for all the Indians, yet while 
this is not done and cannot be done, 
the present plan, by which the Govern- 
ment pays the board of certain students 
in schools supported by benevolent socie- 
ties, should be continued, and in no case 
should the Government establish compet- 
ing schools so long as there are thousands 
of Indians yet unprovided for. 

These principles received unanimous in- 
dorsement. They may be depended on as 
wise. There was no discussion of allot- 
ment of land. That is settled. The Mo- 
honk Conference has stopped talking on 
that point; it looks forward. The ques- 
tion was consideravly discussed whether it 
would be well to have in Washington a 
paid Secretary of the Conference whose 
business it should be to look after the in- 
terests of the Indians in behalf of the gen- 
eral interests of the Conference and of the 
numerous benevolent and philanthropic 
interests represented in it, very much as 
Secretary Whittlesey represents the Board 
of Indian Commissioners, or Professor 
Painter the Indian Rights Association, 
or Father Stephan and others the Cath- 
olic interests. This was not agreed to, 
altho there was a prevailifg sentiment 
in its favor. 

The tone of the meeting was ove of 
great hopefulness. This came in part 
from the fact that on the day that the 
Conference met, by a happy and perhaps 
designed coincidence, the President sent 
in to the Senate the name of Mr. Oberly 
for Indian Commissioner, and of Mr. 
Albro for Superintendent of Indian 
schools. These are both very competent 
men, Mr. Oberly having had experience 
in the Bureau, and having proved him- 
self a true friend of the Indian, and 
Mr. Albro being thoroughly adept in the 
normal methods of the State of New 
York. Telegrams were sent to Washing- 
ton congratulating the President and 
Mr. Oberly on their appointments. The 
disastrous reign of Atkins and Upshaw, 
or rather, of Upshaw and Atkins, it is 
to be hoped is over, ani political consid- 
erations we will hope may be driven out 
of this Bureau which has been the most 
conspicuous administrative failure of the 
present administration. 


»— 
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“THOU ART THE MAN.” 








THE story in respect to King David, as 
tuld in the eleventh and twelfth chapters 
of the Second Book of Samuel, presents a 
good man as having been guilty of a 
great sin, as sternly condemning the mis- 
conduct of another while ignoring great- 
er misconduct of his own, and ay being 
finally brought to repentance. The King. 
as we learn from the first of these chap- 
ters, was enamored of a_ beautiful 
woman whose name was Bath-sheba, 
and who was the wife of Uriah the Hit- 
tite. He committed with her the sin of 
adultery; and then, in order that he 
might make her his wife, he laid a plan 
with Joab by which Uriah should be 
slain in battle. Thus he added the crime 
of murder to that of adultery; and hav- 
ing committed both offenses, he caused 
Bath-sheba to be brought to his house; 
and ‘‘ she became his wife and bare him 
ason.” This is a summary of the record 
in regard to David’s sins. 

It is said that ‘‘the thing that David 
had done displeased the Lord.” David, 
us to his genera) character, was a good 
man; and yet, notwithstanding this fact, 
he had grossly sinned against both God 
and man. So, also, Peter was a good 
man and really loved Jesus; yet he thrice 
denied his Lord and Master, and in the 
last instance with cursing and swearing. 
Abraham was a good man; but it is true 


| of him that on one occasion he was guilty 





of falsehood in respect to his elation, R 














Sarah his wife. The Bible shows ; 
candor and honesty as a record in . 
concealing the sins of good men, j 
makes no apology for their sing bet 
frankly states them. The truth is 
good men may sin, and sin MO8t griey 
ously. We have this fact j 

Mn the Bib, 
record as well as out of it, 

It was the design of God that Day; 
tho a great sinner in a specific in; 
should be brought to repentance, 4g ; 
was the design of the Saviour that . 
should be brought to repentance, Pe 
this purpose the Lord sent the Prophe, 
Nathan to David on an errand y 
rebuke. The prophet thus ad ministeny 
the rebuke: 

“There were two men in one city; 4, 
one rich, andthe other poor. The rich 
had exceeding many flocks and herds; be 
the poor man had nothing, save One littl, 
ewe lamb, which he had bought and nour. 
ished up; and it grew up together with}: 
and with his children: it did%eat of his ow, 
meat, and drink of his own cup, and layin 
his bosom, aud was unto him as a dang. 
ter. And there came a traveler Unto th 
rich man, and he spared to take of his om 
flock and of his own herd, to dress for the 
wayfaring man that was come unto hip: 
but took the poor man’s lamb, and ress 
it for the man that was come to him,” 

This parable of the ewe lamb was Well 
conceived for the purpose which the 
prophet had in view. The direct effect 
on David’s mind is thus described: 

** And David’s anger was greatly kip. 
dled against the man; and he said to \y 
than, As the Lord liveth, the man that 
hath done this thing shall surely die; and 
he shall restore the lamb fourfold, because 
he did this thing, and because he had m 
pity.” 

David judged this rich man with great 
severity, and was ready to visit the most 
exemplary vengeance upon him for meap- 
ness and lack of pity toward the poor 
man. Little did he, at that particular 
moment, think that the prophet had 
drawn a true picture of himself. I 
had in effect condemned himself; yet his 
eyes were not opened to see this fact until 
the prophet, looking him squarely in tk 
face, applied the parable to him, and 
boldly said to him: ‘*‘ Thou art the maa,” 
This was followed by telling the king what 
the Lord hath done for him, how he had 
delivered him out of the hand of Saul 
and how grievously he had sinned against 
God, as well as against both Uriah and 
Bath-sheba. Then it was that David came 
to his right senses, and at once said to 
Nathan: ‘‘I have sinned against the 
Lord.” It is generally supposed that the 
fifty-first Psalm was written by David 
under the deep compunctions occasioned 
by this particular sin. We find in the 
psalm such expressions as the following: 

‘‘ Have mercy upon me, O God, according 
to thy loving kindness; according to the 
multitude of thy tender mercies blot out 
my transgressions. For I acknowl- 
edge my transgressions, and my sin isever 
before me. Against thee, thee only, have! 
sinned, and done this evil in thy sight. 
- Deliver me from blood guiltiness, 0 
God of my salvation. Hide thy face 
from my sins, and blot out all mine ini- 
quities.”’ 

David thus confessed his wrong, prayed 
for himself. and cast himself upon the 
mercy of God as his only hope. His sit 
was grievous, and his penitence and pray 
were sincere, and the Lord heard him ant 
granted the pardon he sought. Peter de 
nied his Lord and Master, and then “ welt 
out and wept bitterly,” and was pardoned. 
No good man or bad man can sin so grey 
ously against God as to place himself be 
yond the reach of pardon and salvation, 
provided always that with sincere pe 
tence and faith in Christ he shall seek 
pardon and salvation within the limits 
that God has appointed. The language 
of God to sinners in the Gospel is this: 
**Come now, and let us reason together, 
saith the Lord: tho your sins ve % 
scarlet, they shall be as white a8 sn0W: 
tho they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.” Blessed be God, that 
the mere enormity of sin excludes no one 
from Heaven, provided that pardon 18 
sought in the Gospel way. It did not €¥- 


_clude David, and it will not any one gad 


seeks forgiveness as he did. The gt 
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ae 
of God in Christ is, upon its own terms, 
equal to the pardon of any sin. ‘The 
plood of Christ cleanseth from all sin.” | 
Let no man say that his case is absolutely 
hopeless. It cannot under the Gospel be 
such unless he himself makes it such. 





THE WARRANT OF HOPE. 


WE use the word hope in its largest 
sense as including our salvation. We 
pave before seen that the finished work | 
of Jesus Christ is the only ground of 
nope for a sinner. Nothing in himself 
or of himself can afford him aught with 
which to appear before God justified. 
His sins, according to the Gospel, are 
no bar to his salvation; and, on the other 
hand, his righteousness, of whatever 
kind or degree, is no basis on which he 
can be accepted of God. Christ is the 
end of the law for righteousness to the 
sinner who believes. Therefore he is 
never to look to himself much less in 
himself to find that whereon he may rest 
in hope; but to God as God has revealed 
himself in Christ Jesus for our salva- 
tion. 

The next question which confronts the 
jnquirer after salvation is how he may 
know that the salvation which is in 








_ Christ avails for him. Multitudes have 


no doubt that Jesus Christ is the Saviour 
of all men so far as he 1s God’s zift to 
the wor'd; but they do not take aold of 
the truth for themselves. Even many 
Christians who have as a definite act of 
faith accepted Jesus Christ as their per- 
sonal Saviour and are seeking conscien- 
tiously to order their lives according to 
the expressed will of God are not sure of 
their salvation. No question is more 
frequently asked by the average Chris- 
tian when the matter comes up than this: 
“But how may we know that we are 
saved?” Surely so great a matter as our 
salvation is not left to conjecture on the 
part of believers. We are struck with 
the fact in reading the New Testament 
that there is never a doubt either ex- 
pressed or implied of the salvation of 
those who believed in Jesus Christ. In- 
deed, the New Testament glows and 
throbs with an assurance on the part of 
those who speak for Christ and represent 
him to the world that is simply wonder- 
ful. 

Where, then, are we to find the sure 
warrant of our salvation? Certainly not 
in ourselves, any more than we are to 
find the ground of it there. Yet it is as 
habitual for Christians to look in and to 
themselves for assurance as it is for sin- 
ners to look in and to themselves for the 
ground of their acceptance. Some turn 
back to a time when they think they were 
converted, and will tell you of the won- 
derful experience they had at that time. 
This to them is the warrant of their as- 
surance. Others will tell you of their 
conscious communion with God, of the 
wonderful answers to prayer which they 
have had. Others appeal simply to an 
assurance which they feel in themselves 
that they are saved ; again, others tell us 
of the ‘Spirit of God witnessing with” 
their *‘ spirits that” they ‘‘are the chil- 
dren of God”; others will point to the 
growth in grace that has marked their 
Christian life, or appeal to their love of 
the brethren ; and so on, and so on, to the 
end of the chapter. Now, there is no 
doubt that in these experiences there is a 
measure of proof that the persons who 
enjoy them are the subjects of God’s good 
and saving grace; but in none of them is 
there a clear warrant for hope, and noth- 
ing could possibly be worse for an inquir- 
ing sinner or a believer than to put himself 
to the task of trying to realize or have 
these experiences in order to an assur- 
ance of salvation. 

There is but one warrant for our salva- 
tion, and that is found in the Word of 
God. In that Word there is a record of 
God’s purpose of grace toward sinful 
man, of the way in which he has accom- 
plished his gracious will toward us 
by sending . Jesus into the world, who 
took our sins and by his voluntary 
death put them away; after which he 
arose from the dead and passing through 
the heavens appeared in the presence of 


us. Thissame Word not only tells us the 

conditions on which this great salvation 

is made over to us but binds God by his 

word and oath to save eternally every 

sinner who honestly accepts his grace. 

John closes his Gospel with these words: 

‘These are written that ye might believe 

that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 

and that believing ye might have life 

through his name.” The Word of God is 
ah oath-bound word, that in both word 
and oath (the two immutable things in 
which it is impossible for God to lie) ‘* we 
might have strong assurance who have 
fled for refuge to lay hold on the hope 
set before us.” That Word, bound withan 
oath which God swear by himself, secures 
to every believer the salvation which 
Jesus wrought out. Inlike manner any 
sinner may come and claim the utmost 
grace on the warrant of theword. What 
the deed relating to a house is to the 
holder of the deed, the Word of God is to 
the man or woman who has rested on 
Jesus for salvation. Just as the man 
who holds a deed would not appeal to his 
feelings or to his worthiness or to the 
memory of the day and incidents in con- 
nection with his original possession of the 
property in question for a confirmation 
of his title but to the deed itself; so the 
believer does not appeal even to spiritual 
experiences forthe warranty of his hope, 
but to the Word of God which is the 
written deed of gift to him through the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

The witness of the Holy Ghost him- 
self is delivered through the Word, as the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews saith: 
‘*Whereof the Holy Ghost also is a wit- 
ness to us; for after that he had said be- 
fore,” then he refers to what the Holy 
Ghost had written before in the prophecy 
of Jeremiah: ‘‘ Their sins and their in- 
iquities will I remember no more,” Noth- 
ing is more important for us to know 
and do than to regard the Word of God 
as being finally authoritative in all mat- 
ters of our relationship to God and to take 
it at its face value and trust it implicity. 
When our Lord said: ‘‘ He that heareth 
my word and believeth him that sent me 
hath everlasting life,” we may be stag- 
gered at the simplicity of this statement 
and wonder how so great a thing can be; 
but it is not for us to hesitate before the 
word of him who says: ‘* Verily, verily, 
I say unto you.” So again when the 
apostle says ia Romans x: ‘*If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, 
and believe in thy heart that God hath 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved,” it would be the rankest unbelief 
and the worst presumption to question 
this abounding promise. Let us remem- 
ber always that our warrant of hope is 
found only in the Word of God. ‘‘If we 
receive the testimony of men, the testi- 
mony of God is greater; for this is the 
witness of God which he hath testified of 
his Son. And this is the record, 
that God hath given to us eternal life and 
the Lifeis in his Son. ... These things 
have Iwritten unto you that believe on the 
name of the Son of God, that ye may know 
that ye have eternal life, and that ye may 
believe on the name of the Son of God.” 
(I John, v, 9-13.) 








THE POLITICAL STRUGGLE IN 
NEW YORE. 


THE political situation in this state 
presents some extraordinary fedtures, 
and people as well as politicians are 
studying them with unwonted interest. 
The fate of two Democratic leaders is 
involved in the result of the scrutiny; for 
unless Cleveland gets the vote of New 
York he cannot be President another four 
years, and unless Hill is associated with 
him in victory, he, too, must go into 
private life, and, it is to be hoped, into 
obscurity. Both are the candidates of 
the Democratic Party, and both were 
chosen by the unanimous voice of their 
party convention, the one at St. Louis, 
the other at Buffalo. The support of the 
party machinery is given equally to both; 
but there are many who call themselves 
Independents, and others who claim to 
be Democrats who say that they will not 
support both candidates. They are 


Cleveland, and at the same time actively 

opposing the election of Hill. They say 

that their hope for the country lies in 

the success of Cleveland, but their 

hope for the State ip the defeat 

of Hill.” The regular Democrats, those 

who feel it always an obligation to sup- 

port the nominees of the party, contend 

that this policy is both unwise and unsafe. 

As the Brooklyn Eagle, which was a 

strong opponent of Hill before he was 

nominated, and apparently took pleasure 

in exposing his bad character as a public 

servant, puts it: ‘‘The State cannot be 
held by Cleveland and lost by Hill, or lost 
by Cleveland and held by Hill.” If there 
are those in the management of the 
Democratic campaign, either state or 
national, who disagree with the Eagle's 
view, they make no public announcement 
of the fact. 

There is, nevertheless, an open and 
vigorous opposition within the ranks of 
the Cleveland supporters, to Hill’s re- 
election. A number of documents have 
been prepared, describing the Governor's 
unsavory political record, and these are 
being sent to lists of voters counted on 
as Cleveland men. An enrollment card 
accompanies each package, and the voter 
is asked to sign it and return it to the Chair- 
man of the Committee. Those so sign- 
ing authorize their names to be enrolled 
as intending to vote for Cleveland, but 
against Hill. Some four thousand names, 
it is said, have been enrolled in this list, 
and several hundred cards are being 
received daily. An Episcopal minister 
of influence has started a similar move- 
ment in Staten Island. Whether this 
canvass covers much more than the 
territory embraced in the threé islands 
and contiguous counties on the north 
we do not know. But that there is a 
general revolt of Democratic voters 
against Hill in all parts of the state is not 
a matter of doubt. 

The Governor has openly courted the 
favor cf the rum-trade, and a shameful 
alliance has been conducted between 
them. ‘‘ We have the saloons,” said one 
of his close friends; ‘‘ we don’t fear the 
churches.” Respectable Democrats can- 
not wear the party collar when itis fitted 
to their necks by rumsellers, gamblers 
and corruptionists. They cannot support 
the candidate of the saloons against the 
candidate of the churches. As between 
Warner Miller and David B. Hill they 
cannot hesitate to choose Mr. Miller. 

The revolt isa wholesome one. It isdic- 
tated by decency and a dread of Saloon 
domination ; but it is also, in a very real 
sense, a powerful protest against the 
party that puts itself to so base a use as 
the support of Hill, the denunciation of 
ballot reform, and the protection of the 
saloons. When the saloonsand the slums 
range themselves on one side it is well 
for good men to get on the other side; 
when the Democratic Party subraits to 
the control of such influences it is well 
for good men to leave it; and this, we ap- 
prehend, will be one of the beneficent re- 
sults of the present campaign. 

What effect will all this have on the 
prospects of Cleveland? This is the ques- 
tion that the party managers are anxious- 
ly discussing. We have already referred 
to the warning sounded by the Brooklyn 
Eagle, a Democratic paper of influence, 
and not a partisan of Hill. It says the re- 
volters cannot slaughter Hill and save 
Cleveland; norcan the Hill men slaugh- 
ter Cleveland and save Hilj. Hill him- 
self has openly indorsed Cleveland ; that 
is, asked his friends to vote for the Presi- 
dent. And now heand his friends are 
waiting for reciprocation from Washing- 
ton. So far they have waited in vain. 
Meantime the stress in the Democratic 
camp isincreasing. Reciprocity of friend- 
ship, say the Hill men, is the fair thing. 
If not reciprocity, then retaliation. Their 
exasperation is growing daily. Here is 
the Committee of Revolters proclaming 
the political purity of Cleveland, and de- 
nouncing the political corruption of Hill; 
holding up the Presidential nominee as 
the model reformer, and declaring the 
gubernatorial nominee as deserving only 
of defeat. It is not in the Democratic 
nature to stand this kind of treatment; 











God and obtained eternal ‘redemption for 


ardently advocating the election of 


inevitable, unless a certificate for Hill 
such as helped the candidacy of Fellows 
in this city when deeent Democrats were 
turning against him, comes from Wash- 
ington very soon. 

Whatever may be the issue of this 
internecine trouble, there is no question 
that a revolt of large dimensions from 
the Democratic national ticket and plat- 
form is quietly proceeding throughout 
the state, There are thousands of voters 
who are going to reject both Cleveland 
and Hill and the policies they represent, 
and vote for candidates against whom no 
man can allege anything. Harrison and 
Morton and Miller are men of whom the 
country may be proud, and they repre- 
sent policies which the pure and the pa- 
triotic delight to approve. 

It is said that some of the cards which 
are being returned to the Committee of 
Revolters not only give the required 
promise to vote against Hill, but volun- 
tarily extend it so as to include Cleveland 
as well. The fight the Committee is 
making against Hillis a fight for reform, 
and is therefore to be heartily com- 
mended; but it would be still more com- 
mendable if it also embraced Cleveland. 
THE EMPEROR FREDERICK’S 

DIARY. 








THE publication of the abstract of Em- 
peror Frederick’s diary has stirred up a 
tempest for the Imperial’ Government. 
Almost every line breathes rank heresy, 
from the Bismarckian point of view. 
The Government was shocked. The 
Chancellor and the Emperor put their 
heads together and decided not only that 
such things must not be, but that some 
one must suffer for such things being. 
Bismarck’s comparatively mild an- 
nouncement at the outset that he be- 
lieved the abstract apocryphal was fol- 
lowed by decisive steps. A governmental 
inquiry was begun; the Rundschau, which 
published the abstract, was prohibited 
from the further circulation or publica- 
tion of any part of the diary; its office 
was searched by the police to discover 
who furnished the abstract; and, failing 
in this, the Government compelied the 
Rundschau to reveal the name of its con- 
tributor. 

‘“*To obviate the disagreeable conse- 
quences of contumacy”, as a dispatch puts 
it, the paper declared that the text was 
furnished by Professor Geffcken, of 
Hamburg, who is said to have enjoyed 
the confidence of Emperor Frederick, 
and who is known as a diplomat 
and writer on -politics. The Professor 
was not at Hamburg when the disclosure 
was made, but he returned there at once 
from Heligoland ‘‘ expressly to meet the 
charge,” as he said. This shows a con- 
fidence on his part as to the authenticity 
and accuracy of the abstract he furnished. 
That he can prove their genuineness there 
seems to be littledoubt. Indeed, farfrom 
the extracts being apocryphal, the Berlin 
National Gazette declares them to have 
been found, upon examination, to agree 
with the original text of the diary word 
for word. So the matter stands at present. 
Its outcome is bound to be interesting. 

If the Government is forced to humili- 
ate itself and admit, tacitly or otherwise, 
that the Rundschau did not publish 
garbled quotations, its first inquiry will 
be as to how Professor Geffcken got hold 
of the diary in, the first place. Had he 
been allowed by Frederick before his 
death to consult and copy it, or has this 
privilege been given to him by the Dow- 
ager Empress Victoria? If it transpires 
that the latter hypothesis is correct, it is 
easy to predict that the English widow 
will be packed off to her native country, 
where Bismarck and her undutiful son, 
the Emperor, would doubtless have re- 
joiced to have her long ago. But how- 
ever the extracts may have found their 
way into print, the embarrassment to the 
Government at their publication will re- 
main the same. 

The people of Germany within two 
weeks have had the proof of what they 
have always—we will not say suspected, 
but, to all intents and purposes, known, 
that Frederick was the best friend of con- 
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seen. The unavoidable contrast with the 
present Emperor’s policy and inclinations 
will result in a stronger alienation of 
feeling on the part of the people than 
they have had toward a King of Prussia 
since 1848. The people of Germany, if the 
policy of retro-action becomes unendura- 
ble, will divest the Emperor of the 
powers the Imperial Constitution confers 
uponhim. At present the Prussian King 
is the dictator of the German Empire. 
While he is such simply in theory but 
not in practice, only the most advanced 
liberals willdemur ? but let him become 
the dictator and the tyrant by actual 
performance, and the ultra-liberals will 
embrace the people and usurp the power. 
A reconstructed Empire would be a con- 
stitutional Empire in name and in fact. 
> 


Gditorial Ustes. 


Ir should be borne in mind that the Lord’s 
Prayer, in the form in which we find it in 
the Sermon on the Mount, as reported by 
Matthew in the sixth chapter of bis Gospel, 
was specially designed as a correction of the 
“vain repetitions’ to which the Saviour 
had just referred in the following words: 





“ But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions 
as the heathen do; for they think that they shall 
be heard fortheir much speaking. Be not there- 
fore like unto them; for your Father knoweth 
what things ye have need of before ye ask him.” 
The Greek word here translated ‘‘ vain rep- 
etitions,’’ refers to the confused and sense- 
less babble practiced by the heathen in their 
worship, as if they expected to wake up 
their gods by “ much speaking.”” Thus the 
priests of Baal shouted from morning until 
noon, *‘O Baal, hear us,”’ and thusthe mul- 
titude in the theater at Ephesus continued 
for two hours to cry: “Great is Diana of 
the Epiesians” (1 Kings xviii, 26; and 
Acts xix, 24). In contrast with this sort of 
babble, the Saviour said that men should 
pray after the following manner: 

“Our Father which art in Heaven, Hallowed 

be thy name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done in earth as it isin Heaven. Give us this 
day our caily bread. And forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. For thine 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
forever. Amen.” 
On a subsequent occasion the disciples 
came to Jesus, and said to him: * Lord, 
teach us how to pray, as John also taught 
his disciples’’; and in answer to them he 
aaid, as reported in Luke's Gospel, chapter 
ii, 2-4: 

“When ye pray, say, Our Father, which art 
in Heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy king- 

dom come. ‘Thy will be done, as in Heaven, so 
inearth. Give us day by day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our sins: for we also forgive 
every one that is indebted tous. And lead us 
not into temptation; but deliver us from evil.” 
EKither of these forms, tho the two slightly 
differ in words, without any difference in 
ideas, may be properly designated as the 
‘* Lord’s Prayer,’’ and, as such, an example 
or model of the kind of praying that befits 
human lips. The form, as found in the 
Sermon on the Mount, is the one in com- 
mon use among Christians. We do not 
suppose that it was the design of Christ 
that all prayer should be exactly after this 
form, so that no other words should ever he 
used on any occasion. His design was to 
give a specimen of the sort of prayer which 
it becomes man to make to thegreat Father 
of Spirits, and incorporate therein the lead- 
ing ideas that fit the prayer to our condi- 
tion. Tertullian remarks in regard to this 
prayer that it is ‘as copious in meaning as 
it is condensed in expression.”’ It is observ- 
able that the first three petitions relate to 
God himself, while the second three relate 
to our wants, including alike temporal and 
spiritual wants, We are apt to reverse this 
order, and think first of our own wants, 
and make God’s glory, kingdom and will 
secondary. Jesus, however, has taught us 
otherwise in our approach to the Supreme 
Majesty of the universe. He whose heart 
does not relish this prayer need look no 
further for proof of his depravity. 


THE Reports of the American Board 
which we lay before our readers this week 
have no discouraging newsto give. The 
churches have not allowed the Board to 
suffer because it had a hard and painful 
duty thrown upon it at Springfield, and 
accepted it manfully, They would, it 
was freely prophesied, rebuke the man- 
agement of the Board by withdraw- 
ing or withholding contributions; but 
the increase of over $75,000 in the in- 
come of the year looks more like warm 


to the Board and its friends. The Pru- 
dential Committee had of available funds, 
including appropnations of upwards of 
$113,000 from the Swett and Otis bequests 
against over $200,000 in the previous year, 
$667,289 for the work of the year. Of this 
amount they expended $666,399. They also 
received for the famine sufferers in Asia, 
$31,694, making in all nearly $700.000 which 
passed through their hands during the 
year. The returns from the various mis- 
sions are of an encouraging nature. The 

Board now has a constituency in its field of 
30,546 members and over 100,000 adherents, 
and a force of 2,607 laborers. ‘he a iditions 

fr the year were 4,388. A circular designed 
to give an interpretation to the results of 
the year not favorable to the management 
of the Board is being sent out, for use in con- 

nection with the annual meeting, we sug 
pose. It is anonymous, but some of the 
copies, we understand, bear the post-mark 

** Andover.”’ It intimates that inferior men 
are being accepted by the Board; that the 
‘present policy at the rooms is degrading 
the quality of the service”’; and that the 
‘brighter and more effective men”’ in sev- 
eral of the seminaries are not likely to offer 
themselves to the Board, and all thisis hap 
pening or about to happen because of the 
“barriers”? the Board has set up. These 
are mean insinuations, designed apparently 
to prejudice young men against the Board, 
and to lead, if possible, to areopening of the 
old controversy. But they will not, we are 
confident, do great mischief. The churches 
are not likely to desert the Board unless the 
Board deserts its policy, and there are sem- 
inaries upon which the Board can rely for 
suitable young men to commission as her- 
alds of the Gospel. The meeting at Cleve- 
land promises to be a large and interesting 
one. Our readers may expecta full report of 
the proceedings. 

With the new Indian Commissioners and 
Superintendent of Indian schools, we may 
expect some things to come toanend. We 
may hope that there will be an end of the 
rule that a child who has once been, per- 
haps for only a month, in a Government 
school, shall never be allowed to go toa 
mission school. That is simply outrageous. 
Also we may hope that in filling up Gov- 
ernment schools the agents and their police 
will not select out the children who have 
been going to mission schools. We have 
known three-fourths of the children pre- 
paring to return to a mission school to be 
seized and forced into a Government school, 
altho there were on the agency three thou- 
sand children going to no school whatever. 
The reason was that these children, having 
already been partly trained, would make a 
better show in the Government school. 
We may hope that there will be an end of an 
agent telling a missionary, to whom or to 
whose school the Government pays not one 
cent, how many meetings he may holdina 
week, what he shall do in those meetings, 
and generally interfering with his religious 
work. That must now be stopped. We 
may also hope to have teachers sent who 
shall be competent and permanent, 
and farmers who will not instruct the 
Indians to plant their turnips a half a peck 
in ahill. 

Ir Governor Hill is re-elected, it will not 
be possible, even with a Republican Legis- 
jature in both Houses, to enact any laws 
restricting the liquor traffic in this State to 
which the liquor-dealers are opposed. He 
would be sure to veto any such proposed 
legislation; and there is no prospect that 
the next legislature will be so strongly 
Republican that it could overcome his veto. 
His election then means no progress in the 
way of temperance legislation. If, on the 
other hand, the Hon. Warner Miller shall 
be elected Governor of the State, and if the 
legislature, as is strongly probable, shall 
be Republican in both Houses, then it is 
morally certain that the laws of this state 
on the temperance question will be radi- 
cally changed for the better. The liquor 
dealers are opposed to any such change, 


tion on the subject. Now, we submit to 
their good judgment and to that of all good 
citizens whether in the existing circum- 
stances and in the interests of temperance, 
it is not the dictate of the highest expe- 
diency and the plainest common sense, to 
support that party with its candidates 
which furnishes the only hope of any legis- 
lation favorable tothe cause of temper- 
ance, rather tban take a course which indi- 
rectly favors the success of Governor Hill 
and the rum-party. We confess frankly 
that this is our view of the matter, and 
bence advise all eur readers thus to act. 





THE Sun, of this city, says that Secretaries 
Bayard, Fairchild and Whitney have each 
contributed ten thousand dollars to the 
National Democratic Campaign Committee, 
some of whese members are United States 
officers, to be expended for political pur- 
poses. The President himself had previous- 
ly sent tothe Committee his own check for 
a like amount and a like purpose. If this 
be true, as the Sun declares, then the ques- 
tion arises whether these gentlemen have 
not violated both the spirit and the letter 
of the fourteenth section of the Act of 
Congress passed January 16th, 1883, and 
entitled *‘ An Act to regulate and improve 
the Civil Service of the United States.’ The 
section applies to all United State officers, 
and these gentlemen are certainly such 
officers. It forbids such officers, either 
“directly or indirectly,’ to give or hand 
over any money to any other officer of the 
United States, or any member of Congress, 
* to be applied to the promotion of any 
political object whatever.’”’ Some of the 
members of the National Democratic Asso- 
ciation Committee are either officers of the 
United States or members of Congress; and 
the money given to that Committee by the 
President and the three Secretaries named, 
is certainly to be applied to a “ political 
object,’”’ and by the givers was intended to 
be so applied. Whether the courts would 
hold them to be violators of this section in 
the technical sense, we do not say, nordo we 
here raise the question of the wisdom of so 
stringent alaw, but we do know that their 
action 1s contrary to the spirit and intent 
of thgsection. It is practically doing the 
thing which Congress, in the interests of 
Civil Service Reform, intended to prevent. 


WE were sure there must be some mistake 
about this when we saw it in The Catholic 
Review: 

“On Sunday, the 15th inst., Mr. John H. Har- 

ris (colored), 2 prominent member of the Fra- 
ternal Association, visited the Park Street 
Church [Boston], and upon seeing the sign on 
the outside of the door bearing the word * Wel- 
come,’ presumed that he might be entitled toa 
seat in any part of the house; much to his sur- 
prise, when entering, an usher, supposed to be 
one of the persons assigned to give strangers a 
cordial welcome, absolutely declined to show 
Mr. Harris a seat, while many of them were va- 
cant.” 
All this is said to discredit Dr. Gregg, the 
pastor of the Park Street Church, who has 
been saying some things disagreeable to 
the Boston Catholics. Not believing the 
story, we did what The Catholic Review 
did not do; we wrote to Dr. Gregg, asking 
if the facts were as stated. Dr. Gregg 
writes us: 


The excerpt from The Catholic Review was a 
surprise to me. The ushers of Park Street 
Church say they never refused to give a colored 
man a seat. Colored people attend almost 
every service of the church. We have ad- 
mitted, and do admit, colored people to the 
membership of the church. Two colored min- 
isters addressed the church within the past 
year. A public meeting in favor of Atlanta 
University was held in the church one Sabbath 
evening within the past six months. One of the 
deacons of the church, a man of means and so- 
cial standing, spent two nights last winter per- 
sonally nursing a young Negro,a member of 
the church, sick with typhoid fever. Park 
Street Church is too well known the world over 
to be injured by such a publication. 


That ends that story. 





THE following incident. related by the Rev. 





and this is the great reason why they are 
fighting and spending their money so freely 
for Governor Hill. The friends of temper- 
ance and all good citizens who desire a 
better state of the law than that which now 
exists on this subject, should, and will, if 
they act sensibly, be in earnest and thor- | 
oughly united in securing the election of 
Mr. Miller. The choice is_ practically 
between these two men, since one or the 
other will certainly be elected. There is 
not the ghost of a chance that the political 
Prohibitionists will elect their candidate 
for Governor, and hardly a remote proba- 
bility that they will elect a single member 
in either house of the legislature. This 
being the fact, they are absolutely power- 





approval, If rebuke is conveyed it is not 





less, as a third party, to secure any legisla- 





T.-T. Eaton, of Louisville, Ky., certainly is 
worth recoroing: 


To THE EpItoR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 


In view of all that is being said about mis- 
treatment of Negroes in the South, permit 
me to tell of an incident I recently witnessed. 

On August 27th, ult., [ wason my way from 
Louisville to Winchester, Ky., to dedicate a 
new church building. Ata station near Lex- 
ington several Negro women got on the train. 
There were two more than could find seats on 
the car, and so they stood calmly in the aisle. 
Presently some of the train-men came in and 
required two well-behaved white men to give 
up their seats to these colored women. The 
men hesitated, but the command to go was pos- 
itive and was repeated; so they went forward 
into another car. 

I have traveled in the North a great deal 





and often in crowded cars; but never have I 
seen men required to give up their seats to 
white women. 

The above incident seemed to me worth re- 
cording. 
We acknowledge to surprise and pleasure 
at this incident. Southern gentlemen were 
taught to treat ladies with more curtesy 
than were Northern gentlemen. We sup- 
pose it would not have been a strange 
thing in the South for a white man to be 
required to give a seat to a white woman. 
if his curtesy did not offer it immediately, 
But here is the curtesy due a white woman 
demanded for a colored woman. It reflects 
honcr on the civilization in which the inej 
dent occurs. 





THE investigation of the charges brought 
by Mr. Smithmeyer, architect of the new 
Congressional Library, against Mr. Stahl- 
necker, Member of Congress for New York, 
have not developed anything more than 
activity to have certain stone and cement 
used in the building. But it is to be hoped 
that this matter will put a stop to the plang 
for the building until the competency of 
the architect and the fitness of the designs 
submitted have been more thoroughly con- 
sidered. It is charged that Mr. Smithmeyer 
is not a competent architect, and that he 
keeps a subordinate to do the work: also 
that the plans cannot be carried out at the 
proposed expense of $2,500,000, but will re- 
quies rnot less than ten million dollars. We 
are also credibly informed that the plans are 
condemned by nearly or qpite all the libra- 
rians of the country. Mr. W. F. Poole, the 
Chicago librarian, has published very dam- 
aging statements about the scheme and 
the qualifications of Mr. Smithmeyer. The 
library is needed, the site is a good one, but 
we hope the plans for the building will be 
very carefully considered. 


A SPECIAL dispatch from Washington to 
The Tribune, of this city, on Saturday last, 
says: ; 

“The activity of the Republican Congres- 

sional Committee gives the Democrats a good 
deal of uneasiness. The documents prepared 
by Secretary McPherson and under his direc- 
tion, are the best ever issued by a Republican 
committee, and the demand for them has been 
unprecedented, nearly ten million copies hav- 
ing been already distributed. Nearly all of the 
sixty-one separate documents issued bear on 
the tariff, wages, prices and cost of living. ete, 
and they have been printed in the German, 
French, Polish and Scandinavian languages, 
as well as in English. Mr. McPherson yester- 
day said: ‘In all my experience I have never 
known so great an interest or spirit of inquiry 
among voters. I have been overwhelmed with 
inquiries tor information on almost every con- 
ceivable topic relating to the interests and wel- 
fare of American wage-workers and manufac- 
turers. If 1 am not greatly deceived the Repub- 
lican Party is on the eve of a great victory.’ 
Mr. McPherson expressed the opinion that there 
isa fair prospect that the next House will be 
Republican and Anti-Free Trade.” 
This dispatch gives a fair indication of the 
amount of work and the thoroughness of 
the work done by the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee. Its secretary, Mr. 
McPherson, has an excellent opportunity 
of gathering the necessary data to forecast 
the result of the coming election, and his 
judgment may be accepted as of great au- 
thority. 


....We have often wondered in what 
school of curtesy some of our Catholic con- 
temporaries were educated. Possibly it is 
the school of priestly authority. Itcosts us 
no effort to avoid calling them opprobrious 
names, The Catholic Telegraph quotes 
what We said, that the only reason to be 
lieve in the immaculate purity of the Vir- 
gin Mary is that the Church has said so; 
andit replies: 

“The only reason for believing in the Immac- 
ulate Purity of the Blessed Virgin, Mother of 
God, is her Immaculate Conception. The One, 
Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church to whom 
Christ promised that the Holy Ghost should 
teach her all truth and that He, Himself would 
abide with ner forever, teaches the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. To explain this 
dogma to one who has such gross ideas of the 
Mother of God, is ‘to cast pearls befure swine.’ 
Therefore we leave him in the mire of his unbe- 
lief.” 

Thanks. Yet we remember that there was 
a time when the Franciscans proclaimed the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
while the Dominicans argued the contrary. 


....The first page of Harper’s Weekly 
for September 29th, is occupied by a cartoon 
designed to show that the Tariff bears heav- 
ily on the laboring man in the onerous taxes 
he has to pay on the tools he uses as well 
as on the necessaries of life. It includes in 
its exnbit a saw marked with a duty of 
forty per cent., and an ax and a hatchet 
each paying forty-five per cent, The infer- 
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gorkingma 
We repeat what we said a year ago, 
if anybody wants to do anything for 
of dians, and does not know what is 
. or if anybody needs facts of any 
eae the condition of the Indians any- 
“ee there is one person who, at the re- 
pes the Mohonk Indian Conference, 
‘i makeit ® special business to give this 
pe rmation. The personal name of this 
ae of Information is Miss Anna L, 
a and her address, while Congress is 
insession, is to the care of her father, Sen- 
aor Dawes, at Washington. When Con- 
gress 18 not in session her address is at 
Pittsfield, Mess. Do not mind giving hera 
\ittle trouble. If you really want to know 
anything, she will either tell you, or teli 
os where to go for what you want to 
KnOW. 
fhe editors of the New York Times 
ol have had a bad Sunday that they 
prought out their journal on Monday morn- 
ing with between five and six columns in it 
given up to systematic reports of the bet- 
ting on the coming national election. These 
reports are collected at large expense from 
diferent sections of the country, and take 
their placein the Times soberly among le- 
gitimate news items, without a word to in- 
dicate the illegal and disfranchising charac- 
ter of the whole business, We protest in 
the name of good morals against the intro- 
duction of such matters into the news col- 
umns of the morning journals. They are 
not legitimate, and they are horribly de- 
moralizing. 


wltis too badthat ex-Secretary Hugh 

Mdulloch’s article on ‘‘ Problems in Amer- 
ion Politics’? in the October Scribner, 
alibe marred in so many laces by mak- 
ig “the United States ’’ plural when it 
gould be singular, as in the following: 
“Abali century ago the United States 
mrealmost Supreme upon the ocean. Now 
twyhaveno rank asa maritime power.” 
TheStates were never a power; the Con- 
stitution expressly forbidsthem to be such; 
the United States was the power. The 
United States is one nation, not many; and 
the name, when it refers to the nation, 
should be followed always by a singular 
verb, 


«The Hill Democrats in this state are 
demanding that President Cleveland shall 
Write aletter in favor of the election of 
Govemor Hill. This puts the President in 
tathea tight place. If he writes such a 
letter, this will offend Democrats who are 
Opposed to Hill and cool off the zeal for him 
of such Mugwump papers as the Times and 
the Evening Post, of this city. “If he re- 
fuses to write the letter, then the Hill Dem- 
ocrats, including the Governor himself, will 
take this in high dudgeon, and may avenge 
themselveson him. We do not exactly see 
how the President will get out of this “fix” 
Without some loss to himself. 


--+President Cleveland conspicuously re- 
vealed his ignorance on the tariff question 
when, in his Free Trade message and also 
'D his letter of acceptance, he took the 
stound that a protective tariff increased 
the cost of imported goods to the consumer 
'n this country by the amount of the duty 
oan thereon, and also increased the cost 

Similar goods produced in this country 
Pi same amount. This has a thousand 

aes been shown to be an utterly false 
Moposition, and the President ought to 
have known the fact. 


The ty 


Oo new forgers of mortgages, 
ot wh % gag 


Ose nefarious exploits the city papers 
ve. been full, and who have run away 
th two hundred thousand dollars each, 
eee reported to have been Sunday-school 
me endents or teachers, or elders or 
ay ti or Officers of the Y. M. C. A., orin 
tery y particularly churehly; on the con- 
» set thereverse. Itisa compliment 
vets urch that when one of its active 
ek Sapa rascal, the fact seems so 
e that it must be talked about. 


---General Harrison hit the mark ad- 


nm * 
—— when he said that the Free Trade 
rindaires are much more familiar “ with 
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truth is, that “‘ markets,” by hard facts, 
contradict their assumed ‘‘maxims,’’ and 
thus explode the speculative foundation 
upon which they build their fine-spun theo- 
ries about the advantages of Free Trade. 
The people care nothing about their “‘ max- 
ims’’; but they do care a great deal about 
the state of the ‘“‘ markets.”’ 


..A grave error of far too many muthers 
consists in the fact that they educate their 
daughters to make a show and a dash, as 
the way to get married, rather than to be 
good and competent wives after they are 
married. This is avery serious mistake in 
female education, and, withal, entails a 
great many evils upon the married life. 
No young woman is really fit to become a 
wife who is not practically qualified for the 
duties of the position. 


....The Bar of Chicago last week gave a 
farewell banquet to Chief Justice Fuller, 
who was about to leave the city and take 
his seat on the Bench of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The new Chief Jus- 
tice has risen by a sudden jump from com- 
parative obscurity to the highest judicial 
position in this country. It is to be hoped 
that his career as Chief Justice will prove 
the wisdom of the appointment. 


...-The Brooklyn Eagle favors the elec- 
tion of Governor Hill, but thinks that the 
bolt among the Democrats of this state 
against him is assuming formidable pro- 
portions. The Sun of this city says that 
President Cleveland must write a letter in- 
dorsing the Governor very soon, or it will 
be *‘too late,’’ Things are looking badly 
for this political trickster, and they keep 
growing worse and worse. 


.... We should be quite content, were it not 
for an altruistic affection for our neigh- 
bors, to have the Mormons go to Mexico, as 
it is reported that they propose to do upon 
their large purchases of land. But we do 
not imagine that they have any such inten- 
tion. They will only send some colonies 
there, as they have done to Idaho and the 
other territories bordering on Utah. 


.... The National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union are going to have a great 
meeting at their fifteenth annual conven- 
tion at the Metropolitan Opera-house in 
this city beginning October 19th and con- 
tinuing four days. They have a large pro- 
gram, which is not political, and we hope 
the meeting will attend to its admirable 
and legitimate temperance business. 


.... The Evening Post of this city recently 
saluted the Boston Journal as ‘* You dread 
ful old sinner,” and ** You wicked old wag.” 
Hold on, hold on, good sir! So much fury 
in one breath is dangerous to the respiratory 
organs, and even collapse of the heart has 
sometimes been produced by a sudden and 
severe excitement. No man should wan- 
tonly put his own life in peril. 


eee A man who had given twenty dollars 
as a church contribution, remarked to an- 
other, ** 1 could doit just as well as not, 
and didn’t feel it at all.’ ‘* The next time 
you give,” said the other, “‘ give so much 
that you will feel it.” When one gives so 
little that he doesn’t feel it, he may be 
sure that he hasnot given enough for his 
own best good. 


...-Mrs. Margaret Fox Kane, one of the 
three famous Fox sisters who first intro- 
duced the Rochester knockings, and origi- 
nated Spiritualism, declares now that it 
was all a fraud, and that the knockings 
were made by her and her sisters with their 
toe joints. Butsheis a confirmed drunk- 
ard and the Spiritualists say it is all non- 
sense. 


....Zion's Herald of last week contained 
two notable articles—one by President 
Warren, on the “‘Star Story of the Flood,” 
the other by Senator W. E. Chandler, who 
gives some of his reasons for voting the 
Republican ticket. The Herald has gath- 
ered a fine list of contributors, and gives 
evidence of editorial vigor and enterprise. 


...-Martin Luther forcibly says: 

“You can’t prevent the Devil from shooting 
arrows of evil thoughts into your heart; but 
take care that you do not let such arrows stick 
fast and grow there. Doasanold man of past 
times has said: ‘I can’t prevent a bird from 
flying over my head, but I can prevent him 
from making a nest in my hair.’ 


.-..The man whose eyes are wide open in 
seeing the faults of others, and scarcely 
oper at all in seeing his own faults, is very 
sure to commit two mistakes—one in not 
correctly judging of others and the other in 
not correctly judging of himself. Such a 
man is apt to be a sort of nuisance in every 
circle in which he moves. 


....He who unduly burdens and torments 





axims than with markets.” ‘The simple 


loads the present day with more cares than 
belong to it. The wiser way is to discharge 
the duties of each day as it comes, and 
while the day is passing, and leave the 
cares of to-morrow to be borne when" they 
are present. 


....There was a man once—so a story 
goes—appointed a committee of one to ex- 
amine his own conduct. After several days 
he reported progress and asked to have the 
committee continued, as it had found 
more to do than it had expected. That 
committee is in order anywhere. 


....Matthew Henry says: 

**No man, in his wits, would choose to go to 
the gallows, because the way to it is smooth 
and pleasant, nor refuse the offer of a palace 
or a throne because the way to it is rough and 
dirty; yet such absurdities as these are men 
guilty of in the concerns of their souls.” 


....A large number of convicts in the 
State-prisons of this state are now locked 
up in idleness because there is no work for 
them todo. This is the result of bad legis- 
lation for the purpose of catching the labor 
votes of the state. Both political parties 
have played this senseless game. 


....The prettiest incident at the Mohonk 
Conference was the presentation, in a most 
telicitous speech by the chairman, General 
Fisk, of a noble bronze head of an Indian 
to Friends Albert and Eliza, the two Smi- 
leys, whose hospitality has made these Con- 
ferences possible. 


....-Colonel B. F. Watson, a prominent 
Democrat of this city, in a published letter, 
says that he cannot consistently vote for 
Governor Hill, or advise other Democrats 
to do so. There area great many decent 
Democrats in the state who are of the same 
way of thinking. 


.... District-Attorney Fellows says thereis 
no chance of bringing one of the boodle 
cases to trial at present as the courts are 
fully occupied. Mr. Fellows was elected to 
suppress these trials. Now let, Moloney 
and the aldermen come home. 


....Our great veteran historian, the Hon. 
George Bancroft, was eighty-eight years 
old on Tuesday of this week. He rides 
horseback every day, and pursues his regu- 
lar hours of study, and bids fair to round 
the century. 


....The Christian Advocate prints a 
table showing the “‘ ups and downs”’ of the 
states according to population, and says it 
does not know whothe compiler is. Itis a 
rearrangement of a table in the Census 
Report, p. 4. 


.... The Utica Herald asks: 

“Will Mr. Cleveland give his loyal, public 
support to David B. Hill for Governor? If not 
why not?” 

That’s the question for the President to 
answer. 


.... Seeing a miserable, ragged and dirty 
drunkard staggering along the street, 
Bunyan said: *‘ There goes John Bunyan 
but for the grace of God.’* God’s grace 
has saved many a man from such a fate. 


....Governor Hil! stands a good chance 
of losing a great many labor votes in this 
state, because he vetoed the Saxton Ballot 
Reform Bill. This is one among many good 
reasons why he should be defeated. 


....There is a good deal of meaning in 
the proverb that “it is easier to go up hill 
with God than to go down hill without 
him.” 





PLATFORM OF THE MOHONE IN- 
DIAN CONFERENCE. 


The Lake Mohonk Conference, at its Sixth 
Annual Conference reaffirms the principles of 
justice and equal rights affirmed at previous 
sessions, and inthe name of the people of the 
United States demands their application in bet- 
ter and more thoroughly organized systems of 
jurisprudence and education. 

1. The Indian is not a foreigner; the tribe is 
nota foreign nation. Whatever his past his- 
tory may have been the Indian now is, in point 
of fact, a member of this nation, and as such 
must be amenable to its laws, subject to its ju- 
risdiction and authority, and entitled to the 
privileges and prerogatives which belong to and 
are inherent in citizenship. Among these are 
the right to protection in the ownership of prop- 
erty, libertyin his industry, and the freedom of 
an open market for his productions. The land 
laws already passed recognize these his inher- 
ent and inalienable rights. It remains for the 
nation to protect him in them by some adequate 
system of courts organized by and vested with 
the authority of the Federal Government, and 
easily accessible to the poorest, the least influ- 
ential and the most remote. During the present 
transition period the Indian cannot with either 
safety or justice be given over to the protection 
of state and local courts, which are often inac- 
cessible and not always impartial, nor left to 





his mind with what may happen to-morrow, 


ent on the will of the Indian agent, tribunals 
essentially inconsistent with the fundamental 
provisions of the Constitution. The Conference 
gives its hearty approval to these essential prin- 
ciples of organized justice, and urges upon the 
favorable consideration of Congress the bill 
proposed by the Law Committee of this Confer- 
ence, now pending in the United States Senate, 
or some other bill embodying these principles. 
2. Neither land in severalty, nor law admin- 
istered by competent courts, will suffice for the 
protection of the Indian. More fundamental 
than either is his education. The present ill- 
organized and unsystematic educational meth- 
ods of the Government, the imperfection of 
which has necessitated the labors of voluntary 
and philanthropic societies, should give place 
to a well-organized system of popular educa- 
tion, framed in accordance with the principles 
of our American institutions, and competent to 
provide the entire Indian race with adequate 
education. It is the duty of the Federal Goy- 
ernment to undertake at once the entire task of 
furnishing primary and secular education for 
all Indian children of schoo! age on the reserva- 
tions under Federal control. It has no right to 
thrust this burden on the pioneer populations 
in the midst of which the Indians happen to be 
located. It has no right to leave the burden 
to be carried by the Churches and private phi- 
lanthropic societies which have taken it up only 
because the necessity was great and the neglect 
absolute. The cost of education is immeasur- 
ably less than the cost of war; the expense of 
educating the Indian for self-support less than 
one-tenth the cost of keeping him in pauperism. 
We call upon the Department of the Interior to 
inaugurate at once a thorough and comprehen- 
sive system providing, at national expense, 
on principles analogous to those which experi- 
ence has incorporated in our public school sys- 
tem,for the education of all Indian children in its 
ward and care, inall the elements of education 
essential to civilized life and good citizenship— 
the use of the English language, the common 
industrial arts and sciences, the habits and 
proprieties of domestic life, and the ethical 
laws which underlie American civilization. 
We call upon Congress to push at once, and by 
wholly adequate appropriation, the necessary 
funds for such asystem. for buildings, teachers, 
inspectors, superintendents. And inthe name 
of the Christian and philanthropic people of the 
United States, and of the people of those 
Western states and territories who rightly 
demand that the charge and burden of a pagan 
and pauper population shall no longer be 
thrown upon them, we pledge their cordial co- 
operation in such an effort to remove at once 
the national dishonor of supporting ignorant 
and barbaric peoples in the heart of a Chris- 
tian civilization, with only feeble and wholly 
inadequate endeavors to bring them into har- 
mony with afree and Christian civilization. 

3. This education should be compulsory ; but 
on those principles of compulsion which are 
recognized as legitimate in the free common- 
wealths of the world. The Indian child should 
be required to receive such education as will 
fithim for civilized 1ife and for self-support 
therein, but his parents should be left at lib- 
erty to choose between the Government and 
the private school, so long as the private school 
furnishes the elements required by civilized 
life and conforms toa uniform standard pre- 
scribed by the Government and maintained in 
its own schools. A uniform standard of quali- 
fication should be required of all teachers re- 
ceiving appointment and should be enforced by 
rigid andimpartial examinations. The tenure 
of the teacher’s office should be permanent. 
Removals should be made only for inefficiency, 
incompetency or other unfitness. And the en- 
tire educationai service, from the superin- 
tendents of schools to the primary teachers, 
should, in the interest ot just administration 
and efficient work, be exempt from those 
changes and that instability of tenure which 
appertains to political and party appoint- 
ments, 

4. In view of the great work which the Chris- 
tian Churches have done in the past in inau- 
gurating and maintaining schools among the 
Indians, and ofthe essential importance of re- 
| ligious as distinguished from secular educa- 
tion, for their civil, political and moral well- 
being, an element of education which, in the 
nature of the case, the National Government 
cannot afford, the Churches should be allowed 
the largest liberty, not, indeed, to take away 
the responsibility from the Government in its 
legitimate sphere of educational work, but to 
supplement it to the fullest extent in their 
power, by suchschools, whether primary, nor- 
mal or theological, as are atthe sole cost of the 
penevolent or missionary societies. And it is 
the deliberate judgment of this Conference 
that in thecrisis of the Indian transitional 
movement the “hurches should arouse them- 
selves to the magnitude and emergency of the 
duty thus laid upon them in the providence of 
God. 

5. Nothing should be done to impair or 
weaken the agencies at present engaged in the 
work of Indian education. Every such agency 
should be encouraged and promoted, except as 
other and better agencies are provided for the 
work. In particular, owing to the anomalous 
condition of the [Indians and the fact that the 
Government is administering trust funds that 
belong to them, what is known as the “ contract 
system’’—by which the nation aids by appropri- 
ations private and missionary societies in the 
work of Indian education—ought to be main- 
tained by a centinuance of such aid, until the 
Government is prepared, with adequate build- 
ings and competent teachers, to assume the en- 
tire work of secular education. In no case 
should the Government establish schools to 
compete with private or church schools which 
are already doing a good work, so long as there 


are thousands of Indian children for whose 
education no provision is made. 





petty police tribunals organized by and depend- 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


BY A LUTHERAN MINISTER. 


THE General Council of the Lutheran 
Church of North America recently closed 
its twenty-first annual convention in St. 
John’s English Lutheran Church, in the 
City of Minneapolis, Minn. It was quite 
largely attended, and its proceedings 
from first to last were interesting and 
important. 

The Council is a delegated body com- 
posed of representatives of from ten to 
twelve different synods, the largest rep- 
resentation being from the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and adjacent states,which 
sends to it nineteen clerical and nineteen 
lay delegates. It is distinguished from 
the General Synod of the Lutheran 
Church, North, and the United Synods of 
the Lutheran Church, South, in this, that 
far more rigorously than either it holds 
to the unaltered Augsburg Confession. 
The difference particularly respects bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. It considers 
the first a means of grace; believes in its 
regenerating influence in the case of 
children who are properly presented for 
its administration, and in its efficacy in 
the same direction in the case of adults, 
where the absolute conditions of peni- 
tence for sin and faith in Christ’s atoning 
work obtains. As regards the second, it 
does not believe in the doctrines of tran- 
substantiation or consubstantiation or 
impanation or any theory that converts 
bread into body or wine into blood, or 
the localization of these latter in the 
elements; and still does believe in the 
accompaniment of the body and blood of 
Christ with the elements, so that under 
these, in a way inexplicable to believers, 
is given or orally communicated the body 
and blood of Christ. It calls this pres- 
ence a sacramental presence, and bases 
its position upon the words of Christ— 
‘*This is my body and this is my blood.” 

In the Council are to be found the most 
noted theologians of the Lutheran Church 
(and it would be no exaggeration to say, 
so far as erudition is concerned, the 
peers of the hghts of any Church in our 
land). Of this body the Rev. Dr. C. P. 
Krauth, lately deceased, whose fame in 
doctrinal teaching is known far beyond 
the limits of his denomination, was a 
leader. He has a strong successor in the 
Rev. H. E. Jacobs, D.D., the author of 
the new and revised edition of the ‘‘ Book 
of Concord” and one of the translators of 
‘*Schmidts’ Dogmatik” and a very popu- 
lar and scholarly writer. Prominent 
among its divines is Beale M. Schmucker, 
D.D., who in the classics and Oriental 
languages is always at. home, a man of 
marvelous logical acumen, an authority 
on liturgics, familiar with the creed of 
every Church of Christendom, having 
such general and universal ecclesiastical 
knowledge that he stands ameng his 
brethren in the Council as an encyclope- 
dia, or a place of final appeal. Init also 
are to be found such scholars as C. W. 
Schaeffer, D.D.; W. J. Mann, D.D., and 
A. Spaeth, D.D., of the Philadelphia Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary. It num- 
bers among its members also. Jos. A. 
Seiss, D.D., LL.D., whose works on the 
Gospels, Epistles and the Apocalypse, as 
also kindred topics, run into the twen- 
ties in number and in some instances 
have been translated into foreign 
tongues, and who is, moreover, a most elo- 
quent, able and polished pulpit orator. 

The opening sermon of the Convention 
was delivered by its late President, the 
Rev. A. Spaeth, D.D. It was on the 
** Oneness of Believers,” and was such a 
response to the convictions of the con- 
verted and loving heart, that the Council 
ordered its translation into the German, 
Swedish and Norwegian tongues and its 
publication in these, as also in the Eng- 
lish language, for wide and general distri- 
bution. 

In the chairmanship of the Council, Dr. 
J. A. Seiss follows Dr. Spaeth, A resolu- 
tion, thanking the retiring President for 
his efficient and impartial government of 
the organization during the long period 








(eight years) of his incumbency, was in- 
troduced, and adopted by a rising vote. 

Interesting reports from standing com- 
mittees were read before this body. One 
of the most important was that of the 
Committee on the Church Book. Ac- 
cording to this report a common service, 
with very little variation, and that of no 
special consequence, to be used in all the 
English congregations of the country has 
been agreed upon by committees ap- 
pointed by the three divisions of the 
Church to prepare it. This was very grat- 
ifying, as at present a different book and 
a different order of opening the regular 
services, and of the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, exists among them. 

The Sunday-school Committee likewise 
reported a system of Bible instruction 
and study covering a period of seven 
years. The report of the Committee was 
received for consideration and adoption. 
The Committee was continued and asked 
to have ready a series of lessons for a year 
beginning with Advent Sunday, 1888. 
The Council objects to the use of the In- 
ternational Series of lessons, because no 
respect is shown to the Church year by 
those who have charge of the selection of 
these lessons. 

No topic received so much attention as 
that of Missions. The need of them is re- 
alized. Upward of 300 home missionaries 
are under the direction of the Council. 
Well on to $50,000 were expended last 
year for this purpose. More is to be done 
in the future. To this end during the 
current year the Synod of Pennsylvania 
has been apportioned $10,000; the New 
York Ministerium, $3,800; the Pittsburg 
Synod, $3,800; the Ohio Synod, $700; the 
Indiana Synod, $800; the Canada Synod, 
$500; the Swedish Augustana Synod, 
$5,000, besides $5,000 already agreed upon. 
And this mission work outside the Dis- 
trict Synod’s limits, in which much more 
than this, in the cultivation of their own 
fields, is expended. Besides all this, $15,- 
000 is to be raised for Foreign Missions. 

Progress toward the establishment of 
a theological seminary in Chicago, for 
the education of men, for work in the 
West especially, was reported as having 
being made. The Church extends itself 
more rapidly than its ministers multiply 
—the one thing needed even beyond 
money is men. 

That mission interests might be more 
rapidly furthered, it was determined to 
appoint a general secretary or superin- 
tendent of missions. The body had hard- 
ly arrived at the conclusion that this was 
necessary in order to a more speedy and 
successful prosecution of this great work, 
than one of the more prominent spirits 
of the Convention, impressed with the 
vastness of the same, requested that two 
such secretaries be appointed. And that 
the provision of a salary might not be in 
the way of so desirable a consummation, 
he agreed that for the present he would 
himself be responsible for the payment 
of the salary of one secretary. Thecom- 
mittee who have mission interests in 
charge are accordingly authorized to ap- 
point one general secretary, or more, as 
andwhen it may seem expedient for them 
to do so. 

Many other matters, such as usually oc- 
cupy the attention of ecclesiastical bodies, 
were transacted by the Council, which, 
after a delightful convention, finally (on 
Sept. 20th), adjourned to meet on the 12th 
day of October, 1889, in Dr. Belfour’s 
church, Pittsburg, Penn. 

al 
COLORED BAPTISTS 
TION. 


BY THE REV. E. F. 


IN CONVEN- 





MERRIAM. 





THE recent meetings of the Colored 
Baptists in Nashville, Tenn., may fairly be 
said to mark an epoch in the work of the 
denomination among that people. In many 
respects the gathering was the most repre- 
sentative and important assemblage of the 
Negro race ever held in America. By pre- 
vious arrangement all the leading societies 
of the Colored Baptists held their annual 
meetings in suceession, beginning Tuesday, 
September 18th, and continuing a full week. 
The societies interested were ‘‘ The Baptist 
General Association of the Western States 
and Territories,’ “‘ The Baptist Foreign 
Mission Convention of the United States of 





America,’”’ which, altho national in name 
and aim, has its constituency entirely in 
the Southern States,” and “The American 
Baptist National Convention,’’ which has 
for its object the discussion and devising 
of measures for the moral, spiritual and 
educational elevation of the Negro race, 
and especially of colored Baptists. Follow- 
ing the meetings of these societies came a 
special meeting of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, in which particu- 
lar reference was had to the work of the 
society among the colored people. 

The two societies first named are engaged 
in mission work in Africa. And the chief 
object hoped for in this united gathering 
was the consolidation of all colored Bap- 
tists in foreign mission work. The West- 
ern Association has a mission at Mukimvi- 
ka on the Congo, and is working in co-oper- 
ation with the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union on the same general principles 
as the Womman’s Societies. The Foreign 
Mission Convention hasa mission among 
the ,Vey tribe on the borders of Liberia, 
which has been blessed with some success. 
This society is not in co-operation with the 
Missionary Union, but plans have been un- 
der consideration for several months which 
looked toward that end. 

The meetings of the two foreign mission 
societies were marked by the usual fea- 
tures and showed that the colored brethren 
had a sense of the importance of their 
work, an understanding of its difficulties 
and zeal in its prosecution. On Friday, the 
21st, a joint committee of thetwo Boards 
reported to the societies, which had met in 
a united convention, acarefully considered 
plan forthe unification of the foreign mis- 
sion work, and for co-operation with the 
Missionary Union, which was recommended 
by the Boards for adoption by the two so- 
cieties. The plan provided for the forma- 
tion of a new society, to be knowrras the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Conven- 
tion, into which all existing foreign mission 
societies should be merged; and that this 
society should enter into co-operation with 
the Missionary Union in work in Africa, on 
a method which should allow the inde- 
pendence of each society and yet secure a 
mutual consultation and assistance, which 
would give the Convention the advantage 
of the older societies experience and facili- 
ties for business and make the work of the 
two practically one. The plan was earnest- 
ly discussed and referred to the Boards and 
Churches for consideration for a year. The 
sentiment of the Convention was favorable 
to union and co-operation. 

The meetings of the National Convention 
and of the Home Mission Society were of 
great interest. Papers and addresses on 
topics relating to the objects of the socie- 
ties were presented, which showed credit- 
able thought and ability. A resolution, 
pledging hearty co-operation with the Home 
Mission Society in its work for the colored 
people was cordially adopted. 

The prevalence of yellow fever in the 
South diminished the attendance at the 
meetings and hastened their close; but 
every one present must have been stirred to 
new interest in the advancement of the 
Negro race, and encouraged to hope for 
gre ‘ter things in the near future than have 
been realized in the past. A visitor would 
have been impressed with the intelligence, 
earnestness and zeal which characterized 
the conduct of the meetings, and particu- 
larly with the enthusiasm and power of 
which the Negro race is capable when their 
thoughts and sympathies are engaged for 
any object. Their benevolence, as shown 
in the collectious which were taken daily, 
and sometimes several times a day was very 
noticeable. The colored Baptists of Amer- 
ica number nearly one and a quarter mil- 
lions, and it is evident that with the efforts 
of this great people, fully engaged and effec- 
tively directed, they will be a power for un- 
told good for America and for the world. 

Boston, MASS. 
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RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 








BisHoPp Bissell, Episcopal, of Vermont, 
is critically ill. 

....Among the victims of the yellow- 
fever plague in Jacksonville is the Rev. 
Theodore Smith, of the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church. 


....Mr. Moody’s boys’ school at Mt. Her- 
mon, Mass., has 318 students, over 300 hav 
ing been refused. The girls’ school{has about 
the same number, over 400 having been 
turned away. In these two schools there 
are about sixty teachers. 

...-The inauguration of Dr. Marvin R. 
Vincent as Professor of Sacred Literature 
in Union Theological Seminary, this city, 
took place recently. Dr. James P. Wilson 
delivered the charge to the Professor, and 





———— 
Professor Hastings, as head of the Faen); 
welcomed him. aeulty, 


-.-. Mr. Spurgeon strenuously denies that 
he has quitted the Baptists. He says: 

“To leave one society of a denomination is 
not to quit the body. Iam, by thegrace of God 
baptized believer and a baptizer of believers, 
Much of the evils I protest against comes from 
outside the Baptists. The new theology ig 
alien to the creeds of Baptists of former digit, 
it is false to Christianity.” 


--.-The Brooklyn Sunday-school Union 
makes full arrangements for teachers’ 
classes. Dr. Meredith will expound the 
lesson weekly at the Tompkins Avenue 
Congtegational Church every Tuesday 
evening, and Mrs. Ostrander at the YM 
C. A. building every Saturday afternoon at 
3 o’clock for the primary teachers, [Ip the 
same building at 4:30 o’clock ministey of 
various denominations will take their tun, 
a month each in the same labor. . 


..--There is in England a Conditiona) 
Immortality Association. The irreverent 
have sometimes attached the word“ Limi. 
ted” to the title. The Association, or Mis. 
sion, has recently held its eleventh annual 
conference, in Lincoln. A number of ag. 
dresses were delivered, and papers were 
read and discussed. The central thought 
was “Life only in Christ and the final de. 
struction of the unsaved.”’ 


....The new Penal Code, adopted almost 
unanimously by the Italian Chambers, ig 
considered as a fresh affront to the Holy 
See. Article 173 declares punishable by a 
year’s imprisonment and a fine of one thou- 
sand francs, any minister o! religion, who, 
in the exercise of his function, shall public. 
ly censure or vituperate the institutions or 
laws of the State, or the acts of the authori- 
ties. Article 174 prescribes imprisonment 
for from six months to three years, a fine 
of from 1,500 to 3,000 francs, and permanent 
or temporary interdiction from his fune- 
tions for an ecclesiastic, w ho, ** abusing the 
moral force derived from his ministry, shall 
excite others to ignore the institutions or 
laws of the State, or the acts of the authori- 
ties, or otherwise to transgress the duties 
owed to the State, or those attaching toa 
public office, or who shall prejudice legiti- 
mate patrimonial interests or disturb the 
peace of families.”’ 

..-. The report that Bishop Strossmayer, 
the powerful Croatian prelate, has been 
summoned to Rome to answer to the Pope 
for his recent conduct, is a very interesting 
piece of news. He is a man of great wealth 
and influence, and of much independence 
of thought. He was opposed to the decree 


* of Pontifical Infallibility, but submitted in 


loyalty when it was promulgated. He en 
tered upon his episcopate in 1850 and has 
been from the first an ardent Panslavist. 
In observing the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his episcopate in 1875 he declined a fur 
ther manifestation in his honor, “ while the 
fellow-countrymen of the Croats across the 
frontier are shedding their blood for liber- 
ty, and Christiau charity makes it a duty 
to aid the widows and orphans of the fall- 
en.’”’ The recent trouble grew out of his 
attitude as head of the national party of 
Croatians, who are restive under the gov- 
ernment of Hungary, toward the Russian 
Church. It is Said that in championing the 
“rights of the Southern Slavs” be bas been 
gravitating more and more toward Rus- 
sia, and recently he ventured to send a tele- 
gram of sympathy toacommittee in charge 
of a Russian religious festival at Kieff in 
which he prayed for “ blessings <n the uni- 
versal mission which God had designed 
Russia to fulfill in the world.” This gave 
offense both to Austria and the Roman See. 
The act caused much discussion, and the 
Bishop was severely criticised. The Em- 
peror himself took public notice of the mat- 
ter and rebuked the prelate at a levee at 
Belovar where the latter was in attendance 
with a deputation of Lis Croatian clergy. 
His Majesty is reported to have said: 

**My Lord Bishop, I have heard with aston- 
ishment of a telegram which you sent on the 
occasion of a non-Catholic festival. At first I 
would not believe that a subject of mine had 
written such words, but to my great regret I 
have learned that you did write them. You do 
not seem to be aware of what a culpable step 
you have taken against the Church and the 
State.” 

The Bishop responded, ‘ Your Majesty, MY 
conscience is clear.” Upon this there were 
general murmurs, for the Bishop’s attitude 
and tone were judged to be unbecomingly 
arrogant. Dr, Strossmayer then retired 
with two other Croatian Bishops. A little 


later he called upon the Crown Prince, but 
was refused an audience. The Bishop ab- 
sented himself from a State banquet to 
which he had been invited, and left Belo. 
var in the evening. The Vienna Vaterlam 

was confiscated for siding with him, an 

now the Pope, iteseems, has determined to 
look into his case. 
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Missions. 


RTS AND PAPERS OF THE 
ali AMERICAN BOARD. 


TED THIS WEEK AT THE ANNUAL 


Pee EN RETING IN CLEVELAND, 0. 


pEPORT OF THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 
Tae Report of the Prudential Committee 
potices the death, during the year, of 
deven corporate members. Seven mission- 
gries and twenty-two assistant missionaries 
pave joined the forces in the field, and 
twenty-five have returned to their work in 
the various missions. The publications of 
the Board have been widely circulated, 
- with excellent results. The special com- 
mittee 02 revision of rules and by-laws, 
appointed at Springfield, have called the 
attentiou of the Prudential Committee to 
the fact that no act of the Massachusetts 
Legislature could be found on record, au- 
thorizing the Board to hold its meetings 
outside of that state, application was made 
tothe last legislature, and an act of that 
character Was passed and signed by the 
Governor. The following are the portions 
of the Report relating to the finances: 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


There has been received during the past year, 
from donations, $394,568.37, the largest sum—if the 
donations during the period of the inflated currency 
of 1864-69 are reduced to a gold basis—ever re- 
ceived from this source during any one year in the 
nistory of the Board, a gain over the preceding 
year of $27,6 19.97; over the average for the five 
preceding years of $9,687. Of this amount $152,- 
510.66 came from the four Woman’s Boards. 
(From Woman's Board of Missions, $104,511.02; 
from Woman’s Board of the Interior, $43,872.97 ; 
from Woman’s Board of the Pacific, $3,826.67 ; 
from Woman’s Board of the Pacific Isles, $300.) 
Thereceipts from legacies, $146,352.84, were also 
jarger than were ever received from the same 
gource during any one year, except the years when 
thetwo extraordinary Otis and Swett bequests came 
jntothe treasury. This was a gain over the pre- 
ceding year from legacies of $47.938.25; over the 
average for the five preceding years of $33,608. 
The total receipts tor the year from donations and 
legacies were $540,921.21, a gain over the preceding 
year of $75,548.22; over the average for the five 
preceding years of $43,295. Adding to the dona- 
tions and legacies the income from permanent 
fands, $11,258.42, we are permitted to report as the 
total receipts from these sources $552,179.63, a gain 

over the preceding year of $75,735.36. 

From the Swett bequest, ‘* set apart” by the Board 
‘to meet special calls for a brief period of yearsin 
the evangelistic and educational departments of 
our missionary work abroad, emphasis being placed 
won the present emergency in Japan, and upon 

the great opportunity in China,” $62,500 has been 
appropriated for the purposes named, including 
for Japan $22,402.25, and for China $19,638.60. 

From the Otis bequest, set apart for new mb- 
sions, $51,082.58 has been appropriated for the work 
in West Central and East Central Africa, in Shansi 
and Hong Kong, in Northern Japan and in North- 
ern Mexico. 

These amounts, added to what has been already 
Tteported as received from ordinary sources, with 
the balance in the treasury at the beginning of the 
year, $1,/77.13, have placed at the disposal of the 
Committee $667,289.34. The expenditures of the 
yearhave amounted to $666,399.25, leaving a bal- 

toce in the treasury of $890.09. 

There has also been received and disbursed dur- 
iythe year forthe relief of suffering, occasioned 
chiefly by famine in Central Turkey, the sum of 
$31,694.93, 


A FINANCIAL INQUIRY. 


Ten years ago the Board unexpectedly received 
the Otis bequest, amounting to about one million 
dollars. Four years ago it received, as unexpected- 
ly,the Swett bequest, amounting to about half a 
nillion. These bequests have been used, in accord- 
ace with the instructions of the Board, as gifts 
sipplementary to the regular receipts, to be dis- 
ttibuted over a brief period of years for educational 
and evangelistic enlargement and for the establish- 
Ment of new missions. It would be difficult to 
estimate the good which has thus been already 
accomplished, and the farther good which ls to fol- 
low during coming years. But this enlarged result- 
{nt growth, in order to be permanent, must continue 
carry with it enlarged expenditure; and as the 
Lequests have now been so far appropriated that, 
Within four or five years at the longest, they must be 
entirely exhausted, while the enlurged work and the 
ehlurged expenditure will remain, it is evident that 
there must be a correspondingly large and perma- 
Rent increase to the annual contributions from the 
Tegular sources of supply. 

During the past ten years there has been appro- 
Priated from the Otis bequest an annual average of 
$106,632. Of this amount, the annual average for 
the past four years, 1884-88, has been $46,210, en- 
tirely for new missions. During this same period of 
four years, there bas been appropriated from the 
Swett bequest an annual average of $96,435; so that 
from the two bequests during these last four years 

there has been appropriated an annual average of 
$142,645. 

During the same period of four years, the annua 
average from reguiar donations has been $383,022, 

and the annual average from legacies, $118,459, 
Making atotal from these sources, as the average 
for the past four years, of $501,481. Adding to this 
amount the annual average from the two special 
bequests, we record as the total’average from these 
sources for the past four years, $644,126. Since it 


will not be wise, in the judgment of the Committee, 
hereafter to take from what remains of these be- 
quests more than about $100,000 annually, which 
within four or five years will exhaust them, we are 
now called upon to face the financial problem ofthe 
future, namely: How shall an additional $150,000 a 
year be secured as a hearty freewill offering trom 
the regular contributions of churches and individ- 
uals? 

In the mean while there is abundant occasion for 
heartfelt tuanksgiving to God for his gracious re- 
memberance of us during the past year, emphasiz- 
ing particularly the generous special gifts, addition- 
alto their ordinary contributions, from a consider- 
able number of individual donors, and emphasizing 
also the liberal benefactions of the Woman’s 
Boards, as well as the unusually large bequests. And 
so we close one eventful year, and enter upon an- 
other which may be and should be more eventful, 
with good courage and cheerful expectation. 


ANNUAL SURVEY OF THE WORK OF 
THE BOARD, 


BY THE FOREIGN SECRETARIES REV. N. G 
CLARK, D.D., AND JUDSON SMITH, D.D. 


ASIA MINOR, CHINA, AFRICA AND THE PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDS, 

(Secretary Smith’s Department.) 

THERE is presented here the annual review of 
twelve missions of the Board: Three in Asia Minor, 
four in China, three in Africa, and two in the Pa- 
cific Islands. These fields present widely varied 
conditions, all varieties of national development, all 
degrees of missionary advancement; but from 
them al] there is a good report of steady, well-di- 
rected work, of promising growth, and of happy re- 
sults. 
Seven ordained men and six young women have 
been sent out to these fields during the year. We 
mention the numes of seven whom death has re- 
moved during the year: Mrs. Alexander, of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, one of the diminishing number of 
veterans there; Mr. Logan, the pioneer in the work 
at Ruk and in the central Carolines, and a pillar of 
strength in the Micronesian Mission; Mrs. Tyler, of 
the Zulu Mission, after thirty-nine years of faithful 
and joyous service, mourned by associates and na- 
tives alike; Dr. Trowbridge, president of Central 
Turkey College, stricken at the close of the annual 
meeting, and leaving an enduring memorial of his 
work in college and mission; Mrs. Thom, of Mardin, 
in the midst of her strength, after thirteen years of 
service; Mrs. Sanders, of Aintab, eight years in the 
work, and full of labors; and Mrs. Crawford, of 
Broosa, taken after a few brief months, just as her 
work was opening with rare promise. 


ASIA MINOR, 


The work of the Board in the Turkish Empire 
was originally organized and conducted as one 
mission, and it is only at a comparatively recen; 
period that the division into four distinct missions 
has seemed expedient. One of these is in European 
Turkey, and deals especially with Bulgarians; the 
other three include the whole territory of Asia 
Minor, and labor chiefly among Armenians and 
Greeks. The hope is still cherished, with which all 
this work was begun, that in due time the blessings 
of the Gospel will flow beyond these nominally 
Christian peoples, and be breught in fullness and 
power to the followers of Islam, who constitute 
fully two-thirds of the entire population of the em- 
pire. As yet, however, all Moslems are inacessible 
to Christian instruction, save as individuuals here 
and there, at great personal risk, tind their way to 
the Christian schools and churches of the land. 
While famine, exorbitant taxation and intrusive 
sectarists have brought distraction and suffering to 
these fields, and the repressive measures of the gov- 
ernment have been unusually numerous and per- 
sistent, the record of the year’s work is fully equal 
to that of past years, and presents some especially 
encouraging features. The old Armenian churches 
and communitics seem to be receiving more and 
more of the leaven of the pure Gospel; priests are 
often both active and earrest in religious duties, 
and friendly to the evangelicals and to the mission- 
aries. Preaching is increasing in amount, and im- 
proving in quality. Notafew schools are better 
taught, and sometimes teachers are sought from 
those who have been trained in the mission schools. 
The unwearied efforts of the missionaries to relieve 
suffering in the famine districts, and their impaitial 
distribution of the relief s0 generously sent from 
this land, have made a wost favorable impression 
upon the whole population, the Moslems included; 
and the evangelical community has received in 
some places important accessions from this cause. 
Probably no more effective missionary work has 
been done anywhere than has resulted thus indi- 
rectly from the generous response of Christendom 
to the cry of the famishing for help; and we might 
almost with exact propriety count the $31,000 relief 
thus sent forward as a part of the missionary in- 
come of the year. The deepening poverty of the 
pe ple, combined with the tightening grasp of the 
tax-gatherer, and the increasing activity and oppo- 
sition of the government to all evangelical influ- 
ences, showing itself in restrictive legislation di- 
rected toward the mission schools, and in annoying 
interference with the personal liberty of native 
teachers and preachers, and sometimes even with 
that of missionaries—these are some of the more 
doubtful features of the work. The energy and 
ability of Mr. Straus, the American Minister at Con- 
stantinople, in guarding the interests submitted to 
his care, are warmly appreciated by the missions, 
and are worthy of hearty commendation. 

The evangelistic work in the capital, while neither 
so extended nor so thoroughly manned as were de- 
‘sirable, has been earnestly prosecuted, and is in a 
hopeful condition. The evangelical community is 
happily coming into more perfect fellowsnip of feel- 
ing and effort, and into a livelier eense of responsi- 
bility for the promofion of Christ’s kingdom among 
the thousands in the city and in the near vicinity. 
The schools and evangelistic efforts of the ladies at 


Gedik Pasha are especially promising features of 
this work. 
As usual, the schools in these missions are prov- 
ng one of the most effective evangelical agencies, 
apd are making the influence of the Gospel felt in 
every village and home from which pupils come, 
and to which they return when their school life is 
past, It is not simply that the most hopeful and 
impressible portion of the people are gathered in 
the schools, but chiefly that in these schools the 
conditions most favorable to the awakening of 
faith and the formation of a strong Christian char- 
acter are found and conscientiously maintained, 
Not to speak of such institutions as the colleges at 
Aintab, Harpoot and Marsovan, which are almost 
the only schools of this grade in the Turkish Em- 
pire, the preat number of boarding-schools for boys 
and girls in ali these missions, and the far greater 
number of day-schools taught by graduates of these 
higher schools and diffusing far and wide the better 
knowledge and purer faith gained in those schools, 
are far superior to all other schools of the same 
grade in the land, and are steadily leavening the 
life of the whole people with the sentiments and ex- 
amples of the Christian faith. 
The theological seminaries at Marsovan, Harpoot, 
and Marash are quietly raising their standards ac- 
cording to the growing needs of the field and the 
better class of candidates for the ministry furnished 
by the colleges. There is still a lack of suitable 
men for the pastorate, and in some portions of the 
field this deficiency is very serious; yet, on the 
whole, the quality of the native ministry is rising, 
and the necessity for a period of study in this coun- 
try, if it ever was valid, is now substantially re- 
moved. 
The work for women has been prosecuted with 
all wonted energy and faithfulness, and with 
marked results. Amongthe most important sery- 
ice rendered to the evangelical cause, in every 
part of the field, and lying quite at the center of the 
movement, is this labor of Christian women for 
their Armenian sisters. And perhaps no part of the 
results of evangelical labor already attained is more 
satisfactory in kind and amount, or more full of 
promise for the future, than that which is repre- 
sented by the Christian women of the Protestant 
communities, whose faithfulness in training their 
children and in ordering their heusenolds in the 
fear of God is the praise and rejoicing of their for- 
eign friends who live and labor among them. 
The progress toward self-support, tho delayed, is 
not arrested, and not a few instances occur to show 
that the duty is recognized and that genuine self- 
sacrifice is practiced; like that in an out-station of 
the Marsovan field, where the people contribute 
one-half of the expenses for church and school, and 
being asked how they, a poor people, could do so 
much, replied that not knowing what they ought to 
do, they went to the New Testament and there 
found that they ought to give at least one-tenth of 
their income to the Lord, and 80 they did it. 
CHINA. 

The most difficult work which the Board at- 
tempts, and at the same time the work of greatest 
dimensions, 1s found in China. Missionary service 
here demands the enthusiasin that is called out, not 
by striking experiences and the stimulus of imme- 
diate results, but by the greatness of the task and 
the vastness of the issues that are at stake; and this 
demand is worthily met by the force which mans 
these fields. Year after year they press on their 
work, modifyiog it here, enlarging it there, thank- 
fully gathering up such results as appear, and 
patiently waiting for the larger outcome which they 
confidently expect. The difficulties are real and 
obvious, and the progress thus far has not been 
swift. And yet when the present state of mission- 
ary work is compared with that of forty years ago, 
the change is simply prodigious, and the signs of 
the times are most cheering and full of hope. 
Every city and village in the eighteen provinces is 
open, and the Gospel may be fully preached 
throughout the length and breadth of the Empire. 
The Scriptures have been translated into the classic 
language and into numerous difilects, and a valua- 
ble Christian literature is accessible in the vernacu- 
lar. Schools of a high order are established in 
maoy parts, and a native agency is rising to supple- 
ment and extend the evangelistic labors of the for- 
eign missionary. The communicants, which were 
scarcely a score forty years since, are now more 
than thirty-two thousand, and are increasiog at the 
rate of two thousand a year. External signs of a 
change in the temper of the nation are not wanting. 
Telegraph lines thread the land, the whistle of the 
locomotive is heard, a knowledge of the English 
language is eagerly sought, and the stir of a great 
movement is beginning to be felt in the land. Per- 
haps nothing indicates so clearly the strides which 
Protestant missionary work is making in China as 
the proclamations lately issued in many provinces 
describing the missionaries as teachers of virtue, 
and their influence as helpful to the State, and en- 
joining all the citizens of the Empire to refrain 
from violence and to live with them in the relation 
of hosts and guests. 

In all this growth the missions of the Board are 
sharing, and the record of the past year is highly 


the first-fruits of its labors in the baptism of five 
believers, and in a spirit of earnest inquiry among 
those who have longest heard the Gospel, which 
promises still larger results. The field in Southern 
China opens widely before us, and urges an imme- 
diate strengthening of the hands of the solitary and 
faithful missionary who holds the ground. Inthe 
older missions in Foochow apd Northern China all 
the customary forms of eftort have been vigorously 
maintained, with special emphasis ppon medical 


women. 
have received treatment during the year, and in 


gratifying. The new mission in Shansi is receiving 


and educational work, touring, and work among 
Not less than thirty thousand patients 


almost every instance religious instruction has ac- 
companied the medical attention. In none of the 
missions of the Board is this arm of the service 
more constantly in demand or more directly help- 


class of eleven students is gathered in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Tung-cho, while the class of eight 
that graduated two years ago are rendering invalu- 
able service as preachers and assistants to the mis- 
sionaries. The high schools for boys at Tung-cho 
and Fuhchao, and the girls’ boarding schools at 
Fuhchau, Pekin and Kalgan, prove evangelistic 
agencies of the most direct and valuable kind, and 
are steadily widening the reach and deepening tne 
hold of the Gospel among the people. Instances 
are not few in which a religious interest reaching a 
whole family, and sometimes several families in a 
village, has been wholly due to the life and teach- 
ing of a Christian girl or boy from these schools. 
The native churches are growing in numbers and 
stability of character and knowledge of Christian 
truth. The progress toward self-support is slow, 
and must continue to be so until people of 
wealth and station are drawn into the churches in 
much greater numoers. The day of great and rapid 
progress has not yet come; the fruits of Christian 
teaching and example must still be gathered pain- 
fully and laboriously, one by one, here and there, as 
special circumstances and the Spirit of God may 
favor. Butevidences are not wanting that these 
long years of faithful, self-denying labor and godly 
living are taking effect on a wider scale, and are co- 
operating with the movements of God’s providence 
along other lines to hasten the day when the intel- 
lect and heart of China shall be touched and trans- 
formed by the power of Jesus Christ, and her vast 
forces be turned in swift succession into the king- 
dom of Christ. The call that comes from every one 
of these four missions for reinforcements at once 
and in large numbers is drawn out by a lively sense 
of these things, and is not one whit too urgent or too 
strong. There may be reasons why our Government 
should exclude the Chinese from our borders; but 
there can be no excuse for our withholding the Gos- 
pel from them in their own land. Their right to the 
Gospel is as clear and strong as ours. 

AFRICA. 
The powerful interest which has been awakened 
in Africa during the lest decade, and which has 
turned to her the attention and desires of the whole 
civilized world, remains undiminished and un- 
changed. The eagerness with which the great 
powers reach forth to possess themselves of her 
territory and trade is a mighty challenge to Christen- 
dom to make all possible haste in winning this vast 
domain totbe kingdom and salvation of our Lord, 
It is clear that the Gospel cannot come too soon or 
in too great power to every part of the continent, to 
deliver the people from their deadly superstitions or 
fromthe more deadly vices with which a godless 
civilization is cursing every region where it plants 
its feet. Protests addressed to the great powers 
that control the introduction of these evils are 
wholly in place and are urgently demanded. But 
that is the smaller part of Christian duty. We must 
form a holy alliance to press forward missionary 
work with all dispatch, to forestall the evils we 
dread, and to arm the native populations with the 
only defense that is invuJnerable. 
The three missions of the Board in this great 
continent are well placed, and have a wide and 
effectual door open before them. The older mis- 
sion among the Zulus in Natal has suffered a 
serious depletion of its forces, and calls loudly for 
immediate reinforcement. The four veteran mis- 
sionaries, who have been nearly or quite forty years 
in service are all either absent from the field ern 
furlough, or laid aside by serious illness. Two of 
the remaining seven are also temporarily with- 
drawn from the field. In spite of these discourage- 
ments we have a good report from all parts of the 
work, and a better outlook for the future than in 
maby years past. The churches have been revived 
and enriched in numbers and Christian devotion. 
The schools have especially shared in the religious 
awakening, and thus there is the prospect that this 
blessing will be felt for long years to come. Two 
native helpers have gone from the Umzumbe 
Church to Matabele Land, to co-operate with tae 
laborers of the London Missionary Society there; 
a beginning of that work in behalf of kindred peo- 
ple which is opening before the churches of this 
mission throughout a vast territory northward to 
the Zambesi. An exploration is now making by 
members of this mission in the Gaza country, where 
new fields for missionary labor, it is hoped, may be 
found and entered at once. 

It is an extremely interesting fact to find the 
Zulu language so widely diffused, aud the regions 
occupied by those who use this tongue so accessi- 
ble. Nothing can give a greater value to the mis- 
sionary work in Natal, or react more powerfully 
upon the religious life of the native churches, than 
this providential call to bear the Gospel far beyond 
their own borders to kindred peoples and tribes, 
and thus to take their part in Curistianizing the 
heart of Africa. 

The East African Mission, tho few in nnmbers, 
makes a good report tor the year in schools and 
evangelistic work, and in the translation of the 
Scriptures. The Gospels of Matthew, Mark and 
Luke are already translated and in tne hands of 
the natives, and other books tor schools are in prep- 
aration, A goodly number at each station give evi- 
dence of penitence and faith in Christ, and are 
under careful instruction to prepare them for 
Christian baptism and church organization. Miss 
Jones, of Fisk University, the first unmarried col- 
ored woman to be commissioned by the Board, 1s 
proving herself well fitted for her work as a teacher 
here. 

Sn the West African Mission every feature of the 
work is prospering, and opportunities multiply far 
beyond the power of the mission to improve them. 
Explorations have revealed tne nature of the coun- 
try and the character of the population for a wide 
circuit around the stations now occupied, and a 
most desirable site for a third intenor station has 
aiready been agreed upon. Tne Umbundu lan- 
guage is widely spoken, and the traders of Bihé 
traverse broad regions of the country toward the 
interior; and this mission could not be more happily 
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merous and widespread population. The work on 

the language and in translation is pressed on with 

all possible vigor; a primer, and a translation of the 

Gospel of Matthew, with a catechism and some 

hymus, have been printed by the mission press this 

year, and the schools are already calling for other 
books. The church of fourteen members, formed 
at Ballundu last year, has held on its way with ad- 
mirable fidelity, and additional believers are ready 
to be received, There is also good promise for an- 
other church at Bihé, formed of those who have 
been longest in the families of the missionaries. 
THE PACIFIC ISLANDs. 

The new laborers called for in the Hawaiian 
Islands have not yet been found, altho the need of 
their labors becomes more clear and urgent every 
day. The corrupting influences from the king and 
court spread far and wide, and nothing buta 
prompt and determined effort will rescue the native 
churches and homes from serious disaster. The ad- 
mirable work which Dr. Hyde is doing in the North 
Pacific Missionary Institute furnishes a grand basis 
on which to set out upon this renewed and enlarged 
missionary work in bebalf ofthe Hawaiians. 

Last year the work in Micronesia seemed to be 
doomed to serious check, if not to overthrow, by 
reason of the Spanish occupation. And, indeed, it 
was a fearful blow which fell on Ponape, from 
which it will require long fully to recover. But, 
happily, through the favoring hand of Providence, 
and in consequence of the very prompt and efficient 
action of our Government and its Representatives in 
Manila and Yokohama, Mr. Doane was restored to 
his inome and work, the revolt was terminated with- 
out bloodshed, a wise and pacific governor was sent 
to Ponape, and protection was guaranteed to every 
form of missionary work. Under these conditions, 
and inspired by the good counsels and example of 
the missionaries, the natives threw down their arms, 
gave back their booty, and resumed their wonted 
life; and churches and schools again are open and 
thronged, aud the’ spiritual wastes are being 
repaired. It is a wonderful providence, like so 
many before experienced in this: work, which thus 
makes the wrath of man to praise God, aud restrains 
the remainder thereof. 

‘Lhe death of Mr. Logan has deprived the mission 
of a great leader, and has left the work at Ruk ina 
precarious condition. Happily reinforcements were 
already at Ruk to hold the ground, and farther 
help ‘s now on the way; and we trust that this noble 
beginning, due almost wholly to Mr. Logan’s self- 
denying courage and upsparivg toil, which gives 
promise of a growth equal to the best in these 
islands, will be carried forward to a grand success, 

The work on Kusaie, for the Gilbert and Mar- 
shali Islands, has gone forward without check, and 
the training schools report a year of good numbers 
and satisfactory results. The Girls’ School is al- 
ready proving its usefulness, and, with the valuable 
addition of Miss Little to the teaching force, is sure 
to show still better and larger results. The Gilbert 
Islands seem to be suffering under an epidemic of 
war and disorder, which is sadly demoralizing the 
native churches and interfering with all Christian 
work. The German occupation of the Marshall 
Isiands has so far affected the conditions of muis- 
sionary work but slightly. The great needin all 
these islands 1s for a more competent fand devoted 
native agency, aud for more frequent missionary 
visitation. 

Upon the whole, the review of the year in these 
several! tields brings to light a work wisely planned, 
worthily manned, steadily widening its influence 
and deepening its hold, full of satisfaction and hope 
to those who are engaged in its prosecution, full of 
blessing and promise to the millions who reap its 
benefits, and redounding more and more to the 
glory of Him who is the world’s Redeemer and 
Lord, 


PAPAL LANDS, EUROPEAN TURKEY, INDIA 
AND JAPAN. 
(Secretary Clark’s Department.) 


The record for the past year of the ten missions 
committed to the charge of the senior foreign sec- 
retary is one of growth and progress at nearly every 
point. This very success, however, has been em- 
harrassing for want of proper support at home. 
Opportunities long sought and won have been left 
to pass unimproved, and only a part of the ripened 
harvest could be gathered. We are obliged to re- 
port a net loss of tive ordained missionaries—the 
Rey. Dr. Byington, a man of rare ability, who, as 
missionary and editor, did so much to mold the po- 
litical as well as the religious life of the new Bul- 
garia; the Rev. J. W. Sibley, whose brief career in 
india was long enough to win the warm Christian 
regard of all who kuew him; and three others 
obliged to give up foreign service for reasons of 
health. To these names must be added that of Mrs. 
Riggs, for more than fifty years the worthy help- 
meet of the honored Dr. Riggs, of Constantinople, 
and of Mr. De Regt, who went out only a year ago 
with such promise of usefulness, to take a chair in 
the college at Anmednagar. On the other hand, it 
is our privilege to report a young man already on 
the way to take Mr. De Regt’s place, and a net gain 
of eleven youpg women devoted to woman’s work. 

MISSIONARY HOME AT AUBURNDALE. 

The fund tor missionary children how amounts to 
$18,500, of which $980 were received from friends 
during the year. Mrs. Walker has also collected 
1,211.25. The Home has accommodated several 
missionary families for longer or shorter periods, 
as well as missionary children not otherwise pro- 
vided for. It is hoped that the fund may be raised 
to at least fifty thousand dollars. The importance 
of securing this sum needs no comment, 

PAPAL LANDS.) 

The Gospel in its purity is making sleady prog- 
reas in papal lands, in spite of opposition in some 
quarters where the civil power is at the control of 
the priesthood. In Western Mexico persecution of 
the most malignant character awaits those known 
to have sympathy with the Gospel. In these cir- 


In Northern Mexico, where no such alliance of civil 
and ecclesiastical power is recognized, new 
churches have been organized, and at places visited 
for the first time large audiences have listened with 
marked attention to the words of the mismondry. 

In Spain the high school for girls is no longer an 
experiment, but a recognized success and an im- 
portant evangelistic agency, while the growth of the 
churches in numbers is evidence of the fidelity of 
the native pastors and evangelists. The work of 
the American Board in Micronesia has attracted 
much attention and favorable comment in Spain. 
The wrath of man in Ponape is thus turned to the 
praise of God in bringing many in the high places of 
Spain to recognize for the first time the beneficent 
purpose and results of the Protestant faith. 

In Austria the truth is mightier than all the ma- 
chinations of evil men, whether Romanist or s- 
called Protestant; and the churches gain in num- 
bers at every communion season, and in power, 
through the Christian life and character exhibited 
tothe world. This little mission of the Board in 
the Austrian Empire is furnishing trained workers 
and a Christian literature for the thousands of Bo- 
hemiansin Cleveland and Chicago. 

EUROPEAN TURKEY. 


A delightful surprise awaited the members of the 
European Turkey Mission at the annual meeting in 
June last as they recounted the progress in their 
several stations: The number of communicants 
doubled in one station, and relatively large acces- 
sions in others, the increased attendance in the col- 
lege and high schools, the earnestness of native Bi- 
ble women in commending the Gospel alike to chil- 
dren and to adults, the enlargement and success of 
the industrial school, and generally the new life and 
activity among native Christians. But the event of 
the year was to follow a month later in the dedica- 
tion of achurch edifice at Sofia, the capital of the 
principality. The services were attended by a large 
and interested audience; among others, on invita- 
tion, was his Royal Highness, Prince Ferdinand, 
who, on leaving, presented the church with five 
hundred francs as a token of his goodwill. The 
whole scene, 89 in contrast with the bitter opposi- 
tion of a few years ago, might well fill the hearts of 
the missionaries with thanksgiving and praise, and 
inspire them andthe entire evangelical community 
with new hope for the future. 

INDIA. 


* Faint yet pursuing” may well be the motto of 
our beloved missionaries in the Marathi and Ma- 
dura missions. Crippled in numbers and means, 
they are yet encouraged by the manifest tokens of 
the divine favor: by the churches growing in num- 
bers and in spiritual life and activity; by new 
openings for labor on every hand; by the colleges 
at Ahmednagar and Pasumalai crowded with stu- 
dents, many of them of high caste; by high schools 
attended by more than one thousand pupils of both 
sexes, offering rare opportunities for direct Chris- 
tian effort; by medical work opening the way to 
the hearts and homesof the peopie; by the reports 
from Bible-women in city and country telling the 
story of the cross to eager listeners ; and, most sig- 
nificant, perhaps, of all, by a readiness on the part 
ofsome of the high-caste natives to allow their 
children to receive religious instruction in our 
high schools ; and now within a few months by the 
opening of two high-caste villages to the Christian 
missionary. Reduced iu numbers as they are, and 
crippled in resources, the missionaries are doing 
what they can, and even more. They turn to us 
with earnest entreaty for help in this hour of need. 
For years past they have been compelled to submit 
to a vigorous repression, becoming each year more 
painfal, as they see the fruits of years of toil slip- 
ping from their hands. They cannot be content 
with the measure of success they are acheiving 
when they seeso much greater almost within their 
reach. The tree on which the fruit-bearing 
branches are either cut back or cut out altogether, 
and on which even the buds of hope and promise 
are rubbed off,can make but a poor showing in 
comparison with what it might have made under 

Oe , 
proper conditions, What can Washburn do witha 
single American tutor for a high school, a college, 
and a theological seminary, having in all nearly 
four hundred pupils? At the lowest count he 
should have two first-class associates’ Smith at 
Ahmednagar, in charge of a college mainly attended 
by high-caste young men, which has grown in five 
years from fourteen to over three hundred students, 
is still more pressed, and, at last advices, broken 
down in health, must leave for a year of rest. 
Other missionaries, in other branches of labor, gen- 
erously leave their own proper work to help in 
these extremities. But consider the situation, 
fathers and brethren! 

These missions need at once a reinforcement of 
not less than a dozen mission families, four to be 
connected with educational institutions, and the 
rest to take charge of vacant stations, and to sus- 
tain and push forward wisely the evangelistic work 
now inhand. There is needed also an increased 
expenditure of thirty thousand dollars a year, a part 
to meet accumulated needs, and tne rest for the 
support of new families and qther enlargement of 
evangelistic work, by means of mission schools and 
native preachers. 

No marked change in the general conduct of the 
work in Ceylon is 10 be reported. Two of the muis- 
sionary ladies, convinced of the necessity of a more 
adequate endowment for Jaffna College, in order to 
enlarge its opportunities for the Christian training 
of young men, have spent a year in Great Britain in 
soliciting funds for this object. They report about 
eight thousand pounds secured for tne college and 
for medical work. ‘The last mail brings tidings of 
a remarkable revival in all the churches of Ceylon— 
amore thorough work of grace than has been ex- 
perienced for many years. The immediate occasion 
is ascribed to the faithful presentation of the Gos- 
pel by Messrs. March and Porter during their re- 
cent visit to Ceylon, followed up a few weeks later 
by two English evangelists sent out by the Church 
Missionary Society. The seed jong sown Seems 





cumstances but little outward progress is possible. 


| JAPAN. 


The addition to the working force of the Japan 
Mission a year ago was most timely. Nota day 
was lost. Dr. H. M. Scudder was preaching within 
twenty-four hours after landing. The rest of the 
party had a little more time to get their bearings, 
when all were at work. The resulis of the year are 
cheering; fifty per cent. advance in church mem- 
bership, till the whole number recognized as be- 
lievers—not all organized as yet into churches, for 
want of pastors and time to do it—exceeds seven 
thousand; and twice as many young men and 
young women under religious instruction as ever be- 
fore, till the whole number exceeds two thousand, 
and might be doubled again next year without a 
dollar’s expense to the Board beyond supplying the 
missionary teachers required. These schools can be 
made efficient evangelical agencies. Of the nearly 
seven hundred pupils connected with the Doshisha 
schools at Kyoto, 141 were received tocharch mem- 
bership during the last schoul year. Such 1s the 
divine blessing on these institutions, founded in 
faith and prayer thirteen years ago by Mr. Neesima. 
So much missionary time and strength is given to 
the work of Christian education that direct evan- 
gelistic work has been left largely to native pastors 
and preachers. Some of the missionaries, however, 
have been enabled to do most valuable work in 
touring. There seems to be no limit to the influ- 
ence which missionanes in command of the lan- 
guage might exert in awakening attention to the 
Gospel, and in contirming the faith of believers. 
The interest of former years is unabated; it seems 
rather to have gained in intensity. As the mission- 
aries visit cities and towns for the first time, they 
find a most ready welcome, and large audiences 
eager to listen to their instruction. Not only the 
men, but the women, find open doors on every 
hand. For want of men, much of this valuable 
work has been done by some of the ladies, as Miss 
Julia Gulick, of the Kumamoto station; Miss Tal- 
cott, from Okayama; Miss Dudley and Miss Bar- 
rows, from Kobe, and Miss Colby, from Osaka. 
Each of these ladies on these tours is doing the 
work of men. Hundreds of women gather around 
then to listen to their words, and in their audiences 
are often seen men quite as eager to hear the Gos- 
pel from their lips. Oue of these ladies, in writing 
recently, referring to nine young women appointed 
the present year, six of whom have gone forward, 
says: ** Would it were ninety instead of nine!” 
No better proof of the genuine interest of our 
Japanese Christians in the new civilization could be 
given than their contributions the past year for 
educational and religious objects, amounting to 
over $41,000; and it is not professed Christians only 
that give, but others, impressed with the character 
of the work in progress, eapeciaily thoughtful 
parents, for the sake of the moral culture obtained 
in our schools. A few weeks since word came from 
Mr. Neesima of $31,000 subscribed by a few Japanese 
gentlemen, including two of the highest officials in 
the government, toward the enlargement of our 
Doshisha school so as to make it a Christian univer- 
sity. 
But the limits of this occasion forbid details of 
other forms of Christian effort, as the native Home 
Missionary Society, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association efforts, the school fer training women 
evangelists, kindergarten work, medical work, 
school for nurses, etc., and a Christian hteratare of 
millions of pages. 
Our mission, in common with others, rejoices in 
the completed translation of the Scriptures during 
the past year. Another matter of special interest is 
the proposed union of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian Churches on a common basis of doc- 
trinal fafth, and which shall unite the better ele- 
ments of.both the Presbyterian and Congregational] 
polities. It is hoped by our Japanese brethren 
through this union to illustrate the oneness of be. 
lievers in the essentials of the Gospel, to prevent 
any unseemly rivalries, and to secure yreater econ- 
omy in pushing forward the work of evangelization 
into new sections. The planis wholly of Japanese 
origin. 
Notwithstanding the reinforcement of a year ago, 
the cry comes for farther aid to relieve missionaries 
now overburdened, and to turn to account some of 
the many new and favorabie opportunities. The 
missionaries feel that they are very modest, and 
have exercised great restraint, in calling for only 
four new ordained missionaries, one physician, and 
ten lady teachers. 
An endowment of $50,000 is needed for the Doshi- 
sha schools, that the students may be exempt from 
draft into military service. On securing such an 
endowment it is expected that these schools will 
have the same privilege of exemption that is ac- 
corded to government institutions, Such exemption 
is of great importance to our schools and to the 
work for which they were tounded., 
Such isthe call from Japan in this the critica! 
hour of her history—a call emphasized by the spe- 
cial blessing of God on the labors of the past year. 
CONCLUSION. 
The Foreign Secretaries unite in asking for a re- 
inforcement of forty ordained missionaries, nine 
physicians, and thirty single women, to sustain and 
enlarge the work in hand; and they unite with the 
Home Secretary in asking for an advance of $15,- 
000 in the contributions of the churches. 
No figures can do justice to the wide work of this 
Board—to the moral and social changes wrought in 
the life and character of hundreds of thousands, 
yea, of millions of our fellowmen. Yet figures may 
help direct attention to some of the agencies eim- 
ployed, and help us to realize in some feeble man- 
ner our obligations to our great Leader for his bless- 
ing the past year. It is our privilege to report 
1,050 centers of evangelical effort—seventy more 
than ever before; a net gain of one ordained mis- 
sionary and “f twenty young women connected 
with the Woman’s Boards; a gain of nine pasiors 
and tifty-five preachers; a gain of eleven churches 
and of 4,358 in these many lands and languages 
who have made confession of their faith in Christ— 


great ingathering at the Sandwich 
of 1,000 young men and young women in 
schools and colleges, till the number gq ” 
7,C00, who are brought under the dite 
influence of thoroughly cultured Christian Peron 
Add to these over 34,000 children ana vein 
mon schools in which tie Scriptures are dai} 
and prayer offered, and some Conception r 
had of the vast work of Christian education 
hands, and of its prospective influence on ae : 
of the missionary enterprise. Hardly jegs rs 
ficant in its bearmg on the question of indepen, 
ence and self-support were the contributions fe” 
native sources for various Christian objects, ame 
ing in all to $124,274. = 
By such results, by such manifest tokens of 
divine blessing on the foreign field, are we vie 
oned onward to the final victory ‘in Hig Lame.” 7 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 
BY E. K. ALDEN, D.D., HOME SECRETARY. 

It is one of the sources of gratitude in connection 
with our broad missionary work that it continuously 
presents to every disciple of Christ a favorable op- 
portunity for the exertion of a world-wide influ- 
ence, through the freewill offerings of a thankful 
heart. If God has committed to some of bis chii- 
dren the distribution of large wealth, so that they 
are able, if so disposed, to increase their annual 
coutribution to teus of thousands of dollars, itis 
something tu be specially rejoiced over that the 
channel for the reception of these large gifts is pro- 
vided s9 that they can be wisely and economically 
disbursed, sending their beneticial influence around 
the world, {[f only a sma!) amount has been in- 
trusted to the giver, that small amount can be 
placed where it can gu into the same great work, 
under the same judicious plan of wide distribution, 

and may so multiply its power for good ten ora 

hundred-fold. 


You noticed among the monthly ‘acknowledg- 
ments of donations a year or two ago, that a friend 
in the State of New York had given the sum of one 
thousand dollars, and thought perhaps that this was 
the gift of some wealthy merchant. No; it was 
froma humble woman, a tarmer’s widow, who lives 
in an exceedingly economical way, keeps Do serv- 
ant, does her own work and _ has been enabled thus 
with cheerfulness of heart for several years, to pul 
her influence to this large degree into the work of 
preaching Christ in Turkey and India, in China and 
Japan, in Africa, and among the islands of the sea. 
Another thousand was from a teacher, who, disap- 
pointed in being una-le to go herself abroad, was 
permitted by close economy to do this much toward 
the support of one who took her place. She learned 
this honorable grace of Christian economy and this 
spirit of seif-denial for the sake of increasing be- 
nevolent gifts, so she herself informed us, from the 
example of her father, who when he was over 
eighty-eight years of age chopped and piled one 
hundred cords of wood, and gave every dollar he 
thus received into the treasury of the Lord. Several 
thousand dollars included among the receipts re 
ported at this Annual Meeting came from sources 
similar to these, test fying to the fact that there are 
not a few to-day, some of them among the Lord’s 
hidden ones who appreciate the honor and privilege 
of being identified with the advancing kingdom of 
Christ throughout the world by generous, se!f-sact!- 
ficing gifts. One of these ** hidden ones” during 
the last year declined to give the Treasurer any 
clue by which he could surmise whence the contri- 
bution, amounting to about five thousand dollars, 
came, whether it were from man or woman, from & 
person of large property or of narrow means, save 
that it was from Massachusetts, and that the mes 
sage accompaniéd it that if the inquiry should be 


pressed as to the source of the gift, the answer 








now to be quickened into life. 


alarger number thau in any previous year since the 


should be, ** He knows,” 








GENERAL SUMMARY, 1337 188s, 
Missions. 
Missions. . Sint xin cas . 
I sence eecan easwuakk” arses , 
I dads ssepbcw adele sie ° 
Places for stated preaching......... » 
Average congregations........ .....00 pa 
Adherents. ...,............. ion, 
Laborers Employed. 
Ordained Missionaries (11 being 
DU istics cacaciedecmace 167! 
Physicians not ordained, 8 men - 
and4women.. ............ 12 
Other Male Assistants.......... i 
Women (wives 160; unmarried, 
besides 4 Physicians, 122).;......  as2 
Whole number of laborers sent 
from this country............ — 4§ 
Native Pastors............... . 166 
Native Preachers and Catechists. 448 
Native School-teachers. . 1,253 
Other Native Heipers 268—2,185 
| W hole number of laborers con- 
nected with the Missions... 2,607 
The Press. 
Pages printed ee 18,650,000 
The Churches. 
Rca crehindicinmia keene aecietad ee Fey 
Church Memiers........  ............. 30,546 
Added during the year. ................. 4,388 
Whole number from the first, as nearly as 
can be learned......... san) CAbeee aes 106,477 
Educational Department. 
Theological Seminaries and Station 
MINA. cadiaNeiie. Veieabaidencee ol aee Mi 
Pupils....... I a PT ey ee ee Pee A 1 
Colleges and High Schools................ 59 
Pupils in the above. ....................... 3,947 
Boarding Schools for Girls................ 0 
Pupils in Boarding Schools for Girls... .. 3,088 
UE CUO no on o:sesccowdncecseneve # 
Pupils in Common Schools... ........... 34,8 
Whole number under instruction......... 42,78 
Native Contributions............. ane teaares $124,274 
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SUCH GIFTS A SACRED TRUST. 

These aud such as these are the gifts which make 
the treasury of the American Board a sacred trust, 
representing the prayer, consecration and self- 
devial of a great multitude of men, women and 
children, representing also a vast amount of business 
energy and tidelity dedicated to Christ and his 
Church, a0 expression of the confidence on the part 
of many thousard donors, old and young, rich and 
poor, from all sections of the land, that their gifts, 
some of which have cost them mich, will be wisely 
distributed where they will effect the most for the 
spread of the Gospel tnroughout the world, This is 
a noble confideace which is thus put, from year to 
year, in the guardians of this trust; and it has been 
received and administered, from the beginning of 
our history to the present hour, in the same spirit 
with which it has been bestowed. Nothing has been 
more marked inthe deliberations of the Prudentiay 
Committee, as snown by its records and as testified 
to by those who have personally known its methods, 
than its conticuous recognition of the fact that the 
fands vommitted to it, whether large or small, are 
asacred trust, not one do}lar of which, if they can 
possibly prevept it, shall be unwisely expended, 
every doliar of which shall be made to go as far and 
accomplish as much as may be, toward the one end 
of carrying the bread of life to the most needy of the 
sons and daugiters of men. And it is this confi- 
dence, which has never yet been betrayed and 
which we believe will never be betrayed, which has 
poure 1 the freewill offerings into the treasury dur- 
ing the past year more heartily and generously per- 
haps than ever before. Shall they be largely in- 
creased during the year to come, and shall they 
continue steadily to increase during the years that 
follow? This question emphasizes what we have 
termed ** Our Fiuancial Outlook.” 


THE PRINCIPLE INVOLVED. 


The principle upon which the Board, through its 
Committee, now acts, is both liberal and conserva- 
tive. It appropriates whatever it may reasonably 
expect to receive from regular and ordinary 
sources, founding its expectations upon the average 
receipts Of the three or four preceding years, usu- 
ally allowing a margin for advance, and then adds 
tu this amount all further pledges beyond what may 
be expected from regular sources, these pledges 
sometimes amounting to several] thousand dollars, 
The purpose of the Committee is to appropriate not 
one dollar beyond what it may reasonably expect to 
receive, and t) withhold from appropriation not one 
dollar received. Every dollar received is needed, 
and many thousand dollars more, to meet specific 
requests from tne missions waiting these specific 
additiouai offerings. So that each additional gift 
adds precisely so much to the work, and every gift 
withheld lessens the work precisely to that amount. 
There has never been an hour in the history of 
the American Board, and there is no probability 
that there ever wili be, when it could declare that 
it had either all the Money or all the men it needed. 
It is always asking for a hundred more missionaries 
avd a hundred thousand dollars more money, and it 
will continue so to ask as long as it is faithful to its 
trust, aud that “ Lord over all,” who “is rich unto 
all that call upon him,” continues to bless us. For 
the work we are undertaking 1s simply immense, far 
beyond the conception even of those whose views are 
broadest; aid the amount we accomplish, vast as it 
sometimes seems, when estimated by certain im- 
perfect measures of comparison, is small, exceed- 
ingly small, when contrasted with the opportunity 
and the obligation. Our financial outlook, there- 
fore, is decided by the amount we may reasonably 
expect from regular sources plus any additional 
amounts which may be pledged, or which may be 
received during the year. 

THE PRINCIPLE APPLIED TO 1888-89. 


Applying this principle to our immediate outlook, 
it is probably a fair statement to say that we may 
rely, for tne financial year upon which we are now 
entering, 1888-9, from ordinary donations, legacies, 
and miscellaneous sources, including what may be 
received from the Woman’s Boards, upon about five 
hundred thousand dollars. On this we may calcu- 
late with reasonable assurance, because the intelli- 
gent faith which anticipates it is not only a faith en- 
lightened by experience, but also a faith which will 
manifest itself, as such faith always does, by wise 
and well-directed effort through various instrumen- 
talities, to secure the desired result—the happy 
conjunction of faith and works. But this provides 
for only five hundred thousand dollars, one-half of 
the amount needed. Suppose we lower, for the 
time, our estimate of the imperative need—as the 
young men who presented their petition to the Gen- 
eral Association of Massachusetts at Bradford in 
1810 lessened their number from six to four lest the 
churches should fee] unable to meet so large a de- 
mand—suppose we lower our estimate and say that, 
for the proper annual support of our missions, as 
now enlarged and enlarging, we need not less than 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The 
question immediately arises: To what sources shall 
we look for the additional two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars? And we reply: From what re- 
mains of the two special bequests which have been 
set apart by the Board for new missions and en- 
larged work, to be distributed over a term of years, 
it may perhaps be safe to take for the coming year, 
as the maximum, about one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, This Jeavesone hundred and fifty thousand 
liars to be still provided for. Of course it cannot 
be appropriated by the Committee unless it is 
pledged beforehand. 


AN ADDITIONAL $150,000 CALLED FOR. 


Is there any meth od by which this additional one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars can be substan- 
tially pledged at the present Annual Meeting? When 
an inquiry similar to this was incidentally suggested 
during the devotional! hour at one of the ‘sessions of 
our meeting in Portland in 1882, our late reverend 
and honored Vice-President, Hon. William E- 


mmediaiely declared his purpose to double his 
subscription during the year to follow, making it, 
instead of twenty-five hundred dollars, five thou- 
sand, Had he known that four months from that 
time the Master would call him to his heavenly 
home, woul'l he have done otherwise? Others fol- 
lowed spontaneously and heartily with similar 
pledges. The additional amount thus received that 
year reached the goodly sum of forty-five thousand 
dollars; and the impulse imparted by that move- 
ment went into the permanent regular receipts of 
the three years which followed. At the commence- 
ment of tne present financial year, shortly after the 
last Annual Meeting, such sums, additional to their 
regular contributions, were so cheerfully promised 
by a considerable number of individuals, including 
a pledge of an extra five thousand dollars from the 
gentlemen who every week sit around the Praden- 
tial Committee table, that, as the result, supple- 
mentary appropriations were made by the Com- 
mittee tothe amount of over thirty thousand dol- 
lars, greatly to the relief of several of the missions. 
May we confidently look for the continuance of 
these contributions during the coming year, and for 
such an increase from other donors that the sum 
total may reach the needed additional one hundred 
and tifty thousand dollars? 


A SECOND ANNUAL OFFERING SUGGESTED. 


Could the Board unitedly and heartily recommend 
to the churches which are accustomed to contribute 
regularly to its treasury a second annual offering 
for the educational or evangelistic departments of 
its broad and varied work ; or, if any prefer, for the 
great and growing missions of Japan and China, 
this would seem to be no more than might be ap- 
propriately asked for the foreign work, which 
unites under one organization the six departments 
pow represented by six organizations on the field 
athome. Another suggestion may be appropriately 
made. Theannual subscription to our Board dur- 
ing recent years of ope generous donor, not a mem- 
ber of a Congregational Cnurch, is five thousand 
dollars. Is it too much to believe that there are 
five, possibly tev, members of Congregational 
Churches included in our great constituency. who 
may dothe same? Three or four individuals are 
accustomed annual'y to give twenty-five hundred 
dollars each. Would it be an unreasonable ex- 
pectation if their number increased to twenty? 
Six or eight subscribe with cheerful alacrity one 
thousand dollars each. May there not be at least 
fifty who will dothe same? What if one hundred 
persons should subscribe five hundred dollars each? 
What if five hundred should subscribe one hur- 
dred dollars each? Such a movement, we have 
reason to believe, would go through the churches 
and change with glad celerity a thousand tens to 
fifties and a thousand fives to tens. One of the 
churches in Boston so honored itself during 
the year under review that its annual contribution 
tothe American Board advanced from a little over 
five thousand dollars to a little over ten thousand 
dollars. Whatif this excellent example should be 
followed, and during the coming year a similar 
record should be given of six other churches, one 
in New York, one in Brooklyn, one in Chicago, one 
ip Minneapolis, one in St. Louis, and one in San 
Francisco? Nothing wouldso uplift churches, pas- 
tors and individual doners in all the cities and 
towns of our great ldnd for a permanent advance 
in every department, not only of Christian benevo- 
lence, but of earnest Christian activity and personal 
spiritual consecration, as such a movement as this, 
Might not such a movement be so inaugurated at 
this present meeting that it should not only make 
the meeting, but the whole succeeding year, mem- 
orable ? 

EMPHASIS OF THE GROWING WORK. 


Surely the wonderful manner ia which the Lord 
has blessed the missionary work during recent years 
may well eall for such an expression of gratitude 
from ten thousand thankful hearts. Africa, which 
ten years ago received from the treasury of 
the American Board $20,900, now asks for $45,000; 
Turkey, which then received $157,000, now asks for 
$210,090; India’s call has moved on from $35,000 to 
$110,000; China’s, from $40,000 to $90,000; Japan’s, 
from $40,000 to $120,00¢; the Pacific Islands have ad- 
vanced from $34,000 to $50,000; Papal lands, from 
$28,000 to $42,000; while over the whole wide field the 
urgent summons comes for an increase of not less 
than $275,000. During the same period the number 
of our missionary stations and out-stations, each a 
center of light in the surrounding darknes:, has 
moved forward under the divine blessing from 609 
to 1,049; our corps of missionaries from 871 to 472; 
our higher educational institutions from 41, with 
1,500 pupils, to 126, with 7,500 pupils; our native 
church membership from 14,000 to 31,000, and the 
children and youth under Christian instruction from 
26,000 to nearly 43,000. Shall we not recognize this 
great opportunity, widening in every direction, and 
shall we not enter in and take possession with anu 
overflow of glad freewill offerings, the sure precur- 
sor of the mighty and abundant outpouring of the 
divine Spirit? Why should we not know the begin- 
ning of this great advance movement here and now? 


The subjects chosen by the other two Sec- 
retaries, Drs. Clark and Smith, were India 
and China respectively. 


THE OPPORTUNITY IN INDIA. 


Secretary Clark shows how two forces 
have been operating for the regeneration of 
India—the British Government and the 
missionary; but the greater of these, he 
says,is the missionary. He descrives the 
special difficulties the missionary has had 
to contend with 1n the various periods of the 
history of missionary work in India and also 
the successes achieved. He continues: 

Such is the vantage-ground now won, the vast 
preparation now made for enlarged effort in behalf 
of this great country containing one-fifth of the 





D odge, arose with much tenderness of feeling and 





waiting perhaps on our faith and Christian endeav- 
or, for great religious changes in India. Hitherto 
the great accessions have come from the low-caste 
or no-vaste population, and from among the aborig- 
inal tribes, as the Karens of Burma, the Khols of 
Central India, the Shanars of Tinnevelly and the 
Telugus ; but individuals of all castes, from the 
lowest to the highest, have been attracted to Chris- 
tianity enough to demonstrate the power of the 
Gospel over all. From the peculiar habits of the 
Hindu mind, the great movements may be expected 
to be of thousands within the line of some one caste 
and then of another, not by slow processes of disin- 
tegration. Such movements may be nearer than 
we think. The preparation has been mide. Have 
we faith expect to them. 

India was the first foreign field to be entered by 
American missionaries, and in the great work ac- 
complished this Board has had a limited but worthy 
part. Its three missions are well organized, and 
have had a success that compares favorably with 
other missions to the more civilized races. The 
names of Scudder, Poor, Spaulding, Winslow and 
Tracy, Hall and Ballantine, and others have an 
honored place in missionary records. The devoted 
Inen and women now in the field are in the fore- 
front of progress in all lines of missionary effort, 
evangelistic, educational, woman’s work, and pre- 
eminently in the development of self-supporting 
churches. The population that may be regarded as 
wholly dependent on the American Board for relig- 
ious instruction is not far from 6,000,000—4,000,000 
of Marathis, of Aryan origin, and over 2,000,000 of 
Tamils, belonging to the Dravidian stock. The lim- 
its of mission fields are well defined, aud have been 
generously respected, save in the Marathi Mission, 
which lost, a few years since, one-third of its best 
cultivated and most promising field, at a time when 
the mission was so reduced in men and means as to 
be unable to care for its legitimate work. Founda 
tions have been laid, the institutions of the Gospel— 
churches and Christian schools—established. A na- 
tive pastorate is largely sustaimed by the churches; 
colleges and high schools for both sexes offer the 
advantages of higher Christian education, while 
mission schools of lower grade serve a double pur- 
pose in teaching the elements of primary education 
and in opening the way to new places for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. All this organization is com- 
plete. The results are such as to encourage. and 
opportunities on every hand are open and inviting 
to large effort. Yet now the sad fact confronts us, 
there are not men and means to carry forward the 
work we have begun. Mission houses stand empty ; 
important centers must be neglected; double duty 
is assigned to missionaries whose hands are already 
full; open doors cannot be entered. 

This is no time for retreat or for diminished ef- 
fort. Other newer fields may seem more attractive, 
but in none is the need of help more urgent to gather 
in the harvesting of years of prayer and toil. Evil 
influences are rampant; the enemy notes the weak- 
ness of our lines. Just as a better day seems dawn- 
ing the liquor traffic is starting up afresh to blight 
and blast the new civilization by the ruin of thou- 
sands of the educated classes, no longer under the 
moral restraints of their old faiths. As if recogniz- 
ing the inadequacy of existing Christian agencies, 
Hinduism and Islam are waking to new energy, 
and, reinforced by Western infidelity, are using our 
own weapons to drive us from the field. The printed 
page, charged with sophistries and falsehoods sel- 
dom seen in Christian lands, is widely scattered by 
colporteurs, and turned to account by the apostfes 
of error. 

In spite of all that has been done during these 
seventy-five years, it remains a sad fact that since 
Gordon Hall entered Bombay, since freedom was 
given the Christian Church to push forward the 
work of evangelization under British protection, 
not less than six hundred millions of our fellow- 
men, capable by the grace of Christ of Christian 
manhood and womanhood, have gone down to the 
grave without God and without hope, the larger 
part degraded, debased beyond expression by hu- 
man speech. And to-day, in spite of all that is be- 
ing done by Christian missions, two hundred thou- 
sand more are following on in the same sad proces- 
sion. To these must be added we dare not say how 
many millions more, who have no just conception 
of the redemptive work and the new life in Christ. 
Contrast this, if you can, with the kingdom of God 
set up and realized in Christian homes and Chris- 
tian institutions for the spiritual culture of this vast 
population. 

The pending issue in India is of gravest moment. 
The benign influence of English rule, the progress 
of Christian civilization, and the spiritual destinies 
of two hundred and fifty millions of souls are at 
stake. Shall the work accomplished at such sacri- 
fice of treasure and of life, shall the vast prepara- 
tion now made and the vantage-ground now won, 
be lost? Shall the index of progress be turned back 
for a century? Or shall the Church arise, accept 
the great opportunity, grasp the prize now within 
her reach, and place it as her offering of love in the 
diadem of her risen Lord? 


THE OPPORTUNITY IN CHINA. 


Secretary Smith describes the difficulties 
China presents to the Christian missionary, 
gives a history of missionary endeavor in 
the Empire, and shows what changes have 
been wrought. The characteristics ot the 
people, he says, promise the best things 
when once they have been touched and 
transformed by the power of the Christian 
faith, and the prospect that this time will 
come is by po means so dim as. some might 
infer. The tables of statistics do not tell 
the whole story. Everywhere in China the 
results of the heroic work of the missiona- 
ries begin to appear, and to the instructed 
eye the success appears glorious, Secre- 


The missionary force now at work in China bears 
no comparison with the needs of the fleld. Twenty 
years ago there were 14 ordained men under the 
Board in China; ten years ago the number was 17; 
in the same missions there are to-day 24 ordained 
men—a gain of five men for each decade, But the 
total number of communicants in China in the last 
ten years has increased from 13,500 to 32,200; all the 
work has more than doubled, and the opportunities 
are immeasurably greater. At such a rate we shall 
never finish our part of the work in this great em- 
pire. Matched with the rapidly opening opportuni- 
ties in these fields, this essentially stationary condi- 
tion of the force is a humiliating fact to confess. 
We seem but playing at the evangelization of this 
people. The latest statistics show a total foreign 
force of 489 ordained men and 221 single women en- 
gaged in the work, supported by 1,491 native help- 
ers. Considered in themselves, this seems like a 
goodly array of missionaries. But when we recall 
that 400,000,000 souls receive all their Christian 
teaching from this body, the situation changes at 
once. We know nothing in this country that be- 
gins to suggest the facts; here you must go far to 
find a region where every family and almost every 
soul does not have some tolerable knowledge of 
Christ and his salvation. We are more than 60,000,- 
000, with an evangelical Church for every 600 people 
in the land. In China not one in 400 ever heard the 
name of Christ, or has as yet had the opportunity of 
hearing that name. Under such comparisons how 
the number of Christian laborers in China dwindles 
and comes to seem as nothing compared with the 
need! Noone deems the missionary force in Micro- 
nesia too large, and yet in a total population of 100,- 
000 seven men are at work, or one to every 14,000 
souls. In China the rate is one to every 818,000 
souls. Let any one visit Constantinople, a city of 
800,000 people, where Christians, real and nominal, 
number several thousands, and consider the stand- 
ing and prospects of the Gospel there. If he can at 
all realize the facts which surround him, he will be 
sensible of an overpowering feeling of hopelessness 
and dismay as to the ultimate evangelization of that 
vast population. But what if he were the only one 
in all that countless multitude who knew the Gospel 
or honored his Lord! And yet that is virtually the 
situation of each one of the Christian preachers now 
in the Chinese Empire. Can it be that this crying 
- need and this sublime opportunity are understood 
and appreciated by the Christian churches to-day? 
Is the remarkable conjunction of open doors and 
accessible millions there, with increasing wealth and 
unexampled multitudes of highly educated Chris- 
tian youths here, seen and its meaning understood? 

So vast an euterprise as the Christianization of 
China would have bewildered and oppressed our 
fathers. But step by yep, through such events as 
the conversion of the Sandwich Islands, of the Fiji 
Islands, of Madagascar, and the great triumphs of 
the cross in Burma and India, the faith and the 
courage of Christendom have been tested and en- 
larged. And now this supreme task is offered to 
our zeal. It will draw heavily on our resources as 
nothing before has done; but the wealth in the 
hands of Christian people is increased beyond all 
conceptions of our fathers. It grows ten times as 
fast as it is applied to Christian uses. Nothing but 
the most liberal giving, continued through long pe- 
riods, can deliver us from the perils which are in- 
duced by our enormous wealth and aggravated by 
its hoarding. It will call for great numbers of our 
youth, of the choicest and the best among them all. 
But the land is full of young men and women, thor- 
oughly competent for just such tasks, needing high 
enterprises and heroic deeds in order to apply their 
youth and culture and power to worthy ends, who 
r can be spared from all other places for this splendid 
service without loss to any interest or any cause; 
nay, with infinite gain to the spirit and life and ag- 
gressive power of all the churches of the land. They 
have come to the kingdom for such a time as this. 
That deep, sad need, which no tongue can tell, and 
that glorious field on the one hand, and this array of 
blooming youth on the other, are mated by the wise 
and unerring hand of Providence. What is needed, 
what is plainly demanded by Christian duty, is that 
young men and women should go to these fields by 
the score and by the hundred, and throw their young 
lives with calm and unfaltering enthusiasm into the 
scales that are to lift China and its millions out of 
selfishness and vain conceit into the liberty and 
light of the children of God. They should go to 
China as Judson went to Burma, as Moffatt and Liv- 
ingstone went to Africa, as Logan went to Microne- 
sia, choosing to spend life and strength to build 
there the kingdom of peace and truth, and joyfully 
staking their all upon that. And the consecrated 
wealth of our churches should be dedicated to the 
same high end; and all American Christendom 
should be touched and glorified by the sublime pur- 
pose to win China to the Lord, whatever it may cost 
and however long the victory may be delayed. 

The familiar story of the Roman monk, who be- 
came Pope Gregory the Great, and the inception of 
the mission to England, has a deeper meaning than 
at first appears. Touched by the sight of the fair- 
haired, sweet-faced English boys in the slave-mar- 
ket, and moved to seek their salvation, he inquires 
after their people and land and king. When told 
that they are Angles from Deira, and that Aella is 
their king, he makes a happy play on these names, 
ceclaring that they shall become angels, and, 
snatched from God’s wrath, shall sing forever the 
hallelujahs of Heaven, and gives himself no rest 
until the Gospel is borne to England, and the germ 
of English faith and liberty is planted there. It was 
the happy inspiration of Christian love that quick- 
ened his vision and opened his heart to forecast the 
future of a great nation, and to lay its deep founda- 
tions in the Christian faith. 

Would that the same divine gift might come to 
hundreds and thousands of our youth, unveiling to 
their view the greatness of China’s future in the 
counsels of Heaven, and firing their souls with the 
quenchless purpose to pliant her soil thick with Chris- 
tian institutions, and to fill her hearts and homes 
with the light of God! 
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_ Piblical Research. 


OncE in a while, nowadays, it happens 
that a man worships himself more than his 
Maker; but it is a new thing to find an an- 
cieat Egyptian paying homage to his sec- 
ond self. Such was what the Hyksos king 
(the Pharaoh of Joseph ?), lately discovered 
at Bubastis (Pi-beseth) did, judging from 
the inscription he caused to be cut on the 
front of his throne: 

“ The divine Horus, who embraces the lands, 

the good god Usereura, the son of Ra, Ra-ian, 
leving his ka, ever living.” 
For what did he mean by “loving his ka’’? 
The Egyptians distinguished between shad- 
ows, recognizing a difference between those 
that are dark (such as are cast by the sun 
or other luminous body), and those that are 
reflections or images (such as are seen in a 
smooth water surface or in a mirror). The 
latter reduplication of a man was his ka, 
his exact counterpart, to whom he be- 
longed, having the same features, the same 
stature, the same step, even the same dress 
—in short, a colored yet ethereal projection 
of the individual inevery particular. When- 
ever a child was born, at the same time its 
second or double was born, which followed 
it through the Various stages of life, young 
when the child was young, mature when the 
man was grown, and aged when the person 
declined in years and vigor. After death 
the ka continued to retain the characteris- 
tics of the individual person it had simu- 
lated in the flesh, and was still subject to 
the common wants of humanity—to hun- 
ger and thirst, to neat and cold, to illness 
and pain. It was, therefore, subject to two 
perils, which threatened its very existence, 
and which the living sought to avert from 
the helpless and hapless ghost. Professor 
Maspero, in his recently published ** Egyp- 
tian Archwology,’’ and in the last number 
of the Princeton Review, lets us into the 
secret reason why the Egyptians embalmed 
their dead. 

“Since the double [ka] was a perfect image of 
the being to which it had been linked at birth, 
what more natural than that it should remain 
near where the corpse l@y and participate in its 
destinies. Having grown with it, it ought to 
decay with it gradually, so that the natural 
term of its existence after burial might be meas- 
ured by the time it takes the human frame to 
disintegrate completely. Therefore, the best 
means of stopping the decomposition of the soul 
was tostop the decomposition of the flesh; and to 
this we owe probably the practice of embalming. 
The drying up and hardening of the mummy 
enabled it to last centuries, during which it 
served as a kind of stay for its former double.” 
Thus one peril was indefinitely avoided; the 
other—starvation and the place of shelter, 
for if left to itself the ka was obliged to 
roam about the places it had inhabited and 
feed upon refuse it might be able to pick up 

—was avoided by providing an indestructi- 
ble tomb, the *‘ Eternal House”’ of the dead 
which should contain the reception-room of 
the ka on the common ground where the 
surviving friends and the priests might 
bring offerings of food, and the ‘‘ second” 
receive and partake of the refreshment. 
When properly attended toin this manner 
the ka had a fair chance of attaining per- 
petuity. 


.... When Vespasian, Titus and Domitian 
celebrated their triumph over various East- 
ern people, in which the Golden Candle- 
stick, the Law, and other Jewish trophies 
figured, Josephus relates: 

* Here were tapestries borne along, some of 
the rarest purple, some embroidered by Baby- 
lonian art into accurate representations of life.” 
At the taking of Jericho, under Joshua, 
Achan saw among the spoils *‘a goodly ad- 
dereth,or,robe of Shinar,’’ which had doubt- 
loss been brought from Babylonia by one of 
those early caravans which carried the 
products of Chaldea to Tyre of Phoenicia 
and the citiesof Egypt. Itwas hisaddereth 
which Elijah wore when at Horeb he 
wrapped his face in his mantle, and went 
out and stood in the entering in of the cave; 
which he cast upon Elisha to call him; with 
which he divided Jordan, and which fell 
trom him as he went up by a whirlwind 
into Heaven. It was his addereth which 
the King of Nineveh wore when, under the 
preaching of Jonah, he arose from his 
throne and Jaid his robe from him, and cov- 
ered him with sackcloth. Naturally, if 
woven stuffs were specially and more excel- 
lently produced in Babylonia than else- 
where in early times, the antiquities of the 
country ought to afford traces of the fact. 
And such is really the case; fora large num- 
ber of tablets obtained at Abu-habba, now 
preserved in the British Museum, mention 
gifts of woven stuffs, presented by the inhab- 
itants to the varivus shrines in that city, 
which thus seems to have been the great cen- 
ter of the Babylonian weaving industry. 
Quite lately, also, Mr. Theo. G. Pinches 





has translated and explained some inscribed 
Babylonian tablets in the possession of Sir 
Henry Peek, one of which is a record of the 
giving out of a certain amount of raw ma- 
terial (cotton?) from the treasury of the 
Sun-god, at the same place, to a weaver 
named Déan-aha-iddina, in order that he 
might weave out of it ‘‘two pieces and four 
lengths,” returnable in about four months, 
and * one piece and four lengths,’’ to be re- 
turned after about six months, he being al- 
lowed to keep any overplus that might re- 
main after he had delivered the measures 
required. This tablet is dated in the four 
teenth year uf King Nabopulassar, or B. C. 
611. 








Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 14TH. 
CROSSING THE JORDAN.—Josu. 11, 5-17. 





Notes.—‘‘Sanctify yourselves.”—Purify 
yourselves inwardly and outwardly. The 
ceremonial rite must suggest and be even a 
condition of inward purity. ** Spake 
unto the priests.’’-—As they led the proces- 
sion they were to be informed just how to 
doit. Anorderly advance was to be made. 
“Take up the ark.”—This was the 
special charge and duty of the Levites. 
“This day will I begin to magnify 
thee.’’—This is but the first of a series of 
miracles God performed to establish Josh- 
ua’s missson. The fall of Jericho was an- 

ther. “Come hither.’—This was, of 
course, spoken to each tribal chieftain, who 
in turn communicated it to the people. 
“Hereby ye shall know.”’—By this 
stupendous miracle that God was able to 
perform all he said he would. ‘* The 
Canaanites,” etc.—The seven tribes that 
inhabited Canaan atthattime. Then the 
Hittites were probably the most powerful. 
“ For every tribe a man.”—Here is 
another instance of the singular law of the 
representative. As Moses was a represent- 
ative man, so was Christ. As the twelve 
spies and these twelve were, so were the 
twelve apostles, and so is every oue who 
has takep upon himself the name of Christ. 
‘Lord of all the earth.”’—This is a 
remarkable name. It signifies that by this 
miracle he demonstrates his power over all 
Nature. He who is alone above law can 
suspend the material lsws he _ himself 
made,———‘"‘The priests before the 
people.”’—Two thousand cubits in advance 
of the multitude.——"‘For the Jordan 
overfloweth,’’--Hence the immediate neces- 
sity of miraculous intervention. This whole 
people could not cross this swollen and 
rushing stream by swimming, either safely 
or in military order. “At Adam. 
by Zarethan.’’—I Kings, iv, 12. These places 
cannot be identified. “Sea of the Ara- 
* e . 
bah.’’—Dead Sea, into which Jordan emp- 
ties. 

Instruction.—We notice that the sancti- 
fic ition of the people preceded the miracle. 
Nearness to God is not to be had by the wish- 
ing; it calls for systematic action; it needs 
definite preparation as much as any other 
achievement. Activity is as necessary to 
man as to God. While God gives shall 
man lazily and graciously accept? Holi- 
ness comes alone from God; it must be 
sought with struggle and prayer. 

The leaders of the people need what may 
be called expert training in spiritual life. 
The chain of instruction begins with God. 
His teachers carry it on link by link. The 
continuity of energy is only possible when 
the teacher is en rapport with God. 

The present duty is enough horizon for 
us. Future duty follows as the vista widens 
beyond the traveler. One right choice 
creates or involves another. One holy act 
is a sufficient earnest for the next. One 
opportunity suggests the second. One 
thing at a time well done is enough for 
the moment, the hour. day or lifetime. __ 

Acceptance of authority involves coinci- 
dence of reason. The highest development 
of human judgment consists in its intelli- 
gent adjustment to the judgment of God. 
Insulted reason is apt to be infirm, even 
mad, Judgment founded on such intelli- 
gence is futile. Willto be valuable must 
be guided by the Divine will. The freedom 
of the willis none other than consecrated 
direction of the will. 

In bivlical days a messenger from God 
had need to be accredited by miracles. Now- 
adays the proof of divine mission is to be 
found in God-like character. ; : 

The tendency of the present age is a posi- 
tive revolt ayainst shams. It is inner. life 
that we must have to liverather than 
outward show or ostentation. 

As one miracle involves another, so one 

manifestation of God’s goodness presup- 
poses another. Virtue cannot be exhausted; 
evilcan. Evil is finite: holiness infinite, 
+ A man’s credentials with the people are 
what he does. What he is gives him his 
credentials with God. There is something 
divine in the sincerity required of the rela- 
tions required between God and man. 

Out of each tribe was chosen a represent- 
ative man. Christ was one, why not we ? 

In the vature of tne religious life man’s 
faith is the antecedent; mau’s interposi- 
tion is the consequent. 






































Literature. 


(The prompt mention om owr list of “ Hooks of the Week”’ 
wt be idered by us an eq t to their pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 





THE CREDENTIALS OF SCIENCE 
THE WARRANT OF FAITH.* 


THE strained relations betweer. theology 
and science, which we have all had so 
much occasion to deplore, are of com- 
paratively recent origin. When chem- 
istry was alchemy, and natural sciencea 
kind of thaumaturgy, there was no firm 
ground for established relations between 
them. But Lcrd Bacon’s great initiative 
and Newton’s yet greater reconstruction of 
the foundation were both undertaken in 
the mst friendly possible spirit toward re- 
ligion. Then came the Bridgewater Trea- 
tises period, Dean Buckland and Dr. Cha- 
Imers, with their grand demonstrations 
of theological truth out of the book of 
Nature. 

The first notes of disagreement hardly 
got a hearing in Great Britain when they 
were uttered in the anonymous “ Ves- 
tiges of Creation,” now attributed to 
Robert Chambers, though with some 
doubt. In France Voltaire and the Ency 
clopaedists gave the scientific impulse a 
different direction, which was confirmed 
by Comte and his Positive Philosophy. 
The indirect influence of this philosophy 
in England and America through John 
Stuart Mills and Spencer has been great 
and is largely accountable for the agnos- 
tic diathesis which has settled down like 
a moral disease on so much of the laver 
science of both countries. 

The fault cannot be wholly attributed 
to the votaries of science. Something 
must have been wrong with religion and 
theology in their shrines or the old happy 
alliance between religion and science 
could not have been so seriously threat- 
ened. The bold advances of the scien- 
tists terrified really devout minds and 
turned them back for safety to their se- 
cure innermost strongholds, while the 
open field and the popular arena were 
left to be dominated by a body of aggres- 
sive speculators flushed with the magnifi- 
cence of their achievements and im- 
pressed with the entire sufficiency of their 
methods and of what they chose to con- 
sider their new philosophy. 

Such a result, however deplorable, was 
not unnatural. The advances of science 
have been prodigious. Nothing like them 
have occurred in the history of the world, 
and, considering the pride of human rea- 
son and its natural self-sufficiency, it 1s 
not at all strange that, for a time at least, 
the splendid and overwhelming results of 
the scientific methods should have de- 
stroyed the equilibrium between faith and 
reason and intoxicated the world with 
the illusion of a new philosophy. 

But during the whole period there have 
been great and reassuring examples on 
both sides, of a cooler and better reason- 
ableness. Not every theologian has been 
frightened off his ground into the loss of 
rational candor or Christian confidence; 
not every scientist has turned traitor to 
the verities of religion or the ultimate 
principles of Christian faith. In this 
country, at least,a good proportion of 
the greatest names have always been on 
the side, not only of theistic belief but of 
the Christian revelation. We have never 
been so low that we could not appeal tc 
Agassiz, to Dana, and to Gray, that in- 
comparable student of Nature to whom 
in awarding the highest honors of Ox- 
ford the chancellor of that university 
beautifully alluded, in a Latin ve rsion of 
Tennyson, as already crowned, candida 
flore vite innocentis. 

Of late there are many and gratifying 
indications that theology at least is recov- 
ering its ground and its confidence. 
Science has received some wholesome les- 
sons as to the eternal limitations within 
which it must work and its permanent 
subjection to that philosophy which is 
founded on the constitution of things. 





THE CREDENTIALS OF SCIENCE THE WARRANT 
OF FAITH. By JOSIAH PARSONS COOKE, Ervine Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 1émo, pp. 524. Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1888. $1.75. 





————=} 
About the best service which can be rep. 
dered at this moment to the cause of right 
thinking is the judicious survey of the 
field by competent men. Science has 
now gone far enough toshow what it can 
be expected to achieve in carrying the 
human mind on toward the ultimate goal 
of all its inquiries. Theology has been 
long enough and seriously enough ep. 
gaged in listening to its critics and 4p 
reviewing its foundations. On both sides 
there are signs of more consideration, 
The popular scientific essay may not have 
softened its tone. but on the part of the 
better class of theological writers a great 
broadening of ground is noticeable and 
there has been improvement in strength, 
solidity and in the appreciation of the 
terms under which the debate must be 
carried on. 

One of the best discussions of this 
nature, in the interest of faith and aq- 
dressed to religious readers, is the volume 
of lectures named at the head of this 
paper. It is hardly too much to say that, 
taken all in all it is, at least to a Christian 
reader, the most satisfactory review of 
the general situation that has yet been 
published. Prof. Josiah Parsons Cooke 
was, first, the brilliant pupil of Agassiz, 
then his associate in the Harvard Faculty, 
For many years he has been the profess- 
or of Christianity and mineralogy in 
Harvard and holds a position in relation 
to the subject we are discussing very 
similar to Dr. Gray’s, 

The volume before us is a series of 
eight lectures, first delivered to the Union 
Theological Seminary in 1887, then am- 
plified and delivered again in twelve 
lectures in the Lowell Institute course 
of the same year. They are now pub- 
lished with no further modification than 
is implied in the rearrangement of the 
twelve lectures into ten chapters. 

These lectures cover the whole ground 
of modern scientific development with a 
review which isdesigned to show at the 
conclusion that science not only opens its 
doors to faith but, to speak in the terms 
of the author, that the ‘credentials of 
science are the warrant of faith.” Pro- 
fessor Cooke’s plan 1s a large one and one 
which is not easily grasped at first sight. 
He does not mark out his path nor advise 
his readers from time to time how far he 
has advanced on his way. In the brief 
but admirable review contained in his 
first lecture he endeavors to show that the 
argument for Christianity is substantially 
an induction, ‘‘the noblest induction 
that man has ever grasped” and ‘the 
greatest power in the world.” The point 
aimed at by the lecturer in the entire 
series is ‘‘ To show the validity of the ar- 
gument [for Christianity] by comparing 
the inductions of natural theology with 
the inductions of science.” 

To do this Professor Cooke has brought 
the entire range and development of sci- 
entific theory under review. He shows 
to begin with that the first great steps 
taken by Copernicus, Kepler, Tycho 
Brahe, and Galileo were steps of induc- 
tion in which an original intuitive per- 
ception grew in experiment into proba- 
bility, and was afterward raised tu receiv- 
ed truth by the confirmation of prolonged 
examination, tho not one of these doc- 
trines can be vindicated in all points and 
relations from the charge of contradic- 
tion and absurdity, any more than the 
fundamental tenets of theology can be. 
He shows in the extended review applied 
to the subject in the first chapters, the 
limitations under which the search for 
absolute truth must be maintained and 
that the soundest and most assured theo- 
ries of science involve postulates which 
are inconsistent with rational philosophy 
but which must yet be accepted and used 
as the best working theories we can have. 

This principle, which bas always been 
insisted on in theology, the confident nat- 
uralism of recent times has heen disposed 
to reproach theologians tor teaching. It 
is with no small satisfaction that we find 
so eminent an authority as Mr. Cooke 
coming to its rescue; and this time not 
only in the name of faith, but in the 
name of science as well, He lays down 
with acuteness and ingenuity the distinc- 
tions between the inductive and deductive 
processes of reasoning, and shows that tho 
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the impossibility of harmonizing all the 
conclusions reached on the former 
method may indicate that they are more 
or less affected with error and reached 
ynder conditions which contain impene- 
trable mysteries, they yct contain the 
substantial elements of truth. 

The culmination of the argument is 
reached in the eight chapter, where the 
four capital theories of science—that of 
Universal Gravity, the Undulatory Theory 
of Light, the Molecular Theory of Chemis- 
try and Physics, and that of Organic De- 
yelopment—are brought into court and 
made to show that every one of them, in- 
valuable and indispensable as they all are, 
“exhibits in a most striking manner the 
characteristic features of all human the- 
ories,’” as described above. For the best 
enjoyment of all this, however, we shall 
have to refer our readeis to the volume 
itself. 

There is probably no more misleading 
point in the whole range of popular scien. 
tific writing nor one asto which more or 


more serious mischief is inflicted on the f 


average reader than in the treatment of 
the conception of force and natural law, 
on both of which points Profe%sor Cooke 
will prove a wise as he is certainly a most 
competent guide. He asserts, tor exam- 
ple (p. 176), that if, by the doctrine that 
the original atoms of matter contain in 
them the potency of all possible being, 
“it is meant that the atoms have actual 
creative potency, and all future being in- 
yolved intheir substance, in the same sense 
that the flower is infolded in the bud, then 
itis a sufficient ans ver to all such specula- 
tions to say that they are at variance with 
the manifest tendency of modern science.” 


He asserts that force or energy is in no 

way implied or inherent in matter but is 
adistinct external entity, and that all 
matter as far as it is energized at all is 
energized from without. As to the great 
body of natural law which so many 
writers are disposed to treat as the world’s 
true divigities, Mr. Cooke declares that 
they are not at all inherent in matter but 
‘*merely ideal relations which the phe- 
nomena of Nature approach, but which 
are rarely if ever realized” (p. 182). 


* From no point of view can the laws of 
Nature be regarded as efficient causes; and 
this ruler which a materialistic philosophy 
has attempted to enthrone overthe universe 
is no potentate in any sense, but merely a 
very intangible, indistinct and protean 
mental image of man’s abstraction.”’ 


Even gravitation, which is spoken ofso 
commonly by scientists and so universally 
by popular writers on the subject asa 
force inherent in matter, is nothing of the 
sort, but a push or a pull given toit in the 
direct proportion of the mass and in the 
inverse ratio of the square of the dis- 
tance. 

As to the general character of the ar- 
gument for revealéd religion which is 
implied in Professor Cooke’s lectures and 
is their final outcome, it is built upon 
what he calls inducticn, a phrase which, 
as applied in theological relations might 
lead to some misapprehension, but which, 
as defined by the author, only gives the 
seal of his weighty authority to a kind of 
argument long used and much relied on 
in religious discussion, the argument 
from analogy or the congruity of things. 

As for the @ priori possibility or credi- 
bility of a revelation Professor Cooke not 
only accepts it, but he shows that there 
isnothing in the most advanced theories 
of science nor in the results obtained in 
their application to invalidate the posi- 
tion. 

After all, the most significant, and to 
us important, feature of the lectures is 
their way of looking at Nature and the 
power which energizes it. This is the 
point of critical difference between the 
Philosophy of faith and the philsopby of 
Materialism. Professor Cuoke looks on 
Nature as energized by a power which 
acts on it from above and without. He 
insists that the whole aspect of Nature 
and its action in every relatiun in which 
it can be observed suggests and confirms 
this interpretation and that not one scin- 
tilla of evidence exists for the theories, 
on which alone atheism rests, of a sys- 
tem whose energizing force lies some- 
where in its_own ultimate atoms: 





RECENT FIvTION. 


So graceful and spirited a story as Miss 
Grace Denio Litchfield’s ‘‘Knight of the 
Black Forest’’ entitled the reviewer to an- 
ticipate something equally readable and 
artistic in her new book. Our reward is not 
less than we looked for. A Hard Won 
Victory is unpretentious, refined and en- 
tertaining, with that delicate handling of 
the characters and situationsin it which 
has before this won for Miss Litchfield kind 
words, The heroine, Jean Ormsby, taking 
as a motto the duty of ‘‘ being of some use 
to somebody,” and having no immediate de- 
mands on her capabilities in that direction, 
became the companion of a querulous, cyni- 
cal, unloveable old lady, living in New 
York. Besides old Mrs. VanVorst herself, 
there is a very clever depiction of half-a- 
dozen other characters—Rev. Dr. Warbur- 
ton, the selfish, pompous city pastor, his 
patient wife, Mr. Carrington and soon. It 
is a pleasant little novel, and one not lack- 
ing in ahealthful moral to be drawn from its 
course. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

In Mr. James Payn’s Mystery of Mir- 
bridge, which comesto us in the Harpers’ 
“Franklin Square Library,’ we remark, 
once more, that excellent workmanship, 
especially as to the clear individuality in 
drawing character, which has so long been 
noticeablein this successful English novel- 
ist’s stories. There are several interesting 
situations and types. But the material 
which Mr. Payn bas made most conspicuous 
in the story happens not to be of a sort to 
commend it to the general reader, nor to 
make it healthful to either young or old, 
however delicately he has managed his narra- 
tive. The book is very considerably to be 
taken as an argument for the principle of 
heredity, but seduction and persistently re 
curring immorality in a family line are not 
traits very amenable to acceptable treat- 
ment by the novelist writing for English 
and American audiences. Mr. Payn’s amus- 
ing novelet, The Eavesdropper, which ap- 
peared originally as a contribution to the 
columns of this paper, has been reprinted 
by the same publishers in course of the fic- 
tion series named. 

In spite of the so-called *‘ reaction” from 
analytic fiction and even under the excuse 
that the adult mind ought to retain a good 
deal of its enjoyment of the literature of 
boyhood days, it is a little curious that such 
a story as Mr. H. Rider Haggard’s Maiwa’s 
Revenge should acquire the vcgue that has 
been its iot. Fashion isa great thing—for 
an author’s workshop, as it is for a milli- 
ner’s or any other tradesman’s. Mr. Hag 
gard’s scenery here is South African. A 
fight with a rhinoceros—an elephant hunt— 
a battle between the savages—surely of this 
stuff were Mayne Reid’s books of yore, that 
delighted boarding-schools surreptitiously 
and were as current as money, by barter and 
exchange, among boys. Perhaps somebody 
will invent an Oliver Optic novel for us be- 
fore long aud make it to be seld by the ten 
thousand copies. We should call Maiwa’s 
Revenge a South African adventure b ok 
for lads, a trifle too well written in some 
elements for their comprehension, and 
hence encouraging them in their old privi- 
lege of *‘ skipping’’ to the next blood-thirsty 
episode. It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that in this new fiction of Mr. Haggard’s 
devising, the familiar Allan Quatermain 
once more appears—as the narrator. We 
begin to believs that like kind words, this 
Mr. Quatermain can never die. We long for 
that uplifted unicorn’s horn or that dis- 
criminating elepbant’s tusk that is to trans- 
late the talkative hero to happy hunting 
grounds above, without hope of a *‘me- 
dium” of further communication with mor- 
tal readers. (New York: Harpers.) 

Lajila is a charming little study of Fin- 
mark life and character—a sort of idy] of 
that snowy land, with its sledges and dogs 
and reindeer, and its pastoral or nomadic 
life of the summer months. It is so fresh 
and spirited and unlike any recent little 
books in its scenery and characters that it 
will hold one’s interest from first to last. 
Miss Imogene Markhus translated it from 
the Danish of J. A. Friis. It is a delicately 
perfect picture of homely, honest, cheerful 
life in the Norwegian province named. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam ’s Sons.) 

One likes to see everything that comes 
from so thoughtful a mind and artistic a 
literary faculty as Mr. J. H. Shorthouse 
possesses, even if the matter in hand 
amounts to much less than his justly fa- 
mous “Joho [nglesant,’’ or the felicitous 
grace of “Sir Percival.” In the present in- 
stance, the half-dozen tales of magazine 
length, bound together in A Teaeher of the 
Violin, we have, indeed, very little. But 
these slender sketches are so refined and so 
spirituel, se exquisitely artistic in their 
treatment, as to at least three in the collec- 





tion, that they are worthy their authorship 
and the appreciative reader’s attention. 
Two of them have Germany as their 
scene, and are pleasantly suggestive in 
their musical and mystical elements. But 
the second in the series, The Marquis 
de Saint Pelaye is one of the most finished 
and characteristic things that Mr. Short- 
house has ever written. It is a double 
study and double sketch; at once a perfect 
portrait of a French aristocrat and elegant 
gentlemau of the old régime, and, at the 
same time a presentation of an almost im- 
possibly unselfish. generous and considerate 
nature, somewhat hampered and thwarted 
by the journalism of its age and upbring- 
ing, and expressing itself in accord with 
both; but a strangely noble type from first 
to last. The last story in the volume is as 
refined and exquisite as it is simple and pa- 
thetic—‘‘ A Stery of a Boy and Girl,” with 
a beautiful English landscape as its scenery. 
Mr. Shorthouse illustrates his versatility 
strikingly init, so is evident the contrast 
between it andthe masterly artificiality of 
The Marquis de Saint Pelaye. 





UNDER the general title of Christian 
Womanhood the Rev. W. C. Black, D.D., 
of the Mississippi Conference of the Meth 
odist Church, South, has brought out a com- 
pact, pungent little volume on the relation 
of women to the Church and to society. He 
begins with a sketch of what woman is in 
pagan conditions and of the emancipation 
she received from Christ, and her activity 
in the primitive Church of apostolic and 
sub-apostolic times. Her obscurity and 
silence in the Church he attributes to the 
paganization which gradually settled down 
on the Church, and was deepest in the medie- 
val times. With the Reformation woman 
begins at least to reappear. Protestantism 
has, on the whole, proved her champion. 
Wesley re-established her in the Church. 
In the fixal chapter Dr. Black discusses 
some general aspects and relations of the 
subject. His book is written in a more or 
less popular and wholesale style, under- 
states the position and influence of women 
as it has always been in Christian times, 
and we fear cannot always be vindicated on 
the score of accuracy, as, for example, the 
statement that Plato, the putative descend- 
antof Solon and arace of nobles, wasaslave. 
The author writes about marriage in a 
reckless way and, in his absorption in the 
main point he is driving at goes, to sea as 
to the relation between woman and the 
home. These defects lie all in sight on the 
surface of the book and are the more re- 
gretable as they impair the impression of a 
book with whose general aim every evan- 
gelical believer must be in sympatby. The 
calling out of woman into larger religious 
and social activity isone of thecharacteris- 
tics of the times. It is a movement which 
has been very much impededby the inconsid- 
erate advocacy of itsfriends, but which as it 
clears itself of these incumbrancesis more 
plainly seen to contain in it a reinforce- 
ment to religion and morality which prom- 
ises everything tothe future. (Publishing 
House of the M.E. Church, South: Nashville, 
Tenn. Price $1.00 post-paid.) Thereis 
no nouseose and no idle sentiment in the 
Rev. Dr. James Russell Miller’s series of 
addresses published by the Times Printing 
House, Philadelphia, in a handsome brochure 
entitled, The Marriage Altar. Dr. Miller 
is well known in the Presbyterian pulpit of 
Philadelphia and outside of it. He speaks 
plainly on a subject which requires plain 
dealing and enforces, at a time when it 
needs to be enforced, the old-fashioned doc- 
trine that character, self-restraint, mutual 
consideration, goed sense in going into 
wedlock and in living init have more to do 





with the happiness of the life than any- 


sentimental basis that can be made for it. 
We wish there were more sermons of the 
same kind preached, but as they are few 
we hope these will circulate all the more 
rapidly, 


.... There is a strong, refreshing and in- 
spiring quality in missionary narratives as 
aclass which is sure to make them worth 
reading. At all events this is true of Odds 
and Ends; or, Gleanings from Missionary 
Life, by the Rev. C. H. Wheeler, D.D., of 
Harpoot This stimulating littie volume 
1s not intended to be a methodic survey of 
the missionary work or field in Asiatic 
Turkey nor in any part of it. It is simply 
a series of more or less miscellaneous 
sketches and recoliections and the book is 
all the fresher and more refreshing for this 
extempore character. In the end the whole 
circle comes round complete and the view 
of missionary life is most vivid and satis- 
factory. (Cong. S.S. and Pub. Soc.) 
In a somewhat similar way we may speak 
of the Reminiscences of William Rogers, 





Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, Eng- 
land, compiled by his friend, R. H. Had- 
den, curate of the same parish. We did not 
see this attractive book until it reached the 
third edition and had already received the 
seal of pubiic approbation. It is edited with 
great skill so as to present in what we 
should call the most effective and yet 
simplest and most unobtrusive manner, a 
living picture of the life of an English 
rector of the best class. The storv is told 
in the most quiet manner but leaves its im- 
pression. The little volume belongs in 
every library of good religious reading. 
(Thomas Whittaker.) “The Bishop 
Paddock Lectures for the Year 1888,” by 
Hugh Miller Thompson, Bishop of Missis- 
sippi, published by the same (Whittaker) 
from a series of five lectures as The Wor'd 
and the Kingdom, liberal in substance and 
most free in expression. The Bishop repu- 
diates the doctrine of verbal inspiration in 
the first two sentences, and proceeds to 
give a view of the nature and movement of 
history which ranks him amoug fhe pro- 
gressive divines of his Church. The lec- 
tures are suggestive in style, and on the 
highest plane of religious optimism. 





....An unknown “Clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church” sends us 
from his retreat God Enthroned in Re- 
demption;or, The Answer of History to 
Modern Theories of the Evolution of Chris- 
tianity.. The author’s reply is substan- 
tially a denial cf the alleged facts. He as- 
serts, and cites history to prove it, that Chris- 
tianity is not an evolution in history, but a 
force divine from the beginning which has 
shaped history. This volume is the supple- 
ment of an earlier one on *‘God in Crea- 
tion’? which followed a iine of reasoning 
similar to that pursued in the volume be- 
fore us, the author’s aim being toshow that 
the idea of God was not evolved either from 
ghosts or from hero-worship, but can be 
traced back through the history of the race 
until it is lost in the legends of dim and re- 
mote periods. The present volume isan at- 
temptto apply the same reasoning to the 
hope of a Redeemer. The author finds 
traces of such a hope widely diffused in the 
oldest legends of the race. He extracts sup- 
port for his view from the Sabbath legends 
and the primitive worship and the doctrine 
of sacrifice. The two Parts taken in con- 
nection form an interesting argument based 
on a patient and earnest study of the his- 
tory of the race, forthe truth of the Chris- 
tian doctrine that God has never left him- 
self without a witness in the world, and 
that religion was divinely taught to men 
from the beginning. (Thomas Whittaker.) 


....M. Guy de Maupassant among the es- 
»sayists is an instance of Saul among the 
prophets that carries a good deal of an ele- 
ment of surprise with it—for perhaps no 
very strong reason, however. In the collec- 
tion of quiet yachting papers entitled ‘‘Sur 
L’Eau,” M. de Maupassant gives one 
delightful notes and jottings of a leisurely 
voyage in a roomy and comfortable, yacht 
appropriately called the ‘‘Bel-Ami,” along 
the Riviera coast. The unimportance and 
conventionality of the incidents are forgot- 
ten in the grace of diction of one of the most 
brilliant and charming of French contem- 
porary writers, and the successive papers in 
the little book are exquisitely enjoyable 
reading. The clever illustrations by Riou 
are not well printed in the copies we have 
seen. (Paris: Marpon, Flammarion & Co.; 
New York: W. R. Jenkins .) 


.... Kate Sanborn’s “ Year of Sunshine’’ 
has sold steadily for the last four years, 
since it was published and proved in many 
households a common assistant in the art 
of making the best of things. Meantime 
the author has been making her collection 
for another calendar in the same line. 
Mindful of the wise man’s admonitions, she 
‘‘riseth betimes,’”’ and before the New Year 
is here is ready with her Rainbow Calen- 
dar. Those who liked ‘The Year of Sun- 
shine” will like The Rainbow Calendar. 
It has something good in it for every day 
of the year. Something worth thinking of 
and pretty sure to be thought of; some- 
thing that fits into its place hke a word fit- 
ly spoken, will be found ready for every 
morning. It is not * Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nack”’ revised, but it has much of the same 
homely, aphoristic plainness. (Boston : 
Ticknor & Company.) 


... For readers who have not the time to 
explore the incomparable ‘‘ Life of Bun- 
yan,” by the Rev. Dr. Brown, his successor 
in the ministry at Bedford, we may com- 
mend the recent and much briefer work, 
the Life of John Bunyan, by Edmund Ven- 
ables, M.A., Precentor and Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Lincoln Cathedral. This vol- 





ume isin the “Great Writers’ Series, ed- 
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ited by Prof. Eric S. Robertson. A gleaner 
working 1n the same field after Dr. Brown 
could bardly expect to discover anything 
new. Canon Venables has, however, man- 
aged without in any way twisting or sup- 
pressing the facts, to give a little softer ver- 
sion of Bunyan’s treatment and to throw 
into his book here and there a word of apol- 
oxy for the Anglican Church of the times. 
(London: Walter Scott: New York: Thomas 
Whittaker.) 


-Theodore Roosevelt has published in 
a convenient volume by the Putnams (No. 
XLIX in their “ Questions of the Day ”’) his 
two articles in the Century. These Essays 
on Practical Politics have enough of per- 
manent value in them to warrant this pew 
form. The first paper, ‘‘ Phases of State 
Leuislature,” is as interesting and lumi- 
nous a study of the Albany mystery as has 
ever appeared; while as to the second pa- 
per, “‘ Machine Politics in New York City,’ 
it was one of the most powerful influences 
iv starting the movement which has since 
grown so strong in the State, and taken a 
direction so entirely different from Mr. 
Roosevelt's. 

.In the very handsomely manufac- 
tured collection of Laconisms: The Wis- 
dom of Many in the Words of One, by J. 
M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., the author shows 
himselt abundantly able to think clearly 
and express himself forcibly. He possesses 
insight énough and the art of condensing a 
multitude of particulars. into a general 
statement. That he possesses the true apho- 
ristic genius which is the key to all laconic 
success, we are not so ready to affirm. His 
little collection strikes us rather as a selec- 
tion of good passages and sayings than as 
a book of laconisms. (J. B. Lippincott Co.: 
Philadelphia.) 


.In the two preceding volumes of 
Henry Morley’s Attempt toward a History 
of English Literature, he reached the Con- 
quest. We have now before us the third vo!l- 
ume of the series which advances the history 
from the Conquest to Chaucer. The aim 
of theauthor is to give his work as much 
as possible the character of an origi- 
nal study which shall bring bis readers face 
to face with the original sources. The 
present volume is done on the same princi- 
ple and the others and needs no further 
notice than we have already given the 
work iu which it belongs. (Cassell & Co.) 


....Sarah K. Bolton adds to her similar 
publications a new volume of Famous 
American Stutesmen, Beginning with the 
Father of his Country she treats her readers 
to short, popular, pithy sketches of Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, Hamilton, Jackson, Web- 
ster, Clay, Sumner, Grant and Garfield. 
The work is patriotic in spirit and done ina 
way which will bring out the strong points 
of each subject. It isa good book for Amer- 
ican boys. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.50.) 


-The Messrs. Maemillan & Co. have 
on their counters Vol. V of The Poetical 
Works of Robert Browning, in the new 
edition published by Smith, Elder & Co., 


London. It contains the ‘*‘ Dramatic Ro- 
mances,”’ ‘“ Christmas Eve’ and * Easter 
Day,”’ and is uniform in style and size with 


the other volumes of this new and con- 
venient edition which is now coming out 
under the poet’s own direction. 


-Colluquia Latina, by Benjamin L. 
D’Ooge, Professor of Latin and Greek, 
Michigan State Normal School, deserves to 
be commended as a first-rate introduction 
to the colloquial use of Latin or to the art 
of writing it. The little manual is 
adapted tothe beginners’ books of Jones, 


Leighton, and Collar and Daniel. (D.C. 
Heath & Co: Boston. Price 50 cents.) 
ial ae 
LITERARY NOTES. 
Sik George Grove, autbor of the * Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians,’’ and for- 


merly editor of Macmillan’s Mayazine, is 
sixty-eight years old. and has white hair 
and whiskers, small features and a benign 
expression of countenance. 


. The fine library series of the novels of 
George Meredith which Roberts Brothers, 
of Boston,have been very expeditiously issu- 
ing, is nearly complete—all except two vol- 
umes we believe. The edition is an excellent 
one and sold at a most reasonable price. 


.Mr. Walter Besant says the time is 
not far distant when writers will be able to 
make as large fortunes as bankers. Mr. 
Besant must have the gift of long sight ad- 
mirably developed, and we recommend him 
for watchman to the Parnassus Observatory. 


Anew monthly magazine, The Home- 
Makcr, under the care of Marion Harland, 
appears op the irst of October. It will be 





a domestic and literary periodical, with nu- 
merous appropriate departments, and an 
extended list of contributors have been se 
cured, 


. Lee & Shepard are issuing from their 
press a series of volumes, new or reprinted, 
including works by Frances Power Cobbe, 
Douglas Jerrold, Leigh Hunt, Alexander 
Smith, Herbert Spencer, Roger Ascham 
and other authors, contemporary or of far- 
away time. Richard Steele’s “*The Lover” 
will inaugurate the group. 


.- The International News Company have 
begun issuing in America the favorite 
Paris IMlustré, the pictorial French journal 
which has attained so considerable a popu- 
larity in Europe. The lithographic and 
process-work of an illustrative nature are 
good examples of the persistent superiority 
of such French art to anything, especially 
in color-printing, that is done here. One 
well known monthly magazine ought to 
take a hint from such a picture as the 
“Last Day of Mme. Roland’s Captivity ” in 
a recent number, and either imitate or 
cease to attempt to imitate. 


-Rare are the Frenchmen of letters 
who can grasp either the humor or tragedy 
of the plays of Shakespeare. A propos of 
the ‘Taming of the Shrew,” thus speaks 
the eminent Francisque Sarcey: 

** We Frenchmen shall never be able to appre- 
ciate this kind of thing. idon’t mind telling 
you that, for my own part, [ can’t understand 
Shakespearean comedy. It is not logical. 
What is Christopher Sly dragged in tor? Why 
does he drop out again? Why, enfin, is such an 
absurd prolog introduced at ally I have been 
chaffed for speaking slightingly of ‘Hamlet.’ I 
dere say we Frenchmen talk as wildly of 
Shakespeare as you do of Molitre. When I 
look at this Katharine screaming and raging on 
the stage, I can’t help thinking of the funam- 
bules. Between ourselves the play is the worst 
that could have been chosen. There’s really 
nothing in it—nothing.” 


...-Mr. W. R. Jenkins, of Sixth Avenue 
and Forty-eighth Street, makes the an- 
nouncement of his having in active prepa- 
ration a very choice edition de luxe of 
Victor Huyo’s “Nutre Dame de Paris,” in 
two large octavo volumes. The text will 
be decorated with nearly two hundred 
process illustrations and sixteen full-page 
aquarelles in color, prepared expressly for 
the work by the Guillaume Fréres in Paris, 
the printing to be done here by the River- 
side Press. The edition will be limited to 
five hundred (numbere4) copies, one hun- 
dred on Japan paper at twenty dollars, and 
four hundred on fine book paper at twelve 
dollars. The work will be published some 
time in November, andit is noticeable that 
it will be the first edition de luxe of any 
sort in Frencu ever printed in this country. 


oleae A remarkable little narrative of Chris- 
tian missionary work in anything but a 
foreign field is embodied in ‘‘Poverty Hol- 
low,” a record of fact, by Mrs. Mary A. Posv. 
The incidents narrated center around a suc- 
cessful attempt, many years ago, on the 
part of athen well-known resident of the 
upper part of Manhattan [sland to reform 
and Christianiz+ a squalid and vicious com- 
munity of almost lawless and quite God- 
less people who once were clustered to- 
gether on the old “‘Albany Turnpike,” near 
the Jumel Estate and the Alexander Ham- 
iltou Manor. The aspect of the neighbor- 
hood is long since changed, and scarcely a 
trace of the suburb as it then was is left: 
but the simple narrative will recall old 
landscapes to many old New Yorkers and 
is an instance of how good works of the 
sort (not commonly organized in those days) 
must succeed and long follow their deter- 
mined executors. The sketch is published 
by T. B. Ventres, 62 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn, for Sunday-School libraries or adult 
readers. 


” 

.-The fifth volume of ‘“ Appletons’ 
Cyclopedia of American Biography” is 
ready for delivery. Among the im- 
portant articles are those on ‘* William H. 
Prescott,’’ by Dr. S. A. Allibone; *‘ Henry H. 
Richardson,” by Rev. Phillip Brooks, D.D.; 
“The Randolph Family,”” by Moncure D. 
Conway; Generals ‘ Philip H. Sheridan ” 
and * William T. Sherman,” by Prof. Hen- 
ry Coppée; ** Charles Sumner,” by George 
W. Curtis; ‘‘ Horatio Potter,” by the Rev. 
Morgan Dix, D. D.; ‘“‘ George Ripley.”’ by 
the Rev. O. B. Frothingham; ** James 
Knox Polk,”’ by J. Henry Hager; ‘‘ White- 
law Reid” by Col. John Hay; ‘ Baron 
von Steuben,” by the Rev. J.T. Headley; 
‘ George Edward Pickett,’”’ by Gen. Brad- 
ley T. Johnson; ** Peter and Gerrit Smith,” 
by Rossiter Johnson; ‘“‘ Edwin M. Stanton,” 
by Edwards Pierrepont; ‘* George M. Pull- 
man,’’ by Gen. Horace Porter, and ‘‘ George 
W. Smalley,” by John Russell Young. The 
illustrations in this volume are very nu- 
merous and inferesting, especially as to 
the portraits included, 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Mrs. Partington’s Mother Goose's Melodies, con- 
taining all the original rhymes of Mother 
F2008e, ‘ides many other of a similar char- 
pon and ful! directions for ar and 
acting some of the principal pieces. With 
Ghotce selection of music. Edited by Uncle 
Willis. 7x5\4, pp. =. Koston: Lee ——— 
Edited by Uncle W il- 
The same. 


Son sof Our Darlings. 
lis. 744x544, pp. 224. 


Excellent Quotatipns for Home and School. Se- “ 


Teachers and Pupils. 


lected for the Use of 
744x5, pp. villi, 329. The 


By Julia B. Hoitt. 


GEiccs cavncnesinepcenccavanceesoseeeon sepaneseaen 
A Modern Adam and Eve in a Garden. By 
Amanda M. Douglas.- 5x5. pp. 410, The 
Pi vcccesecacegpccqevensvacessesarheenquasecenone 


Up:the North Branch; or, A Summer’s Outing. 
being the Record of a camping-out trip up 
the North Branch of the Penobscot : nd 
down the st. John, through the wiids of 
Maine and New Bruaswick, by members of 
the “Lake and Forest Club.” By Captain 

7x5, pp. 332. The 


Charles A. J. Farrar. 





Prager Methods in Zoology Teaching. For 
teachers in Common Schools. By W. P. 
Manton, M.D., F.R.M.S., F.Z.S. 6!4x4. pp. 
SE, IER rachis cen dekaticordecdarar 
Proken Lights; An Inquiry into the present 
Condition and Future eee, Leg 
Faith. By Fraoces Power Cobbe. 7x5, } 





The same 
Religious Duty. By Frances Power Cobbe. 7x5, 
DD. Vill. $26. The Same.........-cccceesccreeeee 
The Wishing-C ap a By Leigh Hunt. 7x 
5, pp. 455. Thesame: ............-- Pit PE REN 


Fireside Saints. str.  Caudie’s Breakfast. Talk 
and Uther Papers. By souglas Jerrold. 7x 

5. “TRO GRERG. .. .ccccccccccscccocccccccecccccecese 
™ new eys (An Episode). By Joseph Kirkland. 
468. “ec and New York: Hough- 

og iRmin ee BOs cts coccccocesevnevessbetcgscsecs 

A Senimentn from Slaver By J. 
un, Jr. 744x5, pp. villi, 455. Thesame.. 
The Law of Equivalents in its Relation to Po- 
litical and Social Ethics. By aeees Pay- 


Indiana. 
P. Du 


son. 834x5)4, pp. vill, 306. Thesame.......... 
Poetry, Comedy and Duty. By C. . Everett, 
L 8x54, pp.s15. The same.............-.. 
noe and Men. By Agnes Kepplier; 74¢x5, pp 
By WA CRG. oc cccccccecccvcscvescsseusacessss 


The meetin of Miles Standish. By Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. |2xs«, pp. 34. With 
iliustrations from designs by Boughton, 
Merrill. Reinhart. Perkins. Hitchcock, 
Shapleigh and others. The same 

Memory Systems, Old and New. By A. E. Mid- 
dieton, Enlarged with ck iography of 
Mnemonics—1825- 18k8. vs oS. Fellows, M.A. 
V4x), pp. 145. New York: S. Fellows..... 

Chambers Encyclopedia. A Pert of Uni- 
— Knowledge. New Edition. Vol. II. 
Beaugency to Cataract. 1Ixi}g, pp. 828. 
Philadelphia: J.B Lippincott Co............. 

The Tenth and Twelfth Books of the Institutions 
of Quintilian, with Explanatory Notes, By 
jenry 8. Frieze. 744x5, Pp. 26. New York: 
D. Appleton. SPatescés 6 ' tudnectnnadseneensio 

Westminister and Other Serseane. By Bicherd 
Chenevix Trench, D.D. 794x5, pp. 315. Th 


and Rhetoric. Part 
ualities of Style. By 
734x544. pp. xxxil, 


English Composition 
Second. Emotional 
Alexander aay, LL.D. - 
25. The sam 

Advance-Guard of Western Civilization. By 
James kK. Gilmore (Edmund Kirke). 734x3, 

i, BE OU OR i ics cccsencevescetenscs 

A History of Charles theGreat (Charlemagne). 

By J. I Mombert, D.D. 6x6, pp. xi, 564. 


ED tix: evenacdsatasnneteunndeeagueetniades 
The Graysons. A Story of Illinois. By Edward 
Eggleston. With I[llustrations by Allegra 
Eggleston. 8x6, pp. 352. New York: The 


COMET Gio ccccccsccececcvcsecee cocceccccdeecce 
Judith, An Old English Epic Fragment. 
Edited With Introductory Notes, Transia- 
tions, Cqnpiets Glossary and Various In- 
dexes. By Albert 8. Cook, Ph.D. (ena.) 
P4xi, pp. Ixvii, 77. Boston: D. C. Heath 
seainies on Landscape FRstegresty. By H. 
Robinson. $4¢xti,. pp. 4. New York: At 
pO EE ee 
Pythia’s Pupils. A Story for Young Girls. By 
Eva Hartner. Translated from the German 


by Mrs. J. W. Davis. 146x5, pp. 009. New 
ork: George Routledge SOMES. setdceuenaes 
Hisvory of the New Testament in Words of 


Rs ) Seaagnine Pollard. &4x7, 


One Syllable. 
pp. 18. The s 
History of the one caeeneaan in Words of One 
Syllable. By Josephine Pollard. #¢6x7, pp. 
201. “The Scdesedavss “causuededdcens eecanes 
The Christian Unig of ponent and Labor. 
$1,000 Prize Boo W. Cadmon. 
$x544, pp. 261. Philadelphia: The Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union............-...++ 
Home and Work by the Rivers of Eden. By 
the Rev. M. P. Parmelee, M.D. 734x5, pp. 
Tk, SI ineivoneconssccenee sneetonvesnaes 
Biblical Antiquities. A Hand-book for use in 
Seuninarses, Saboath Schools, Families and 


tions and Tables. 
Sines -cccncsccccsskedsevorbincctsestesconsdeese 


The Book of Christmas; Description of the 
Customs, Ceremonies, Traditions, Supersti- 
tions, Fun, Feeling and _ Festivities of the 
Christmas Season. By Thomas k. Hervey. 
With Illustrations by R. ancora 746x5, 
pp. vi, 356. The same.... 

Sparrow the Tramp. A Fable for Children 
By Lilly F. Wessellhoeft. With Illustra- 
tions by Jessie McDermott. 7x5, pp. 22. 
The sa 

Getting Rendy fora Revival. By the Rev.E. 8S. 
Lorenz, B pp. x vi, 164. Od 

Ohio: United proteces iblishing House. 


The Doctrine of Christian Baptism; an Exposi- 
tion of its Nature, De tas ts, Moae ane Duty. 
By J. W. Etter, D.D. 7 x534. pp. Xx, JU. » Phe 
The Devil's Di y Grant Allen. 7 
Cc hicago: T ® ) A bvecses lg 


A Treatise on Christian Perfection. By Rich- 
ard Treffry. 754x5, pp 215. Boston: McDon- 
ald, Gill & Co. Office of The Christian Wit- 
TROBE cecccccccecces oes ceveees seceees seseesoceces 


Popular Christianity. A Series of Leciures De- 

livered in Princess Hall, Piccadilly. By Mrs. 

th. 74x5. pp. 03. Thesame.............. 

The Searel h for the Star. A Tale of Life in the 

Wild Woods. Dy Edward Willett. 74¢x5, pp. 

234. New York: Thgmas Y. Crowel & Co. 

History of a Crime (Deposition of a Witness). 

By Victor Hugo. ransiated from the 

French by Huntington Smith. 844x544. In 
Vol. Il, pp. 2% 










two volumes. Vol. I, pp. 245; 

GIRS. 90s pocccesadnebes Kceviccseressenencedoe 
Wrecked on Laborador. By Winfrid A. 

Stearns. 7'4x5\. pp. vi. 470. The same...... 


wag do Reformed Episcopalians Believe ’ 
ight Sermons Preached in Christ Church, 
cago. By the Right Rev. Charles £d- 
pe theney, D.D. 7% 4x5. DP. 198. Philadel- 
phia, Penn.: Reformed Episcopal lane 
tion society. . 
The Imaginery Con: of His Exc 
lency ’ and “Dan.” By C. W. Texter. with 
illustrations by F. H. Biair. 6x4%, pp. 90. 
Boston: Cupples & MUre.......cce ccccccccccces 
Golden bet of Samy Counsel. Selected and 









versations 





Arranged by Anna Harris $ i Edited 
by Huntington Smith. 6x44, pp. vi, Le The 
GEIB ic cctudedenscccedacsnesses . on 





The Te peg 8 Des. A Ser7 for Young and Old. 
Written in French by Louis Enault. Done 
into English vy Huntington Smith. With 
eighteen translations by P. Kauffman and 
E. Riou. 85¢x544, pp. 162. The same,........ 
The Man who Langhs. i Goma out Ris). By 
Oraer of the King. By Victor Pa hy 
lated from the French by isabel F. Hapgood. 
In two volumes, Signs ° VoaneL > cAG: 
Volume JI, pp, 544, The same,,,....-srereeees 
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ee 
SS 
History of the Mennonites. Historical] 
fraphicaily Arranged from the tine or oy 
eformation, more Tticularly from the 
time of their emigration to America, Con 


in 1632. By Dan . Cassell, With iin 
tions. 7845. pp. vill, 490. — 
aia Saat . Pp. hiladelphia: Dan. 


ond ne cn. A, A. th 
if ough Married Manners 
Man,” etc.. etc. 734x5, pp. 30%. Seketh 


Volume V. 9xé, pp. 709. 
Forum Publishing : 0.............666....... 
Little People, and Their Homes in Sicadswe 

Sand Waters. By Stella Louise Hook, 
INustrated by Dan Beard and Harry Peard. 
8x6, D ». ix, 228. New York: Charles Scrib- 

Amos Kilorighi ies aenotceanonce sence 
bright. 8 scititious Experi 
With Other Stories. By Frank k. Bee riences. 
734x5, pp. 146. The same 
God in C ak 


B 
i iited w ith: an ie wi 
be "avelox k Ellis. 984x5, pp. Xxx, 515. The 


By Edmund Yonahies, 
by DP. XXXY, 191 The 


Thom SON. ‘Sext. 
liv, 104. The cane. Cbaaneeietemed cement rp 
Yale Lectures on the sunday-School. The Suan. 
day-school, its eri: via, mission, methods and 
auxiliaries. The I 4yman Beecher Lectures 

before Yale Divinity School for 1#83. By H 
Clay Trumbull. 46x54, pp. xiii, 415. Phila: 
GPTMER: SORM TD. TW GAREOS. 00. cccccccoccvecsass 
A Handbook of Politics for tss8: Being a record 
of important political action, executive and 
legislative, national and state, from July 
3st, Iss6, to Aucust 3Ist, 1868. By Hor. Ed- 
ward MePherson, LL.D., of Gettysburg, 
Penn., Late Clerk of ~ douse of Repre- 
es, U.S. Mext, 213. Washing- 
James J. Chi pman, Agent for 
Me Pherson’ 8 Political Works.................. 
The Study of Words. By Hichard Chenevix 
Trench, 0.D. Twentieth Edition. Revised 
by the Rev. A. L. Mayhew. 19 Oe pp. x, 348. 
ew York: Macmillan & (¢ 
Franklin in France. From orig rinal documents, 
most of which are now published for the 
tirsttime. By ony ard E. Hale ana Edward 
EB. Hale, Jr. Partll. The treaty of a 
and *ranklin’ sL ‘fe till his return. . Pp. 
> . Boston: Roberts Brothers.......... 
Prince Vance. The Story of « Prince witha 
Court in his Box. By fleunor Putnam and 
Arlo Bates. Illustrated by Frank Myrick. 
Cb Se WEP MD esccnccnsnsmsecevcsnceess 
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NEW PUBLICATION: S, 


HAT ORTHORPY, 


ie AC The ve 
Most complete work published on the subject of pro- 
nunciation. The appendix contains 6,400 words usu- 
aliy mispronounced. Every posnave lation given ac- 
cords with Worcester and Webster. When authorities 
do not agree both are quoted. A large. handsome vol- 
ume. Cloth,&z. Half Mor., #2. 0. Fall Mor..#5. Sent by 
mailon receipt of rice. WE WANT A GOOD AGENT 
in every town. Just published! No competition! 
Only book of the ki nd! Sells on sight to every 
teacher. student and educated person. W.H. HARRI- 
SON, JR., PUB. Co., 415 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


TWO TIMELY BOOKS. 


Is Protection a Benefit? 
By Prof. EDWARD 





A plea for the negative. 
TAYLOR. 12mo0, $1.00. 


“This side of the question could hardly be argued 
with more force or fairness than it is in this volume. 
It is a model of vigor, brevity and good temper. Its 
moral tone is high, and We ask for no fairer antayo- 
nist with whom to discuss a great question than Mr. 
Taylor.” —Independent, New York. 


The National Revenues. 


A coliection of Papers by American Econo- 
mists. Edited by Albert Shaw, Ph.D., with 
an Introduction and an Appendix of Statis- 
tical Tables. 16mo. $1.00; paper, 50c. 


“ The essays are not by partisans, but by profound 
and experienced students of economic science, men of 
national reputation whose opinions will carry weight 
with all thinking men. They are from no one stand- 
point, but range from the extreme protection views 
of Prof. Thompson of the University of Pennsylvania, 
to the opposing beliefsof President Francis A. Walker 
and of Br or. Laughlin, of Harvard University. Every 
man writes independently, and says just what he 
thinks and believes, with his reasons; aud thus many 
entirely new side iights arethrown on all phases of 
the subject.”—Transcript, Boston. 


The Great French Writers. 


Madame de Sevigne. 
By GAsTON BolssiER of the French Acad- 
emy. Translated by Melville B, Ander- 
son. l6mo. 41.00. 


“M. Boissier plunges at once into his task, and . 
most charming essay is the result. On tne first 
you are showna brilliant young womar with go den 
hair and a radiant complexion, and are told that this 
is Mme. de Sévigné. A moment later you are admit- 
ted ak a privileged visitor to her salon, and the time 
is very short indeed peiare you peas yourself one of 
its intimates.”—The Critic, New York 


George Sand. 
By E. Cano of the French Academy. Traps 
lated by Melville B. Anderson. J6mo. 
$1.00. 


“This volume is one of the most notable contribu- 
tions of the day to criticism and biography. d 
The book is as fascinating as an _ ideal romance. and 
so psychological a biography of genius has almo 
never before appeared.”’— Traveller, Bosion. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt 


of price by the publishers. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 
THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
McHALE, ROHDE & Co., 7 and 9 Courtlandt St.. N. N.Y. 





PENTECOST’ 8 BIBLE STUDIES. 


Notes on 8. 8. Lessons for 158) 
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APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS 
FOR PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO. 
invite attention to the subjoined list of 
Text-Books, selected from their Catalogue 
of Publications, as specially adapted for 
private schools. Teachers dissatisfied with 
any books now used in their classes are in- 
vited to correspond with the pnblishers 
regarding the following: 

SWINTON’S READERS.—In Five Numbers, 
supplemented by a Sixth or Classic English 
Reader. 

SWINTON’S ADVANCED READERS.—In 
Four Books. Fitted to supplement the author’s, 
or any other school reading books. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL READER.—Being a 
revised edition of Guyot’s Introduction to 
Geography. 

DR. LOCKWOOD’S READINGS IN NAT- 
URAL HISTORY.—Part I. Mammals. 
Part II. Birds.—Delightful stories of Ani- 
mals and Birds, beautifully told by “an old 
naturalist.” 

WHITE’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING=—Re- 
vised. 

SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES.—A Two-Book 
Course—the Introductory, and the Gram- 
mar School. 

METCALF’S SPELLING AND LANGUAGE 
BOOK. 

SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS.—Small and 
Large. 

FISH’S ARITHMETICS, 
in two books. 

ROBINSON’S HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

TENNEY’S NATURAL HISTORY OF ANI- 
MALS. 

DANA’S GEOLOGICAL STORY BRIEFLY 
TOL 


-A complete course 


GRAY’S SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK OF 
BOTANY—RKecently Revised. 

GUYOT’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

COOLEY’S CHEMISTRY FOR BEGIN- 
NERS—Kecently Revised. 

COOLEY’S NEW TEXT-BOOK OF PHYS- 
Ics. 

TOWNSEND'S SHORTER COURSE’ IN 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

SWINTON’S OUTLINES OF THE WORLD'S 
HISTORY. 

FISHER’S OUTLINES OF 
HISTORY. 

COMPTON’S FIRST LESSONS IN WOOD- 
WORKING. 

NEARLY READY. 

Harper’s Inductive Latin Method. 

Harper’s Inductive Creek Method. 

By WILLIAM R. HARPER, Ph.D., of Yale University. 


Gastineau’s Conversation Method 
with the French. 
*.* Specimen Copies tor examination furnished 
on favorable terms. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York, 
149 Wabash Avenue, c hicago. 


UNIVERSAL 


JUST PUBL ISHED 
AUNT T DIANA. 


A Story for Girls. By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 
ni ustrated. Unitrorm with “ Esther.’ 12mo. 


Cloth. 
~ INEBRIETY: 


Its CAUSES, ITS RESULTS, ITS REMEDY. By FRANK- 
win D. Cucm, M.D. author of “Men and 
Women.” 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST FOR- 
EIGN AUTHORS. 


Translations selected and arranged by CHARLES 
MORRIS. 4 vols. Crown $Svo. Uniform with 
“Half Hours with the Best American Nee 
Cloth, gilt top. %6.00. Half morocco. , 
Voees-sunnten call. $13.00. 


SINFIRE AND DOUGLAS DUANE. 


No. 3 of the Series of A merican Novels. By JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE, author of “ Archibald poy, 
etc..and EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A Gen- 
tleman of Leisure,” etc. Square 12mo. "ae 
cloth. $1.00. Paper. 50 cents 


FRANCIS BACON, 


His Life and Philoso Ss JOHN NICHOL. Thir- 
teenth volume 07 Ph Tosophical Classics for Eng- 
lish readers. Imo. Cloth 2. 


JESUS IN MODERN LIFE. 


By ALGERNON SYDNEY _ LOGAN, author or “* Saul,” 
a Feather f from the World’s Wing,” etc. ie 
C loth. $1.25 





If not obtainable at your Dentastiere. send direct 
to the Publishers, who will forward the books, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT Co., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





Messrs. Putnam have the pleasure of announc- 
ing that they have arianged for the agency in 
the United States of the PUBLICATIONS of 
Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE of London. 
These include the issues of the THEOLOGICAL 
THANSLATION FUND LIBRARY, the HIB- 
BERT LECTURES, and works by BAUR, 
COBBE, EW ALD, KEIM, KUENEN, STRAUSS, 
ZELLER, and other scientific and theological 
writers. 

Full catalogues mailed on receipt of stamp. 


G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New Y York. 


HE AVEN AND s WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF - PrRI’ ‘SAND BAR I} described 
from things heard and seen,by EMA NUELSWEDEN- 
BORG, “serva a of Oe. Lord Jesus Christ.” Also 
THE LAST JUDGMENT, as witnested by him 
in the spiritual world in! ey _ The Docrine of Lite, 
The Sacred Scriptures, T 
peg! Docerins. ,* at *730 octavo pages matted 
prepaid, for $1. iscount to the trade ress 
American Swedenborg Printing — Publishing 
Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York City 








SEND for the Catalogue of Books of 
ROBER RT CART TER Kt & BROTHERS, 
Broa are 


ew York. 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO ..202 Broadway, N.Y 








New Text Books 


FOR 


Theological Seminaries. 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 


714 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
System of Theology. — 


qermanes in the Westminster Shorter Catechiam 
ned and explained by A. A. and J. ASPINWALL 
ODGE, D.D. 12mo, $1. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


T. Y. Crowell & Co,, 


NO. 13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel, 
Selected and arranged by ANNA H. 
SMITH, with Introduction by Hunt- 
INGTON SMITH. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00; 
gilt edge, $1.25. 

The hope of both comriler and editor is that it may 
serve iu some manner to enlarge the idea of personal 
uty. to lesgen the little offenses that are so apt to 
make the life in common unbearable, to incite to 


words and deeds of mutual kindness, to’ broaden and 
deepen the sense of charity, which is the sense of love. 


The Search for the Star. A tale of 
life in the wild woods. By EDWARD 


WILLETT. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


Full of adventure and hairbreadth escapes. Just the 
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By Louis 
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With Map, and Portrait of James Rob- 
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12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 
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olution. 

John Sevier as a Common- 
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financial. 


THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


It gives us great pleasure to lay before 
our readers the address delivered before 
the Bankers’ Convention on Wednesday, 
at Cincinnati, O., by the President of the 
Association, Logan C. Murray, Esq., 
President of the United States National 
Bank of this city, and also the article by 
Secretary Greene, on ‘‘ The History of the 
American Bankers’ Association.” At pre- 
vious meetings, the great financial ques- 
tions which have agitated the country dur- 
ing the last fifteen years have been ably 
discussed, and these discussions have had 
great weight inthe right decision of many 
of the vexed questions pertaining to Gov- 
ernment finances and to the proper man- 
agement of the national banks and other 
great financial institutions. The discus- 
sion atthe present meeting on the ‘‘ Treas- 
ury Surplus” will undoubtedly call forth 
great differences of opinion. 

President Murray’s suggestion that ‘‘a 
heavy surplus is the best backbone the 
banks can have,” is worthy of much more 
thought and attention than have seem- 
ingly been given it. It is possible and 
quite probable that a depleted treasury 
would work great financial disaster. The 
vexed tariff question will undoubtedly 
come in for a great deal of discussion in- 
cidentally and otherwise, as it isso closely 
identified with the financial well-being 
not only of the banks, but of the entire 
country. The address of President Mur- 
ray will be found to be like all of his ut- 
terances on financial and kindred sub- 
jects, an exceeding!y able one, and this is 
fittingly supplemented by Secretary 
Greene’s article on the ‘‘ History of the 
American Bankers’ Association.” 

Every reader of THE INDEPENDENT, be- 
ing intimately interested in the finances 
of the country, should read these two ar- 
ticles attentively. 

_ 
HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BY WILLIAM B, GREENE, 


SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

















THE American Bankers’ Association 
had its origin in the feeling that a closer 
union among the banks of the country 
would result in the rendition of great 
services to the banking interests and to 
the pablic. Previous to the organization 
of this body several attempts had been 
made to bring about some concert of ac- 
tion among the banks of the United 
States. As early as 1813, soon after the 
expiration of the charter of the first Bank 
of the United States, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Dallas, endeavored to unite the 
State banks of the country in the support 
of a uniform currency to be issued by 
them under the supervision of the central 
government ; but he found there was such 
a diversity of interest and such a feeling 
of rivalry among them that it was im- 
practical to accomplish his design. This 
attempt is not referred to as analogous to 
the autonomous efforts which finally re- 
sulted in the formation of the American 
Bankers’ Association, but merely to show 
the difficulties which, from adverse feel- 
ing among the banks, had to some extent 
tobe overcome. This adverse feeling in 
the early history of banking in the 
United States did much to aggravate the 
distress of financial crises and panies. 
The feeling that this was so no doubt led 
to the first attempt on a large scale made 
in 1838 by the bankers themselves, to act 
together. In May, 1837, there was a gen- 
eral suspension of specie payment, and all 
the industries of the country were pros- 
trated. When the immediate panic had 
abated, some of the prominent banks in 
New York City, aided by a few banks in 
Philadelphia and other large cities, issued 
notices for a convention to be held in 
New York Citv on April 11th, 1838, and 
on that date 158 bank delegates represen. 
ing banks in eighteen states met in that 
city to take some action in regard to the 
currency and the resumption of specie 
payments. The result of the delibera- 
tions of this assemblage was a vote to re- 
sume in January, 1639. It 1s also 











claimed that out of the consultations 
of this convention grew the establish- 
ment of the free banking system of New 
York State, established by an act of the 
legislature, of April, 1838. A second con- 
vention of bankers was held in New York 
City in 1865, soon after the establishment 
of the National Banking System. It was 
largely attended by National bank officers, 
but being confined to them did not inter- 
est the entire banking interest. A third 
convention was held at Saratoga, N. Y., 
in 1875, and this convention may properly 
be looked upon as the parent of the pres- 
entassociation. At this meeting of the 
bankers of the country a committee was 
appointed of which Mr. James Buell, 
President of the Importers’ and Traders’ 
Bank of New York City was chairman, to 
draw up a constitution and by-laws for 
the permanent organization of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. A call was 
issued in August, 1876, for a convention 
of bankers of the country, to be held at 
Philadelphia on October 3d, and the con- 
vention met on that day at the Judges’ 
Hall, Centennial grounds. The meeting 
was called to order by Mr. Chas. B. Hall, 
President of the Boston National Bank, of 
Boston, Mass., temporary chairman. He 
said that the present convention was an 
adjourned one from that held at Sara- 
toga the previous year. Resolutions had 
been passed at Saratoga relative to an 
early return to specie payments, the taxa- 
tion of banks and the repeal of the two 
cent stamp tax. Mr. Hall’s remarks as 
to the success of the endeavor to influence 
Congress to actin a manner favorable to 
the wishes expressed by the resolutions 
would apply equally well at the present 
day. He said, ‘no action had been taken 
by Congress, altho a committee of bank- 
ers had waited on the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, but that none 
had been expected, the session being one 
for political purposes only, and not for 
legislation beneticial to the people or for 
the relief of business.” A draft of a con- 
stitution and by-laws was then presented 
by Mr. Buell, which on motion of Hon. 
E.G. Spaulding, of Buffalo, N. Y., the 
father of the National Bank Act, was re- 
ferred to a committee for revision. The 
next day the committee reported and the 
constitution and by-laws as amended by 
them was unanimously adopted. The 
Hon. Chas. B. Hall was elected the first 
president of the Association and Mr. J. 
D. Hayes, secretary. 

The second convention was held at As- 
sociation Hall in New York City on Sep- 
tember 12th 1877, and continued three 
days. The Hon. Chas. B. Hall was re- 
elected president, Mr. James Buell, secre- 
tary and Mr. Geo. F. Baker, treasurer. 
The third convention was held at Town 
Hall, Saratoga, August 7th, 1877. Mr. 
Alexander Mitchell, of the Marine and 
Fire Insurance Co, Bank, of Milwaukee, 
waelected president, and the other offi- 
cers remained unchanged. The fourth con- 
vention of the Association was also held at 
Town Hall, Saratoga, and met on August 
6th, 1879. The President, Mr. Mitchell, 
was absent and the meeting was called to 
order by Mr. Jacob D. Vermilye, the first 
vice-president. Dr. George Marsland was 
elected secretary. The fifth convention 
met at Saratoga at the same place as the 
two previous meetings. There were no 
changes in officers. The sixth convention 
assembled at Niagara Falls on August 
10th, 1881. At this meeting Mr. Geo. 8. 
Coe, President of the American Exchange 
National Bank of New York City, was 
elected President of the Association to 
succeed Mr. Alexander Mitchell, who 
had held the office continuously from 1878. 
The seventh convention was held at 
Saratoga at Putnam Music Hall on 
August 16th, 1882. ‘he attendance at this 
convention was notably very large. Mr. 
Coe was re-elected president and the 
secretary and treasurer remained un- 
changed. The eighth annual session of 
the Association commenced on October 
10th, 1883. It was held at the Masonic 
Temple, Louisville, Ky.; Mr. Lyman J. 
Gage, Vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, was elected president for 
the ensuing year. The Association met 
for its ninth annual convention at Put- 
nam Music Hall, Saratoga, on the 13th of 


August, 1884. Mr. Gage was re-elected 
president. The tenth annual convention 
was held at Hershey Hall, Chicago, on the 
23d of September, 1885. On the occasion 
of this meeting a banquet was given to 
the visiting delegates by the bankers of 
Chicago, Mr. Gage was again elected presi- 
dent, Dr. George Marsland continuing as 
secretary, and Geo. F. Baker, of the First 
National Bank of New York City as 
treasurer. 

The eleventh session of the Association 
met at Horticultural Hall, Boston, on 
August 1ith, 1886. A banquet tendered 
to the visiting delegates was a feature on 
this occasion also. Mr. LoganC. Murray, 
President of the United States National 
Bank of New York City, was elected 
President of the Association to succeed 
Mr. Gage, who had held the office three 
years. The secretary and treasurer con- 
tinued unchanged. The twelfth annual 
Convention was held at the Grand Opera 
House, Pittsburg, on October 12th and 
13th, 1887. Mr. Logan C. Murray was re- 
elected president, Mr. William B. Greene, 
secretary, and the treasurer continued as 
before. The convention the present year 
is held at Cincinnati in accordance with 
the earnest invitation extended to the 
Association in June last by the bankers 
and business men of that city. 

In summing up the work of the Associa- 
tion since its inception, it will appear that 
it started with enthusiasm, has performed 
a great amount of labor and has exerted 
considerable influence on legislation. 
Many of the best financial measures 
adopted by Congress since 1876 have been 
suggested and supported by the action of 
the Association, and to its influence may 
be properly ascribed the prevention of 
many proposed enactments, which must 
have proved detrimental to the busi- 
ness of the country. Some un- 
wise financial statutes have passed 
Congress, notwithstanding its opposition. 
Of late years, owing to a demagogic cry 
that the banks are combining to secure 
advantages to themselves detrimental to 
the public, Congress has been less in- 
clined to listen tothe advice of the Asso- 
ciation. Much has been accomplished in 
the repeal of laws regarding the taxation 
of deposits and capital. The records of 
the Association are full of interesting and 
valuable papers read at the various con- 
ventions. The printed documents of the 
Association compose a mass of material 
on all banking subjects gathered by prac- 
tical men that will prove of immense 
value in the history of banking during 
the period since 1875. 


o_—_—__— 


THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 
ADDRESS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


LOGAN C, MURRAY, ESQ., 
PRESIDENT OF THER UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 


Gentlemen: A distinguished Englishman, 
high in official position. said recently to 
an American audience : ‘‘ You have indeed 
carried to the highest perfection the science 
of the production of wealth. Never before, 
in the history of the world, was such a re- 
sult. But this is but one stage only in 
your nation’s progress. You are likely to 
be confronted sooney or later, and if Ido 
not mistake the sigus of the times, rather 
sooner than later, with the problem of 
formulating conditions for the distribution 
aud the employment of the wealth which 
is now being created.’’ This, as I under- 
stand it, is a matter of great concern to us, 
co ordinate and equally important with the 
aid we render in the extension of commerce 
in ourown land and in foreign lauds. This 
latter suggestion is, of course, uppermost 
in our practical thought, for we realize 
daily that— 

** The band of commerce 1s designed 
To associate all the branches of mankind; 
And if a boundless plenty be the robe, 
Trade is the goldea girdle of the globe.” 

Nevertheless, we claim at these meet- 
ings to keep in full view the duty of formu 
lating aud distributing the wealth, as Em- 
erson would say, like the thread loom, 
throwing the shuttle until thesable ground 
is flowered all over with a woof of human 
industry, symbols of useful and generous 
arts, with beauty and courage, and the vic- 
tories of the wise and just over malice and 
wrong. 

President Lincoln added fame to his im- 





mortal name when he uttered these words 





at Gettysburg: It matters little what we 
say here, but it matters much what was 
done here; so to the Greek, as he stood at 
Thermopylae and declared that on this spot 
immortal deeds of valor were accomplished, 
In all ages men love to review the past, to 
live in the past, and mark the spot and 
blaze the trees for those who follow on, so 
may not we, for a little, review what has 
been done, mark the spot here a little and 
there a little, in all these years 
of endeavor; what has been accomplished 
from this spot, in what has been said or 
done for the up-building of all the people. 
It was said of one who was a master of his 
day, that when he put the trumpet to his 
lips, the world stood still and listened. 
What can be said of any who have spoken 
for us? Soon, perhaps, many uttered truths 
will be forgotten, as he who uttered them. 
Thereliesin his grave in Trinity Church- 
yard, New York, close by the wallin Rector 
Street, all that was mortal of Alexander 
Hamilton, the matchless financier of our 
young century: unmindful, thousands pass 
it daily in the thronged metropolis. A 
lifted hard could touch his marble tomb; 
perhaps only one in ten thousand thinks or 
cares for what he was in his day, ere that 
splendid young life went out in inexpressi- 
bleg loom. . 

From this fact, as an example, we may 
reckon it will always be so, but of one thing 
we may be sure—his thought will not die. 
Atruth well-expressed and often expressed, 
will by and by crystallize itself into a liv- 
ing force, which cannot be resisted, and 
tho it comes as unnoticed as the dew upon 
the grasses, in the fullness of time it gleams 
out in splendid achievements, and we reap 
in due season the ripened grain. 

Fourteen years ago a small company met 
in New York to form what soon after- 
ward became the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and but two or three of that num- 
ber are with us tu-day. As was then 
announced, our object was to form a more 
perfect social and business bond within the 
fraternity throughout the Union. All 
about us lay the wrecks of the financial 
crisis of 1873; vast territory was being 
opened in the great Northwest; the South 
was beginning to feel conscious of unde- 
veloped resources of wealth. From that 
day to thisit has been our constant endeav- 
or to place the hand of any reputable man 
from the remotest part in tne hand of any 
other, whose interests might lie along the 
same lines. [sit not sothatit has proven 
a wise thought, for untold millions have 
gone into distant states within these years, 
and many, many friendships have been 
formed which have led to wonderful busi- 
ness accomplishments; meantime, politieal 
changes have been accomplished within 
these years, without severe friction, and, 
politically speaking, ‘‘It 1s all quiet along 
the Potomac to-night.’””’ May it not be 
possible that we have been silent workmen 
in a wonderful development? I assume 
that it will not be doubted that never in the 
history of the world has there been such a 
march of civilization, mighty in its con- 
ception, tremendous in its accomplish- 
ments. The uations of the earth behold it 
in wonder, and the pride of American citi- 
zenship girdles the earth. Yes, we have 
had a powerful hand in it all; money, intel- 
ligence and truth are the great pacificators 
and adjudicators; these have been the garb 
of the pioneer, and we salute them at the 
far front. 

On all subjects which have touched us in 
any manner we have been bold to declare 
for the highest principles, daring to in- 
scribe upon our banner living, lasting 
utterances, regardless of sections or politi- 
cal affiliations. Useless war taxes were 
abolished under repeated demands; tardy, 
yet accomplished. Friends from the Pacific 
have held friendly intercourse with friends 
from the far South, or New England, at 
many hospitable boards; indeed, a nation 
of bankers have come to know each other as 
never before, ‘‘and hearts that had grown 
cold met again like parted streams, and 
mingled as uf old.”” Yes, it has been worth 
all it has cost, in any light we view it, and 
so will continue till each in his turn has 
reached far toward the sunset. 

Doubtless many subjects of importance 
have suggested themselves to your minds 
for discussion at this meeting. We have 
the Surplus Question and its relation to 
the Tariff; the National Bank System anda 
Basis for National Bank Circulation; the 
Silver Dollar question; Federal and State 
Bank Taxation; ImmigrationLaws; the In- 
ter-State Commerce Act; Fall of Prices 
the Formation of Trusts; a Bankrupt Law; 
Corners in Rreadstuffs; the Reconciliation 
of Capital and Labor; Equal Taxation of all 
Money Lenders, whether they be Banks, 
Insurance Companies, Trust Companies, 
or Foreign Private Bankers, etc. All of 
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these are living, important questions to us. 
The first of these, the Treasury surplus, is 
closely allied to the Tariff the people will 
soon be called upon to answer it. There is 
a suggestion which is worthy of emphasis; 
a heavy surplus in the Treasury is the best 
back-bone the banks can have; commerce 
demands a strong reservoir, which the 
banks are not always able to supply; it 
gives confidence in panics and relief in 
times of stringency; a depleted Treasury 
would mean over-strained banks. There is 
a moral question involved in lowering the 
Government income; the Government owes 
fifteen hundred millions of debt, four-fifths 
of,which is interest bearing; both principal 
and interest has to be provided for, and 
good faith demands that it shall be provided 
for as in any other good business mauage- 
ment. Weshould heara different song if 
we had bad crops and consequent low cus- 
tom. We have been sung to sleep in this 
matter by great prosperity. There is an 
irrepressible conflict to hang over this coun- 
try in the Tariff question, and this Associa- 
tion needs to look at it in the hght of the 
two suggestions above, to wit: Always. a 
strong surplus in the Treasury and good 
faith in the payment of the Government 
deot by asufficient income from the source 
presupposed and tacitly agreed upon at 
the time the debt was created. 

Next we come to the maintenance of the 
National Bank system. In 1863 the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, irrespective 
of state lines, took hold of the Bank ques- 
tion and made it a National one, inaugurat- 
ing a state of perfection which I believe is 
unparalleled in the history of finance 
among the nations of the world. 

This child of the War between the states, 
born in the travail of the very soul of the 
nation, is to-day full grown, of five-and- 
twenty years, comely, substantial, and has 
not been disappointing Hard money was 
scarce in 1861. There had been built upon 
this limited supply, through the channels 
of credit, a massive structure—suddenly as 
the storm arose, the sky became dark and 
the curtains of night were let down around 
state bovndaries; with these parcels of 
credit, known as State Currency, far from 
home, with no foster parent hand near by 
to protect it, intercourse cut off, we found 
ourselves depending upon a broken staff, 
which was but as chaff in the mighty 
storm, commercial ruin on every hand, and 
our shores strewn with the wrecks of a dis- 
membered, useless and faithless medium. 

We found the Secretary of the Treasury 
knocking at the doors of our strongest 
moneyed institutions, asking from them 
aid in bis great distress, appealing to the 
wisdom, courage, patriotism and resources 
of an almost forlorn hope. How nobly he 
was met is a matter of history.. In the 
light of subsequent years of the require- 
ments of the Government, how little does 
this aid appear which, in the earlier days of 
1861, Mr. Chase asked and received of the 
banks of the Eastern cities—yet how suffi- 
cient for the day? 

Did you ever think when a commercial 
firm is in trouble how few are willing to ad- 
vance the necessary sum to relieve it of em- 
barrassment? A man who steps forward 
and supplies the necessary funds, without 
security, except faith, possibly in a dismem- 
bered firm, as was the case in this instance, 
would be considered a brave, almost a reck- 
less, man; and yet we find this very state of 
facts. The Treasury notes, or greenbacks 
as they were then called, were fast sinking 
below par: immense sums were required 
daily (by mauy considered without warrant 
of law), and yet substantial, hard money 
was thrown into this river, which was grow- 
ing wider and deeper day by day. Did it 
not require courage, patriotism and wisdom 
to look into the future and act? Yet we 
found it so; and not until 1863, or two years 
afterward, did the National Bank system 
have its birth. Born of despair, of want, 
blood-bought, yea, in the very darkness of 
that midnight storm. Yet it is but the sur- 
vival of the fittest. And now let us see if in 
the changes which have been wrought and 
the uses which have been made of the sys- 
tem, of the unparalleled prosperity which 
has come to us as a nation, in which no peo- 
ple on earth has reached such mighty pro- 
portions under its influence, in which states 
have been born, capitals have been built 
and broken capitals re-erected. The song 
of the harvest has come and gone and gone 
and come with ever-increasing prosperity, 
our graneries have burst with fatness. The 
world has taken notice of this marvelous 
development, and has sent hither men, 
Women and money to add to the rising 
stream. Communities have been free to lay 
hold of this privilege and advance their lo- 
cal industrics. In the midst of this great 
prosperity we come to ask each other if the 
parent of all this prosperity, to a greater or 





less degree, is to breathe its last, if its 
strong arm is to be stilled, and we are to 
look for something better, which is some- 
thing more uncertain. And shall we won- 
der that men are perplexed and that you 
gentlemen of this Association are bewilder- 
ed when you look into the future and ask 
what is tosupply the vacuum caused by the 
decay of the National Banking system. I 
for one want to answer back ina voice not 
to be misunderstood, without hesitancy: 
Do not fear, the National Banking system 
is not going to be destroyed. In the fullness 
of time it will be yet better established. It 
was created for the people by the people. In 
more stormy days than these, in times of 
trouble meanwhile, it has answered all 
reasonable requirements. It has worked 
smoothly in harness and ‘or those parts of 
the machinery which are disabled we will 
supply new parts, just where the old are 
worn out or cease to work; but as for the 
machine itself it will go on and should go 
on, because it has been a faithful friend to 
every enterprise in whatever locality and 
under whatever circumstances. 

Let us divide the system into two parts, 
as it were, and treat them as they may be. 
First, there is the Treasury of the United 
States, the Secretary charged with certain 
duties, the Comptroller of the currency, 
the executive officer with each of the two 
thousand odd institutions in every section 
of the land reporting directly to him, re- 
sponsible to him, and he tothe country at 
large—and by far his greatest responsibil- 
ity is the care, faithful preservation and 
safe return to the depositors of the great 
mass of the deposits of the péople made 
with these institutions. This is one part, 
and the great part of the system—the care 
of the deposits of the people, and the careful 
and safe loaning of these deposits to the 
commercial and manufacturing community 
by each institution, all under his general 
supervision. . 

Now we will come to the next part of the 
business of the system, and that is, issuing 
note circulation. Does it occur to you how 
small a proportion of the circulation of the 
United States to-day the National Bank 
circulation is to the whole? Let us say it 
is about one-fifth part. Now let us assume 
that this shall gradually be cut off—as un- 
desirable as that is—it is gradually declin- 
ing while other mediums of circulation are 
advancing in volume. Now for a practical 
suggestion: We must remember that 
money, actual money, is'about 4 per cent. 
only of all commercial transaction, credit 
and credit alone supplies the other 96 per 
cent., however we look at it—it falls in im- 
portance. Risking its constitutionality in- 
troduce the shortest possible bill in Con- 
gress, it would read thus: 

“Any National fianking Association 
may be permitted to be organized, and 
those already organized shall not be re- 
quired to lodge any Bonds of the United 
States with the Treasury, provided such 
National Banking Association does not 
elect to take out circulation, and that all 
laws heretofore enacted requiring any de- 
posit of Bonds are hereby repealed.” 

Now, Ido not think any National Bank 
or any other bank should emit any bill or 
note for circulation without it is secured. 
Is it not true that there are very many 
National Banks in the United States to- 
day, which do not issue circulation, even 
though hanks of acapital of $150,000 and 
above are required to lodge but 50,000 of 
bonds with the Treasury, and some of these 
do not take out circulation on those bonds 
—whereas a small bank in Dakota is re- 
quired tq lodge one-fourth part of its capi- 
tal, say if it is 350,000 it is required to lodge 
$12,500 of bonds with the Treasury whether 
it takes out circulation or not. Why is it 
so? If they issue no circulation, then no 
bonds should be required. If large banks 
to day are not issuing circulation on the 
small amount of bonds required, say $50,- 
000, even tho its capital be five millions (as 
is the cgse), then why require one-fourth 
part of the capital of a small bank to be 


* first invested in a high-priced bond before 


beginning business? Therefore repeal that 
part of the National Bank Act which re- 
quires a deposit of United States bonds, 
hence that bank is to receive no circula- 
tion. If it choose to lodge bonds, then give 
it the privilege of issuing circulation on 
them, as of old. As to the constitutionality 
of chartering a bank without circulation 
let us test the question. 

I will take the case of one National Bank 
in New York, which has five millions of 
capital, and it has only fifty thousand dol- 
lars of bonds at Washington, and it has 
taken out no circulation on those bonds. 
What is $50,000 to $5,000,000 of capital? and 
what an unjust proportion to require a 
small bank in Dakota of $50,000 capital to 
put up $12,500 of bonds? The thing is in- 





consistent, unreasonable and foolish. We 
can have National Banks and let the Na- 
tional Bank circulation pass out of exist- 
ence as the bonds are called. No friction, 
except constitutional questions, I think, to 
require, say $1,000 bonds only by each bank, 
and circulation on it would settle that. 

Now, this leads me to answer that which 
possibly is occurring to your minds to ask, 
What is the use of a National Banking sys- 
tem if that system does not furnish a cur- 
rency? I think this is reasonably answered 
in the fact that the national currency is but 
about one-fifth of the total circulating me- 
dium to-day. We have at least six times as 
much gold in the United States to-day as 
we had in 1861. We have two hundred mil- 
lions more silver coined than we had in 
1861. We have a great volume of United 
States notes in existence, which are not be- 
ing diminished. We can trust to the future 
for enough of something as well secured as 
the above to fill up this one-fifth of Na- 
tional Bank currency as it vanishes. Can 
we not trust the future for that? ButI 
repeat, iu the name of all that is dear to us 
of commercial prosperity, of experience, of 
enlightenment, and the progress of a quar- 
ter of a century, do not let these well-man- 
aged banks be destroyed as a system, sim- 
ply because there is a law requiring some 
sort of lodgment of a very minimum 
amount of United States bonds, and abso- 
lutely no law requiring a note issue there- 
on. Indeed, to my mind the suggestion is 
preposterous. Circulation is not valuable 
to the National Banks as an income. I 
doubt if the banks as a whole make any 
money on the circulation they issue. They 
will be perfectly willing to let that part of 
their business go, if the people are content. 
For I have tried to show you that it is nota 
very important factor in the life and exist- 
ence of National Banks. 

{ will not enter very far into any sugges- 
tion as to what would be practicable and 
desirable in heu of United States bonds, 
upon which an issue of circulating notes 
may be made by National Banks when all 
the United States bonds have matured and 
passed out of existence. I am better con- 
tent to plead for the organization and main- 
tenance under the present espionage by the 
Treasury of the banks in securing to the 
people in an intense and unknown degree 
the safety of their savings, the conduct of 
their daily business by this class of institu- 
tions, and let the question of circulation 
sink into utter insignificance. Yet the last 
year has positively demonstrated that a 
crisis in the system has been reached and 
will continue if the old lines are adhered 
to. It has been suggested, and [ recom- 
mend that it be not relegated to oblivion 
without discussion, to lay a tax of two and 
one-half per cent. on circulation to be issued 
by any bank, such bank taking out an 
amount equal to half its paid-in capital, the 
Government requiring no _ security for 
guaranteeing the circulation. This accu- 
mulated tax fund would be sure to cover 
any general deficiency in failed banks. Let 
us hope that Congress will be swift to settle 
this vexed question. 

The National Banks paid $1,602,137 tax to 
the United States on circulation last year. 
Did the Government need this tax, or was 
it just the old habit of taxing somebody, 
especially a bank ? We ask that it be taken 
off. But what of the silver dollar? Has 
not this Association repeatedly placed itself 
upon record as to the continued coinage of 
the dollar, and lived in hope and anticipa- 
tion of unity of action by the nations? 
The Royal Commission is certainly looking 
forward to an endeavor to get a unity of 
action; meanwhile, our two great political 
parties are drifting into free ccinage. Hear 
what one of them says in a declared plat- 
form: *‘ The Republican Party isin favor of 
the use of both gold and silver as money, and 
eondemns the policy of the Democratic Ad- 
ministration in its efforts to demonetize sil- 
ver.”? Now hear what the other great party 
says: ‘‘We believe in honest money, the gold 
and silver coinage of the Constitution, anda 
circulating medium convertible into such 
money without loss.” 

Who, then, is now standing against free 
coinage? Neither of the political parties is 
opposed to it. This is very impressive. 
This also reminds me of the Irish cabman 
when a gentleman said to him, in Dublin: 
“See here, driver, I ordered a smart trap 
to take a drive in Phoenix Park, and you 
come around iu rags not fit for a beggar.” 
He answered: ‘I know it, yer honor, and I 
would like to wear fine clothes, but there’s 
not a tailor in all Dublin as can take me 
measure, l’m that devilish ticklish.”” We 
will rest our case without recession from 
our former declaration, ticklish as it is in 
politics. Our only hope is in international 
co-operation for a common standard. 

Let us look at our immigration laws. 





The continued coming in of cheap labor 
cheapens wages at home, and is bound to 
result in mischief for our working people. 
I repeat—tax every male emigrant three 
hundred dollars; this will keep out the bad. 
Your American boy needs American pro- 
tection, and foreign-born boys among us 
will not be hurt by American ideas. 

Commercial Trusts have been formed 
very rapidly within the last year, and, now 
behold, the farmers have formed a trust. 
Still, they were early in the field, as the 
granger movement of a dozen years ago 
was but this in spirit,ifnotin name. Make 
acommon grave for selfish and unlawful 
movements against railways, etc., and com- 
mercial combinations against the necessa- 
ries of life: see that the stone be not rolled 
away from this grave, and the century will 
bend to true progress. 

Has the Inter-State Commerce Law worked 
good and not evil? Distinguished judges 
have recently declared that railroads are 
entitled to receive a reasonable income upon 
their investments, so has the miller, so has 
the farmer, or the Congressmen to draw his 
salary. This judicial opinion will be sure to 
meet the approval of fair-play men under a 
general principle of law. 

I will not detain you longer on these que s- 
tions before the country, for the conscien e 
of the Republic must finally work them out 
Busy brains, bad brains and designing 
brains will propose all sorts of disturbing 
laws; how can it be otherwise in this great 
land of strangely conflicting interests of 
motive and of desire? A distinguished 
writer says: . 

“ The dark continent of motive and desire has 
never been explored. In the brain that won- 
drous world with one inhabitant, there are 
recesses dim and dark, treacherous sands and 
dangerous shores, where seeming sirens tempt 

‘and fade; streams that rise in unknown lands 
from hidden springs, strange seas with ebb and 
flow of. tides, resistless billows urged by storms 
of flame, profound and awful depths hidden by 
mist of dreams, obscure and phantom realms 
where vague and fearful things are half re- 
vealed, jungles where passion’s tigers crouch 
and skies of cloud and blue where fancies fly 
with painted wings that dazzle and mislead, 
and the poor sovereign of this pictured world is 
led by old desires and ancient hates and stained 
by crimes of many vanished years, and pushed 
by hands that long ago were dust, until he feels 
like some bewildered slave that mockery has 
throned and crowned.” 

Such is the troubled sea in which we must 
work out our better thought. With minds 
trained to a thoughtful pursuit, let this As- 
sociation be ever a citadel of strength 
against all vagaries, as a strong ship in the 
Southern seas, entangled in the vicious sea- 
weed, great cables drifting aimlessly on the 
ocean, wandering islands without a name, 
yet ever retarding the ship’s progress, so 
will it be slow and laborious to us; let us 
surrender ourselves to the leadership of this 
thought, as under the Great Taskmaster’s 
eye, paying our tithes of mint, anise and 
cumin, as well asin the weightier matters 
of law, judgment and mercy, and doing it as 
one who knows it not: 

“ But rather likea vine that year by year brings 
forth its grapes and cares not fur the wine.” 

And now, gentlemen, in a final official 
word, receive my grateful thanks for the 
opportunity you have so patiently and gen- 
erously given me in this official position, 
which I am so soon to relinquish, for doing 
as best I might the things which looked for 
peace and prosperity, having had an extrav- 
agant joy in contemplating the possibilities 
we possessed. 


-s™ 
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THE SURPLUS BUGABOO. 


GENERAL HARRISON, in a short speech 
made last week at Indianapolis, thus 
pricked the Democratic Surplus bugaboo: 





“And now a word about the surplus in 
the Treasury. Our Democratic friends did 
not know what else to do with it, and so 
they have deposited it in certain National 
banks. The Government gets no interest 
upon it, but it is lent by the banks to our 
citizens at interest. Our income is more 
than our current expenses. There is no au- 
thority for the Secretary of the Treasury to 
lend the money, and only three methods of 
dealing with it presented themselves under 
the law. First, tolock it up in the Treas- 
ury vaults; second, to deposit it in the 
banks without interest; or third, to use it 
in the purchase of our bonds not yet due. | 
The objection to the first method was that 
the withdrawal of so large a sum might 
result in a monetary stringency; the second 
obviated this objection by allowing the 
banks to put the money in circulation, but 
neither method resulted in any advantage 
to the Government. As to it, the money 
was dead, only the banks received interest 
for its use. By the third method the money 
would be returned to the channels of trade 
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and the Government would make the differ- 
ence between the premium paid forthe bond 
and the interest that the bouds would draw | 
if left outstanding until they matured. If | 
a Government bond at the market premium 
is a good investment for a capitalist who is 
free to use his money as he pleases, can it be 
bad finance for the Government, having | 
money that it cannot use in any other way, 
to use it in buying up its bonds? [Great | 
applause.| It is not whether we will 
purposely raise money to buy our bonds 
at a premium—no one would advise that— 
but will we so use a surplus that we have 
on hand and cannot lawfully pay out inany 
other way. Do our Democratic friends pro- 
pose to the banks the free use of it until our | 
bonds mature? or do they propose to reduce | 
our annual income below our annual expen- | 
diture by a revision of the Tariff, until this | 
surplus is used, and then revise the Tariff 
again to restore the equilibrium? [Great 
applause}. 

““T welcome the presence tc-day of these 
ladies of your households. We should not 
forget that we have workingwomen in 
America. [Applause and cries of * Good, 
good.’] None more than they are interested 
in this policy of Protection which we advo- | 
cate. If want and hard conditions come | 
into the home, the women bear a full share. 
{|Applause.} And now I have been tempted 
to speak more at length than IT had in- 
tended. I thank you for this cordial mani- 
festation of your confidence and respect. 
[Cheers. |” 


The plain truth is that, if President Cleve- | 


land’s Administration had exercised the | 
powers bestowed upon it by law in the 
redemption and payment of the public 
debt, there would have been no unneces- 
sary surplus in the Treasury at any time. 
The Administration has intended to have 
a surplus, as the means of getting up a 
scare among the people, and making a 
successful attack upon our protective sys- 
tem. This theory and design run through 
the entire Free Trade message of the 
President. The political and partisan 
trick was too transparent to be even a 
third-class specimen of sagacity. Gen- 
eral Harrison effectually pricked this 
bubble in the passage above quoted. 


celia 
NEW YORK CITY STATE BANKS. 


DURING the last two years a number of 
banks have been organized under the 
state law to do business in different parts 
of this city, accommodating more fully 
the different business sections. Harlem, 
which is a large city by itself and grow- 
ing very rapidly, has two or three state 
banks, while several have been located on 
the east and west sides of town. In 
common with the national banks of this 
city, these institutions have met with 
very great success, some of them excep- 
tionally so. We print in this number of 
THE INDEPENDENT the statements of a 
number of the state banks, a summary of 
the more important items being given 
herewith: 





ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 


OR ccc ccnecaeesaernnenetews #1,497,085 
CE GORE ccsccincscscsecesees 100,000 
Undivided protits................ 131,823 


MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 


Resources. . $2,468,293 


CI DUNE aca ccccctcvsaseccssece 100,000 
PNG 5 <4 dsndhan Kae eneeennstenare 150,000 
Undividea profits...........see00- 43,358 
MURRAY HILL BANK. 
ND. 6 cu aidebaaapeenaenks $2,034,241 
SE MUON cicdevscesccsrentcces 100,000 
PN, ccchenvincedndinreioosnss 200,000 
Undivided profits...............5. 74,808 
NORTH RIVER BANK. 
NE. Bicnindeannensereeesee #3,003 794 
Capital stock.........ccccccccccse 240,000 
PRs occdcscvesecccececscecences 85,942 
Undivided profits...............+- 24,526 


ORIENTAL BANK, 


PAROUIOER soc ccccnccesctedcesessee #2,661,990 


CORMIER GOGO. occ csccescccsvecesce 300,000 
PG aii dncaccnssdescadecsooees 250,000 
Undivided profits. ........cccccee 99,869 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE draft for money, on this center 
from the interior continues to be large, 
but the liberal purchase of bonds by the 
Government has counteracted all influ- 
ences that would tend toward a strin- 
gency, consequently the market has been 
easy and borrowers have been supplied 
at fair rates. The disbursements for 


| condition of the market will be experi- 
; enced for the coming month, notwith- 


| more disposition to buy, and discount 


mence this week will further increase the 
available supply of loanable funds, so 
that there is every prospect of easy 
money for sometime to come. There 
has been a very good demand for money 
on the local market throughout the 
week for mercantile aswell as specu- 
lative purposes, which indicates the im- 
provement there has taken place in the 
channels of general trade and the willing- 
ness of capitalists to invest their money 
in new enterprises and their development. 
The reports from the West as to their 
financial;condition are very favorable and 
show the drain upon the surplus to be 
large and that the banks find it diffcult 
in some iustances to supply the urgent 
calls for currency needed by the agricul- 
tural sections of the country. Itis gen- 
erally expected that a steady and healthy 


standing the tendencies of a political cam- 
paign to depress the market and result in 
the postponemeut of a good many busi- 
ness operations. Callloans at the Stock 
Exchange and bankers’ balances have 
been available at 14 @ 24 per cent., and 
time loans are quoted 4 @ 5 per cent., 
with only moderate business reported. 
Commercial paper has been in abundant 
supply, with some improvement in the 
demand, local bankers having shown 


rates are easier. First-class bills with 
sixty or ninety days to run have been 
taken at 43 @,5} per cent. discount, four 
months at 5 @ 54, and good single-named 
paper at 5% @ 6%. 


STOCK MARKET, 


In the early part of the week there was 
a quieter feeling in the market and a 
steadier undertone was realized from what 
it was last week. St. Paul continues to be 
the prominent stock and the market has 
been swayed largely by its fluctuations. 
Toward the close of the week there was 
a noticeable increase in the activity of 
speculation and the market ruled firm 
with values showing a tendency toward 
an advance. The declaration of a divi- 
dend by Rock Island and the adjust- 
ment of Western freight troubles have 
had a stimulating influence, and the sen- 
timent of WallStreet has been generally 
bullish. 
U. 8S. BONDS. 

The market for Government bonds was 
quiet, altho prices were firm; there was 
but little demand. The closing quota- 
tions were as following. 


Bid. Asked. 
(34s. 1891. Registered..... ‘tendon oeen 107% 107% 
36s. 1891. Coupon.... . are 10754 107% 
Gh, TER. TIOIOSTSS 0.0. cco ccccceccccscces 129 129% 
Ge, I CRIED oc ccsecccccsvccccces-ce 130 150% 
Currency te. 1895........... Ruseee.ccdve 2 oe 
Currency 66, 1896...... ere ee 0 
Currency 6s. 1897 ......... ere ey 126% .. 
Curvemer Gy 1606...cc.cccccvcccccssscees 12844 
Commer Gi. BB sc ccccsecveceses Gennes 131% 


BANK 8TATEMNET. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
showed an increase ip surplus reserve of 
$2,813.450. The banks now hold $14,757,- 
175 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The changes in the average show a de- 
crease in loans of $690,000, an increase in 
specie of $4,726,700, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $1,311,800, an increase in de- 
posits of $2,405,800, and a decrease in cir- 
culation of $1,091,800. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 

The Foreign Excnange market was 
easier. The posted rates for Sterling 
were reduced to $4.844 for 60-day bills 
and $4.884 for demand. On Saturday 
actual business was done at $4.833@$4.84 
for 60-day bills, $4.873@$4.88 for demand, 
$4.884@$4.88% for cable transfers and 
$4.824@$4.824 forcommercial bills. Con- 
tinental was quiet. Francs were quoted 
at 5.233@5.234 for long, and 5.214@5.208 
for short; Reichsmarks at 943@95 and 
954@952, and Guilders at 40} and 40}. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of three per 
cent., payable October 1st. 

The advertisement of the Lawyers’ 
Title Insurance Company fully explains 
the objects and methods of the Company. 


such an institution, and its already large 
patronage indicates the reliance placed in 
it by the soundest business men and 
financiers in this city. 


DIVIDEND, 


The Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad Company has declared a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent., payable October 20th. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 
Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 
Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
23 NASSAU STREET, New YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 

MEMBERS OF NEW YORE, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES 

Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gas eine, the Souinemt, Austra- 
a and West Indi 


Ise Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financia] Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


= NKLIN 
Rust COMPany 


ANSAS CITV, MO 
PaID-UP Prt AND SURPLUS $1,140,000,00. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year — 
anteed Real Estate Merten 7" drawin ne 6 Cent 
Interest. SAMUE JARVIS, wk 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, ALT. ry. n 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 


“FreFannswopze [oan 
Za AST MORTGAGE, LOANS 7 


in Minneapolis, aud St. 
Perfect title, absolute security, AA payment, 


vl character our invariable requirements, Col- 


ections free. Send for pamphlet with 
forms and references ed East and — 
MINNEAPOLIS, 0/2 MINNESOTA, 
Banking House 

CL 


HENRY EWS & CO., 
13 and 15 Broad St. New York: 


New York Stock, Produce, Cotton and Coflee 
Exchanges and d' Chicago's Rear of Trade, 
ORDERS EXECU OF THE ABO E 

EXCHANGES FOR INVESTMENT ORON MARGIN, 
_INTEREST ALLOWEDON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


YOUR BANK ACCOUNT. 


If you desire to open one or to make any change we 
shall be pleased to confer with you. W e transact any 
business in the line of BANKING; allow Interest 
on Time Deposits; issue Drafts on the Principal 
European Cities, and Letters of Credit for Travelers. 


If you wish to in- 
vest we shall be glad 
to offer you good 
fc rity, ou: School, 


R. R. BONDS and other safe securities. Call or 
send for lists. An experience of 25 years gives us 
great advantage in purchasing the best securities. 


S-A‘KEANSE BANKERS 


CHICHGO succ’s'AsTo PRESTON KEANECO, 
N. Y. Office: 2 Wall St., cor. Broadway. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Dakota 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
) 4 ae Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES mores LOAN AND TRUST CO,, 
Des Moives, + 

Or, R. E. Garpenter, 38 Park Row. 

ra Forsyth e. for Walnut Street. Phila. 


TO INVESTORS IN REAL ES- 
TATE SECURITIES. 


Ifyou are not suited in the quality or location of 
loans, as to margin of value, insurance, etc., ask for 
our listof 7 per cent, loans, 

The Winfield Mortgage and Trust Co., 

Equitable Builaing, Boston, 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital, $250,000. 


Send for Report of Investors’ Committee, 
an made after examining Twenty counties in 

ansas and Nebraska where we place 7 per cent, 
Mortgages 


HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Bastern Manager, 
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interest and dividends that will com- 


Experience has demonstrated the need of 


191 Broadway, New York, 


7" KANSAS FARM Q% 
LOANS. § 


Best of security: 15 years’ successful experience 
$3,000,000 loaned ; not a dollar of interest or pri ncipa 
lost to investors ; best of reference all through the 
East. Send to the 


§.L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE 00., 
Wichita, Kansas, 

for their circular giving full information about Kan- 

sas and Kansas mortgages. 


THE 


LAWYERS’ 
TITLE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
120 BROADWAY. 

Capital ..............$500,000 
Net Cash Resources, 530,000 


Every purchaser of real estate or lender 
on mortgage can have his title sured 
after examination by competent counsel 
of his own selection, approved by this 
Company, which is the only Company 
having a full paid capital and cash 
surplus. 

Each of the counsel examining has 
pledged with the Company cash and secu- 
rities as further guarantee of his profes- 
sional skill and acenracy. 

The Company makes public a list of 
such counsel, which includes representa- 
tives of nearly all the financial institu- 
tions of New York and Brooklyn. 

It is the only company whose guaran- 
teed searches are accepted for such insti- 
tutions generally. Owners will appreciate 
the importance of this when they seek 
loans. 

It has reduced the cost of searches in 
its first year nearly forty per cent., and 
has not increased the cost of insur- 
ance. 

Its policies are liberal, and specifically 
insure after sale with warranty. 

It is the only company whose manage- 
ment is inthe hands of those of train- 
ing and experience in the business 
it transacts, and its methods furnish 
the most efficient protection 
against fraud. 

DIRECTORS: 

EDWIN W. COGGESHALL. President. 
HENRY Day H. RIK 

WILL1AM P. Drxon, Sec. 
JOHN DUER Treas., CHAS. F. STRONG, V.-Prest, 
JOHN T. LOCKMAN HERBERT B. TURN ER, 
J. LAWRENCE MARCELLUS, JAMES M. VARNUM, 
DAVID B. OGDEN, Gen. Man. JOHN WEBBER. 





OHN 
ean E. How LAND, 





Stock Subscription. 


Subscriptions will be received at the office of Wm. 
H. McConaughy, Trustee, Des Moines, lowa, for the 
Northwestern Fire Insurance Co., an organization 
now forming—for four hundred shares of the par 
value of $100 each of the stock of said company. 
Under the laws of Iowa, the stockholders are not 
liable for a dollar more than their stock paid in. Itis 
confidently believed that this stock will pay from 
eight to twelve per cent. dividend after the first year. 
We refer to the following citizens of Des Moines, Ia.. 
MARCUS YOUNKER, the Senior Member of Youn- 
ker Bros., Dry Goods. 
THOS, MITCHELL, ex-State Senator and Founder 
of Mitchellville. 

J.A. SMITH, Insurance Agent, Des Moines, Ia. 

H. J. RANSOM, Cashier of Merchants’ National 
Bank, Des Moines, Ia. 

GUS SMITH, Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 

M, H. KIRKHAM, Secretary Bankers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Insurance Co. 

GEO. W. SHOPE, Treasurer of the City of Des 
Moines, Ja. 

A. H. MILES, Druggist, Des Moines, Ia. 

Address 


WH. H. McCONAUGHY, Trustee, 


JULIEN ELECTRIC TRACTION 
CO. STOCK. 


The system of the Traction is in successful opera- 
tion on the Fourth Avenue lines, New York City 

The only Storage Battery System in the werkd in 
actual service; cars now taking fares in Brussels, St. 
Louis, Australi, as 7% ell as in TK York, 

Indorsed by THE N. Y. & HARLEM R.R. CO. and 

Col. F. K. HAIN, GENERAL MANAGER MAN- 
HATTAN ELEVATED R. R. CO,, and numerous 
other authorities, 


A limited amount of stock for sale by 


U. §. Finance, Development & Trust Co., 


MILLS BUILDING, 35 WALL ST., 


Farmsfor Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 3000f the finest Farms in the State fully «e- 
scribed. A fine colored County Map ot Michigan 

urnished for ;0cents in stamps. 

N. B.—I desire to correspond with 1 few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished 

GEO. W. SNOVER _ 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 








E EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO, 


TH 
nnn ntecetiiniimeadinniatnel 
Gopi a BROADWAY, New $ifetb00 


Gs and 7s 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 








18 Wall Street, N, ¥, 
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mye Davidson Investment Company, 
WICHITA, KANSAS. 

capital Stock ot Ages Surplus — 

J.0. DAVIDSON, Pres't C. KNIGHT, Sec’y. 


reful investors its Ten-Year Debentures 
Offers Vent Guaranteed Real Estate Mortgages, 
a wing 6 per cent., payable semi-annually. 

arvitbio t e past fourteen years the compons have 
aced large amounts of Mortgages and bentures 
La hout the loss of a single dotlar, either to 
wit selves or clients, embracing New ngland col- 
o-_ savings banks, insurance companies, estates, 
rast companles. and numerous private individuals, 
trus all of ween we noter e 
am etand circula 

Send sana ) 169 Broadway, , New York. 

il Sears Building. Buston. 
Nutt’s Block, Nashua, N. H. 


w. C. BOONE, 2d Vice-Pres’t., New York. 


Asouid_ @p PER cenT 


annum first mort gages on productive 
Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
Hational Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
AND W8sT. Correspond Solicited. Addrese 
aLLEN © MASON. Tacoma. Wash Ter 


Q' and One-half the 
0 Profits on 


guaranteed Investment Contracts 
Wz invest money ip Keal Estate and give contracts 
whereby We agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
wherrithe im your name and sell when good profits 
an be realized. We agree to return to you the 
principal, $ percent. interest, and one-half of all profits 
agpove that. For our serviees, and our guaranty, we 
teceive the balance of the profit in lieu of Commis- 
dons. In long experience, we have never failed to 
realize for our Clients a handsome profit. 

sad for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson Day & Co. Duluth ‘Minn. 
‘SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
(apital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 


Collections promptiy made on al! points of the 
Northwest, and remitted xd on “gid of payment. 
4G. HARRISON. PRESID 

1ENRY ¥ KNOX. VICE-PRESIDENT 
p.A. CHA wes iy ed SHTER. 
CRRY ney RRISON, ASST.-CASHTER. 
Cc ertoupensones Solicited. 


8: MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


Cityand Farm Mertgage Bonds to Net 7 to 
§ per ct, Title guaranteed by Title [nsurance 
Small or large sums invested. 

Municipal, «’ounty, ter Werks and 
Railway Bouds constantly on hand 


C6. GARLANR 4 £0, RRnKErS. 


fastern Offices : 














1s FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest payable in New York, and 
nteed by the Western Loan and Trust Company. 
aad C. apital and Surplus, $550,000. 

This Company was organized in 1883, by its pre sent 
managers, who personally conduct its business. The 
loans we ‘offer for sale are complete, and the tarm 
which secures the payment of the ooh was Care- 
fully examined by our representative before we 
nado the loan. 

For full infor —- and references apply to 

cDONALD, President, 
At the Co.'s Eaitern Otice ‘No. 2 w all Stes NY 


3c. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real iE ustate, 


MORTG AGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


Correspondence invited. Refer to American Ex- 
ehange Bank, Duluth. 


SAFE DEPOS!T VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


Antrance through tbe Bank. 


(CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


Six percent, and seven per cent, Interest 
wWable semi-annually. Secured by First Mortgages 
‘®vell improved farms in Dickinson County, Kan- 
%. Security worth from two to three times the 
Mout of -he loan. Fourteen years’ experience in 
placing loans without a single loss to lenders. In- 
terest payable at Bank of Mortgagee, if desired. Ad- 
ies, THOMAS KIRBY, Banker, Abilene, Kansas. Kansas. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


ltyou wish tomake perfectly safe investments 
that will yield the largest profits, buy Duluth real 
te. We can sell you acres that in ten years will 
bebusiness property. It will pay you te visit Duluth 
Mdinvestigate. If you wish to know about the great 
Sewth and the future prospects of Duluth, write or 
‘alland see 





. E. LOVETT & CO., 


32 and “- Fargusson Building. Duluth, 
Minn, 





‘McIntosh & Mygatt, — 
BANKERS. 


DENVER, COLORADO, 
oa Gienera. Banking _ Business, 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 
you Investment Department we have First 
rere Loans that are absolutely safe .and pay 
eet PEK CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
7 y. All real estate taken as security is personally 
amined by us before making loan. investment se- 
Ps ules for non-residents a speciaity. Particular at- 
cation given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
lect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
. mers in New York Fa hanze, without charge. Cor- 
espondence invite 
- Peet toc Hasi NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
SEIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver. Cot. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Pauw Paul and the East. 
__Investme onts made, money loaned. 








STOCK SUBSCRIPTION. 


pany. 10 ie will be gag > at the office of the 


The officers and directors of the company are well 
known as prominent, successful and wealthy busi- 


ness men. 
DIRECTORS: 

Thomas Lowey, Pres. Sore Street Railway Co. 
W. D. Washburn, Pres. “soo” Railway Co. 
John 5. Pillsbury of Charles A. RB Hiseuy & Co. 
= Herrick of Herrick Bros. 

My Dean, former cashier of oety Bank. 
phat Fletcher of L. Fletcher & C 
Clinton Morrisorv, Pres. Sarees” and Mechanics’ 

Savings Ban 

Geore- A. Pil; isbury of Charles A. |. peed & Co. 

H. Pettit of Pettit, Christian & C 
Joseph Dean of Security Bank. 
H. Fietcher, Treasurer Min. and Pac. R. R. Co. 
w t. ‘H. Eustis, Treas. North American Telegraph Co. 
Pmilip H. Neher, of Neher & Carpenter, Bankers, 


roy. 
L. ©. Menage, President of Company 
Henry G. Menage, Secretary and Fccsurer of Co. 

The Company deals in mortgages, investment 
bonds, secured notes, insuring, for a consideration, 
the prompt payment of principal and irterest at 
maturity. Its premiums are larger than the average 
insurance company receives, and no total losses can 
be made, as it = not loan over one-third of the 
value of the rty on which the mortgage is 
taken. The erixinators of this company have demon- 
strated by an experience of sixteen years that the 
business was safe and profitable. May Ist, lss4, the 
company pty a with ap autnorized capi- 
tal of $2,000,00U, and a paid-in capital of $200, 
Febru: ary yo Isk8, the cash capital was increased to 
NAO. Now itis proposed to further increase it to 

2,0ul 

The ¢ ompany has purchased the most prominent 
corner in the City of Minneapolis, next to the new 
Post-office, and is erecting a large fire-proof granite 
office-building (13/x155), twelve stories high, to cost 
$1,000,000, it will be the largest of its kind in the 
Northwest, and ve to the city what the Equitable 
Building is for New York and the Drexel Building for 
Philadelphia, prove a good investment, and give the 
Company a tangible asset. 

Applications have been made for a large amount of 
space by prominent parties and corporations already 
established in the city, who appreciate the very de- 
sirable location selected. 

The stock has always paid 8 per ceuvt. besides earn- 
ing a surplus, and is offered at par and accrued earao- 
iugs from Muy Ist, I#8s. 

If subscriptions are received for more than the 
above number of shares, then allotment will be 
made pro rata. 

All subscriptions must be accompanied with a cer- 
tiflea check, payable to the order of Neher & Car- 
penter, for rth per cent. of tne par value of stock sub- 
scribed for,and the balance on deilvery of certifi- 
cate. Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. wiil be allow- 
ed on ali suns deposited for the payment of stock from 
the aate of the subscription until the date of the is- 
sue of the certificate. The right is reserved to ad- 

vance the price and to ay es any and al) subscrip- 
tions not deewed for the best interests of the Com- 
pany. Address all communications to 
NEHLGR & CARPENTER, Bankers, 
170 Broadway, N.Y. 





KANSAS SCHOOL BONDS. 
6% $50,000 to 100,000. 6% 


in denominations of $100 ot $500, due in 
10-15 years, interest and princi- 
pal payablein New Yoru City. 
The same bonds that the State of Kansas takes at 
5 per cent. and par, only 6 per cent. of assessea v .lua- 
tion which is 4% of true valeation; first lien on all 
property, irrespective of individual mortgages: ab- 
solutely perfect and approved by the State ; especially 
adapted to the wants of Trustees, Churches, Col- 
leges and seem ote to net 5% E cent. 
TERN OFFICE 


NESS COUNTY BANK OF KANSAS, 
40 Water Street, Boston, 
7% 


=, GU AR ANTERD MORTGAGES 
ys 0 DEBENTURE BOND 
re 
exas, 
$54,- 





TEXAS LOAN AGEN cY, 


Capital fully paid $300,000, Surplus 

900, lt years’ experience, Not a dollar lost. 
OIN STORS, 

If strength and satety in investments have weight 
with you we invite you to examine carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Qur 
foans are made on lands of great fertility atconserva- 
tive valuations based on their 7 roducing capac- 


ity, Principal and iaterest of ail loans payable in 
New York City. New York Office, 100 Broadway. 
ABRAM. Ss. U3 ‘DERHILL, Manager. 


Qu ARTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR- 
RAY HILL BANK onthe morning of Saturday, 
the 22d day of September, 158s: 
RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts as per schedule 
Due from directors of the bank, 
included in loans and dis- 
COUDEB, .... ccrecccccceerccscosces 


$1,602,491 F% 








Overdrafts, as per schedule 297 23 
Due from trust companies, ig and na- « 
tional banks, as per schedule............ 109,A01 25 
Other real estate, as per schedule........ dix 1S 
Bonds and mortgages as per schedule.... 1d 21 
Stoc us and bonds as per schedule........ i ‘000 00 
SPOCIC... 2.20 eevecereceeceseeeerescceereneeees 77,825 06 
I nited States legai-tender_notes and cir- 
culating notes of national banks....... 95,054 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks forthe next 
day’s exchanges............- $100,073 54 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule............000 o 4,538 99 104,612 58 
B.GGS GRE CEPONES, VIBS. cocescescccccesccese 8,228 34 
Furniture and fixtures. ..........cseeesse0- 2,500 00 
DENEES MOSSE, wncccccccnssccccccseesescs 3,205 19 
$2,054,240 51 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash............. 100,000 00 
BPRS TUME  cecccrscscoccvcescccccescocsoess 200,000 Ou 
Undivided profits, vi 
Discount...... $71,660 10 
Exchange. I, Lol 34 
INCeTOSE. 22. ccccrcccce 1,996 26 74,807 70 





Due depositors as follows, viz.: f 
Deposits subject to check... .$1,576,520 1 
Demand certificates, of de- 










MEER ncnsccvesses 2,840 44 
Certined checks 21,407 18 
Due trust companie 


and national banks, as oer 
schedule......... 
Amount due n 
the above heads, vi 
Unpaid dividends......... 26sbe be Se vccde 


7,71 13 


57, 1,659,018 81 
ed under either of 


414 00 


ee me vy 5t 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Yo 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, President, and. AL ‘BERT 
H. GALE, Cashier of the MURRAY HILL BANK, a 
bank located and doing business at No. 760 Third 
Avenue, in the city of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, saith that the foregoing 
report, with the schedule accompanying the same, is, 
in all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the 22d day ot Sept., i888, to the best of his knowledge 
and beliet: and they further Say that the business of 
said bank has been transacted at the location named, 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made 
in compliance with an official notice received from 
the superintendent of the Banking Department, des- 
ignating Saturday, the 22d duy of sept., lsks, as the day 
on which such the report shall be made. 
bY M. A. DARLING, Pussttems. 
. H. GALE, Cashie 
Severally subse ribed and sworn to by ‘poth depo- 
nents, the 24th day ot September, 1588, before me, 
THOMAS DAKLING 
(78) Notary Public. 





§% GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
vron IMPROVED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN KANSAS 
Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 
interest semi-annually, Coel- 
sted and remitted free of cost, 










AMPLE SECURITY AT % 


HAVE you. MONEY 
TO INVEST ! Write to 


aioe JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


40) 00, 000 Pioneer Kan. Mortgage Loan Firm 


TOPEKA, 
And get their nad Guide ll and 
read the profitable experienc® »f 
the patrons of this 





United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This compan 4 a legal depositery for m poe A pens 
into court, am authorized to act as 
trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


as well as religious and benevolent institutions, w 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Geo. HENRY WARREN, 
GBORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
ERASTUS CORNING. WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, CHARLES E. BILL, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. D. SLOANE. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LouIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


D. G PEABODY & CoO., 
~—_ — — 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL D. LoRD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

Wa. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 





Money Invented. —Sand 10" O per cent, Loans 
Negotiated Pro 
References: All the C ty Banks. 
925 Seventeenth St.. DENVER,COLO. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORI- 
ENTAL BANK, on the morning of Saturday the 
22d dag of September, Iss: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, as per schedule.... 





$1,658,513 65 





























Due from directors of the 
bank included in loans 
and discounts............... $15,200 00 
Overdrafts, as per schedul nek 255 82 
Due from trust companies, - 
tional banks, as per schedule........... 235,022 72 
Banking-house and lot, as 
BOF BONCAUIS, ...000.cccc00 .. $80,000 CO 
Other real estate, 
is on oc cecnaceévedinsste 0 00— £0,900 00 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule.. 7,000 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule ; 269, Luu 73 
NINN one- snvencscheriiesuenesb sone tice 176,081 91 
United States iegai-tender not nd 
circulating notes of national banks.... 155.222 00 
Cash items, v1z.: 
Bills and’ checks for the 
next day’s exchanges.. $76,586 42 
Other items carried ‘as 
cash, as per schedyle..... 18,382 55— 94,968 95 
Loss and expense, viz 
CIE BE ics sdidcccnciccccccctes see 4,824 06 
$2,661,989 84 
LIABILITI 
Capital stock paid in, 1n cash $200,000 00 
Surplus fund..... 250,000 Ou 
Undivided protits 
Discount...... 
Rent account 
Interest. . .U9U Y 
Other pro 7939 73— 99,869 40 


$1,977,897 19 


posi det 476 00 
Certified chee: 26,284 67— 2,005,657 86 
Amount due no ded under eitner of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends.............ssccessess 
Account taxes, 18Xx 





1.442 50 
50 08 

$2,661,989 s4 

NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

STARKEY. President, and NELSON G. 
AYRES, Cashier of the ORIENTAL BANK, a bank 
located and doing business at No. 122 Bowery, in the 
city of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, saith that the foregoing report, 
with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in all 
respects, atrue statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the 22d day of September, 183, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief; and they further say that the 
business of said bunk has been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department, designating saturday, the 22d day 
of ico Is88, as the day on which such report 


shall be maae 
C. W. STARKEY, President. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 25tn day of sauces. ~~ gl me, 
KHO 
Notary Public, fa ‘York Counny. 


U ARTER Ly REPORT OF THE ELEV- 





STATE OF 
Cc, 

















ENTH W D BANK on the morning of Satur- 
day the 22d day ma - tember, 1888. 
SOURCEs. 
Loans ont pee. hsemsenGbebeeesbes 1aaee $939,612 47 
Due from directors of the bank. included 
in loans and discounts........ $79,959 30 Lt 
Oars _ 821 57 
Due from state and national banks. » 215,862 29 
Banking-house and lot........... 45,000 00 
Bonds and mortgages. . 1.075 00 
Stoc - and bonds..... 42.778 75 
SPOCh@... sc 0. 00s eeecseseeereeseresesesensees 76,972 4C 
Us. legal-tender_notes and circulating 
notes of national banks.................+ 56,117 00 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
7 4,555 67 
480 15 
4,311 85 
$1,497,084 75 
L LABSLITING. 
¢ ‘apital stock paid in, in cash $100,000 00 
ndivided profits, viz: 
POUNE. «26+ +005 $9,660 81 
Exchange.. eaneees £4 
Interest.......- .eeeeeeeee eeee 472 60 
Other profits............ «+++ 121,569 40— —-:131,823 17 
Dee depositors as follows, 
viZ.: 
Deposits subject to check.. $1,228,663 56 
Demand certificates of de- 
POBIE...nccrcccccccccccceseces 1,682 54 
Certified checks............. 8 68— 1,265. 215 8 
Onpaid dividends. ..........se.esseeceeecees 
$1,497 O84 v5) 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38 % 
HENRY STEERS, Presitent, and C HAS.E. BROWN, 
Cashier, of the EL: LE VENTH WARD BAN&, a bank lo- 
cated and doing business at No. A A Avenue D, in the 
city of New York,in said county, being duly sworn,each 
for himself, saith that the foregoin A repost, with the 
schedule accompanying the same. is,in all respons, 
a true statement of the condition of the said bank be 
fore the transaction of any business on the 22d day of 
Sept., Iss8, to the best of his knowled and belief; 
an they further oe that the business of said bank has 
been transacted at the location named, and not else- 
where; and that the above report is made in compili- 
ance with an official notice ——- from the Super- 
intendent of the Bankin of Department designating 
Saturday, the 22d day o' Sor 188, as the day on 
which such report shall be 
Beer’, STEERS, President. 
AS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 
roe on sworn to by both depo- 
th day of Sept., _, betyee @ ~ 
° E NE, 
Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 


Severally 
nents, the 


_ Loans and discounts, as per schedule 





Forged Mortgages 


on the Increaége. 


THE PRODUCE EXCHANGE GRATUI- 
TY FUND. on examining its securities, has 
discovered torged oe” and Mortgages 
aggregating $168,00 


Perfect Security 


can only be had through a PROPER SYS- 
TEM of 


CUARANTEEINC 
TITLES. 


Fraudulent transactions of this kind are 
not possible under the method of the 


German-American 
REAL ESTATE 


Title Guarantee Co. 


CAPITA L, $500,000, 
34 NASSAU ST.,, 201 MONTAGUEST.,, 
NEW YORK. BROOKLYN. 
CHARLES UNANGST, HON. NOAH DAVIS, 
Counsel. Cunayitns Counsel. 


Sf gener LY REPORT OF THE NORTH 


RIVER BANK, on = ‘morning of Saturday, the 
22d day of September, 1ss8 
RESOU RC E3. 
cesses $1,998,833 91 
Due from directors of the bank, included 
in loans and discounts........ $145,150 
Overdrafts, as per schedule........ ....... 
Due from trust companies, state and 
national banks, as per schedule 
a and lot, as per 


1,749 73 
252,784 48 


SEROREIS 20% ccnccececccedece $75,000 00 
Other real” ‘estate, as per 
IESE ET SIT 19,165 62— 94,165 62 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule... 650 00 
— and bonds, as per schehule........ 1,000 00 
BPOC...cccessecces c++ srovcsoscsccovccsece 254.074 0 
t nited States lezal-tender notes and cir- 
culating notes of national banks........ 142,505 00 


Cash Reams, VI2.2....0000002- 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges....... $172,661 6S 

Other items carried as 
cash, as per schedule....... 


74,621 — 
Loss and expense, viz: 


247,285 54 






Current expenses....... gaaessd- & cssalpes 10,160 12 
$5,003,794 20 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash #240,000 00 
Surplus fund. 55,942 16 
Unaivided pre 

Discount... 4,059 38 

Exchanze.... e 18 

Other protits...... .........- o42 6T— 4,525 9 


Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check... 
Demand Certificates oi de- 

WOR cacccvcccssavecesces os 
Certified checks. 
Due trust companies 


8,025 97 
69,519 28— 2,625,005 02 
state and national 








barks, as ver sched MUD ao ckade Mise oes 28,714 52 
Amount due not included under | ee 
either of the avove heads, v 
SE STI os: -9sseedcndcontccsnesse 1,006 80 
— yng 
$3. wry w 
STATE 1! NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Y ce 


E. E.GEDNEY, Vice-President. and F. INGER- 
SOLL, Cashier, of the NORTH RIVER BANK a bank 
located and doing business = No.187 Greenwich Street, 
inthe city of New York, in said conaty, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, saith that the foregoing = 
port. with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on the 

22d day of Sept., 188%. to the best or his knowledge 
and belief; and they further say that the business of 

said bank has been transacted at the location named, 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made 
in compliance with an official notice received from 
the Superintendent of the Banking Department, des- 
ignating Saturday, the 22d day of Feepomber, 1t88, as 
the day on which such report shall be made, 
. R. INGERSOLL, Cashier. 

E. E. GEDNEY, the Vice-President, is absent and 
cannot jcin in the report. 

Severaliv subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 2fth day of sie 1588, ye — 


WILLARD R. J 
[Seal] Notary Pabitec (as) N ° my Co, 





Qu ARTERLY REPORT OF THE MOUNT 
MORRIS BANK on the morning of Saturday 
the 22d of September, 183s: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts, as per schedule.. 


$1,532,612 88 
Due from directors of the bank, in- 


cluded in loans and discounts. $44, oe 
an¢ 


Due from trust companies, state 





national banks,as per schedule......... 78.445 51 
Other real estate, as per schedule.. 17,151 07 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule. . ‘ 110,318 74 
SPOCIC. 0... 0eececeee cossccecccrceesseesseese 171,4.9 99 
U. 5. legal-tender notes and circulat- 

ing notesof national banks............. 141,075 C0 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and checks for the 

next day’ i p86 66 60seeosenecwnece 


111,704 46 
M7 16 
5,000 00 


$2,468,293 42 





LIABILITIES. 








Capital mock paid in, in cash............... $100,000 00 
ST scnuhésarchdtetebsictecteesss' vas 150,000 WO 
Undivided po viz.; 
Discounts...... seupede $4,608 74 
Exchange. 185 67 
Interest........ 1,647 92 
eee oh 36,970 59- 45,557 92 
Deposits subject to check yeene 1,889,545 85 
ae certificates of de- 

a gy nen es“ 37,018 91 
cortitied Is is ccdtne: 66<00 47,972 21— 1,974,536 97 
Due _ trust companies, state 


and nationa) banks, as per 





SE we ds dvepesecesccoccesé 89,552 04 
Due_ private bankers and 
brokers, as per schedule..... 39 36— 8Y,591 4u 
Due Treasurer of the State of 
og at, eee 100,000 00 
my - 8s checks outstand- 
ET 5S Sp ie a | 9,772 13 
0 npaid GEVEIOE, c000 c00ccscces 1,055 W— 10,807 13 
$2,498, 298 42 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEw Yo ony, 88. 
JOSEPH M. DEVEAU, Preside ent, and THOS. W. 
ROBINSON, Cashier, of the MOUNT MORRIS BANK 
a bank located and doing business at One Hund 
Twenty-fifth Street and r'ourth Avenue, in the city of 
New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, saith that the foregoing report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is, in all respects, 
atrue statement of the condition of the said bank be- 
fore the transaction of any business on the 22d day of 
Septem ber, 1838, to the bast of his knowledge and be- 
lief; and they furthersay that the business of said bank 
has been transacted at the loc ation named, ard not 
elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Su- 
perintendent of the Banking Department designating 
Saturday, the 22d day of September, Iss, as the day on 
which such report shall be made 
OS. M. DEVEAU, President. 
THOS, W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 25th day of pomemier. 1888, before me, 
H. LIVERMORE, 
Notary Public. New York County. 


BINDERS 7 


FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Price Reduced. Sse vage 35. 
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MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 


8S ITS 
6 PER C BCT. CER TIEIRE BONDS. 
6 PEE oO ‘ NT: peeey Us b 
7 PEK C FARM LOANS. 
Interest payable a Chemical National Bank, New 
York City. 
All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 
yest 
Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. 
For particulars, address, Geo. H. Warner, 50 State 
Bt, Sy w York, orthe company at SEDALIA, Mo. 
A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. l.. FAULHABER, Treas. 


“HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000, 


(E. G. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


éireatest Security. Good rates. Best of References. 
Twelve years’ experience. Se.aee, 00uU, loaned witnout 
loss. Plexse sena for circul 


__ 280 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00., 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital $500,000. surplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage Keal Kstate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Compa- 
ny. secured by First Mortgages held by trustees. In- 
terest payable at the Chemicai National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 
Jas. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKS, V. Prest, C, P.WEBSTER, Cashier. 


C. H. GRAVES & CO., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 
Mortgage Loans and Investments, 

_ Correspondence Invited. 


SAFEST OF ALL — 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to Sper cen: 
Semi-Annual Luterest, Negotiatec by the W. B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 and upward. 
Prompt payment of Principal and Interest Coupons 


made on araiss, ten lender without charge 
BEsT LOCATION THEUNION. Fifteen 
Years’ * atl the nelly pha +! apital. Wide connec- 


tions. Hefer to the Congregationalist. Send for form, 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
YEARS OF 

Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information. 
A NEW INVESTMENT. 
in 

Boston, 


circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 
ae _ Minneapolis, Minn. 
20 
SUCCESS 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 
H. E. SUMMONS, V. Pres’t. E. 5. ORMSBY, Pres't. 
10% BONDS 10: 
IN APRIL AND OCTOBER, 


W.B, CLARK INVESTMENT CO,, 
Without lossto investors a good reason for buying the 
Assets, #2,000.006.00. Highest rate of interest con 
1h) NASSAU ST.. NEW YORKCITY 
Interest Cuaranteed, Payable 
The usual objection to high rates of interest is NOT 


applicable to these bonds. Nearly $300,000 already 
yaced with shrewd New Englend investors, Over 
F300, 000 of the entire issue of $1,000,000 already mar- 
keted. In addition to the bonds, astock bonus te 
Gree that will yield a large profit ‘on the investment. 
‘ull particulars and local references given on ap- 


plication. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 


THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST CO. Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 


6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


8 o. THACHER Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., Prest 

G. a Casrere. President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
7 awrence, Kansas, General Manager 

Fr. M annus Ist Vice-Pres. M. V. B. BULL, 2d Vice. Pres. 


P. E. Emery, Auditor .. H. PRRKINS, Secretary 


B. A. AMBLER, Treasurer. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 

ALBANY.N.Y. M.V. B. BULL & Co..Mn’ra N.Y.& N.E 

40-42 Wall St... N.Y. Ciry Ww. T. PRATT, Manager. 

HERESA.N. Y. R.C. COLLIS, Agent 

1028. 4th St., rar ADA., PA, FRANK SKINWER Mor, 

Write for full infermation 
L. H. PERK 


CINS, Secratare Lawrence 
DENVER .vehees 
INVESTMENTS. 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America, We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit. 


Many have made 100 per cent.in 1 to 3 years. Only 
safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. Write 


for Map, Circulars and References 
H, B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 


Box 1934 DENVER. COL, 


Kansas, 





Net on improved inside property from one 


-DENVER-COLORADO 
8% to tive years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 








DIVIDEND. 
DELAWARE, LACK ay ann A ANN Ww ESTE a, 5: R.? 
COMPANY, YORK ept. 


oth. 
DIVIDEND OF ONE “AND THREES Qu ARTERS 


A 


per cent. upon th capital stock of this Company 
will be paid October 20th. 
Transfer books will close, at 3 o’clock October 
2d and reopen Oste ee r? . 
ED’ K ti “GIBBENS, Treasurer. 


\ TESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
New YORK, Sept. 12th, 1888, 
DIVIDEND NO. SO, 
The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 


dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending Sept. wth, inst., 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after 


the Lith day of October next,to suareholdersof record 
on the 2th of September inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock 
on the afternoon of Sept. 20th, and reopened on the 
morning of October 15th next. 

RK. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 








Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THERE continues to be a strong adher- 
ence to conservatism in the dealings of 
the dry-goods market, and buyers avoid 
anticipating their requirements for the 
future. The legitimate demand, however, 
has been of fair proportions which has 
resulted in a very satisfactory business 
in some departments of the trade, while 
the prospects for the future have lost 
none of the encouraging influences that 
have been exercised upon the transactions 
of the market during the past few months. 
The ravages of the yellow fever in por- 
tions of the South have interrupted busi- 
ness to a very great extent in certain lo- 
calities, and interfered with the distribu- 
tiou of goods in the affected districts, but 
fortunately the epidemic seems to be de- 
creasing,and the alarm that was feltis now 
on the wane,as more favorable weather 
conditions have prevailed during the past 
week, and some very fair orders have been 
received from Texas, which leads to the be- 
lief that the disease has run its course. The 
reports from the West and Northwest in- 
dicate an increasing activity in trade, 
which is fully sustained by the re-orders 
there are received by jobbers and commis- 
sion houses in the market. The dealings 
for the week were moderate, owing to 
there being a less number of buyers pres- 
ent than for some time, but it is believed 
that the lull will be only temporary, 48 
the approach of colder weather will have 
a stimulating influence upon the demand 


for seasonable goods. The financial con- 
dition of the trade is generally good and 
obligations are met with commendable 
promptitude. Collections from the South 
are slow, owing to the unsettled condi- 
tion of mercantile affairs in that portion 
of the country. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 


GOODS, 


The business of the cotton goods de 
partment was quiet in comparison with 
what has been heretofore reported, but 
there is no alarm, as it is believed the 
near future is freighted with large orders. 
Prices of brown, bleached and colored 
cottons are substantially unchanged, and 
the most desirable makes are fairly steady. 








"READING NOTICES. 
IMPORTANT. 


It has been our custom heretofore to 
mail a specimen copy to any one sending 
us a postal-card request for the same. 
Thishas resulted in a large increase in 
our subscription list and a parallel im- 
provement in the literary excellence of 
the paper. To some, however, who re- 
ceive a specimen number may come the 
thought that 1t is a number gotten up ex. 
pressly for distribution, and that it is 
more than a specimen number; a special 
one, infact. This is not so; and in order 
that it may be shown, we have decided to 
send four consecutive numbers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT toa limited number of persons 
whose names may be sent us by present 
subscribers, believing that a careful and 
critical examination of them will result 
to our mutual advantage, in their becom- 
ing regular subscribers. 

If therefore our subscribers will send us us 
the rames of such of their friends as they 
think would be interested in seeing ard 
reading THE INDEPENDENT, we shall be 
pleased to send them the paper. 

SRLEN TARE ER. 2 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement in our 
financial columns of the Northwesterno Fire Insur- 
ance Company, headed, “Stock Subscription.’ More 
than one-half of the stock of this Company has been 
already subscribed for at Des Moines, and an o et 
tunity is now given to othersto subse ribe for the re- 
maining four hundred shares of the stock. The pro- 
moters are confident that it wlll be a good paying in- 
vestment, and any one interested should address, 

H. Mc ‘onaughy, trustee, for prospectus and full par- 
ticulars. 





THE GR EAT CHINA T EA c OMPANY. 


It will be seen by reference to the advertisement 
of The Great China Tea Co., of Boston, Mass., that 
they are prepared to furnish tea, dinner and "toilet 
sets as premiums to customers ordering their goods. 
They willsendto any address. a (4-page illustrated 
catalogue giving a very complete premium and price 
list. It ought to be of interest toevery reader of this 
paper to send for it. 


SPECIAL OPENING. 

ATTENTION is called to the special opening of 
French trimmed bonnets and round hats which the 
well-known aud popular house of James G. Johoson 
of 8 East 14th St., th s city. will have on Wednesday of 
this week. The store is fillea with the mon attrac- 
tive novelties in cloaks, mantles and wraps. To in 
te nding purchasers a visit will be time P profitably 
spent 











CLEAN FAST HOSIERY. 


TuE Cleanfast Hosiery Co. have been inthe market 
four or five years with their “Cleanfast” Black 
Stockings, F, P. Kobinson Dye, and asa test is the 
best criterion by which to judge there can be no 
doubt that most desirable quality in black stockings, 
fast color, has been attained by the Cleanfast Hos- 
lery Co. sey not only are said to retain color, but 
it improves by washing; and they do not crock. 
Their price-list will be sent to any address upon ap- 
plication to either of thelr stores mentioned in the 


YOUNG men who need business experience and at 
the same time to increase their cash on hand, will 
find it greatly to their interest to confer with B. F. 
Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va.—Ez. 


RUBINAT. 
ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of Ru- 
binat, a natural mineral water which is highly rec- 
ommended and can be had by the case of the Rubinat 
oe. 80 Beaver Street, New York, or of drug- 
gists 


FREDERICK LOESES & COMPANY. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., of pees ye —- 
site Dekalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. + ask the attent 
of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT to their adver- 
tisement which appears in this paper, Messrs. Fred- 
erick Loeser & Co. have the reputation among per- 
sons of good t iste, of keeping one of the best selected 
stock of goods to be found in New York, Brookiyn, or 
elsewhere. They are very large importers, Mr. Fred- 
ecick Loeser spending a large part of each season in 
Paris, and the customers of the house have the bene- 
fit of the low prices at which ther are enabled to 
offer their goods through saving the importers’ prefit. 
They have one of the largest stores in the two cities 
and it is completely tilled with an assortment of 
goods which is simply astounding. They have added 
to their stock of dry goods, with all the name implies, 
a furniture depirtme nt where one can purchase the 
mast reliabie and artistic goods at very low figures: 
, in fact, nearly ever, thing thet a person needs 
fon’ house-keeping, for personal wear or adornment 
can be found here. Their out-of-town department is 
managed especially inthe interests of their customers 
who are scattered all overthe United States. Corre- 
spondence with the firm will convince any ene that 
they can buy goods as satisfactorily inevery way by 
correspondence as if they w were personally present. 


ROCHESTER SHOES IN BELGIUM. 


THE Journalde Brurelles, published by t the Belgium 
Government, in its edition of August 27th, contains 
a long article descriptive of the exhibit of manufac- 
turesfrom the United States, shown at the Interna- 
tional Exribition in Brussels. The Journal expresses 
great satisfaction on the partof its Governmentat = 
excellence of the display of goods from this countr 
and makes special men'ion of the beautiful speci- 
mens of American made shoes exhibited by Hough & 
Ford of tbis city.—Post- Bz press, Roche-ter, N. Y. 


RIDLEY’'S FASHION MAGAZINE. 


WE pera received a copy of the autumn num- 
ber of Ridley’s Fashion Magazine, a publication of 
about 150 pages containing several hundred illustra- 
tions, the design being to give out-of-town purchas- 
ers a correct and faithful representation of the 
styles and other features of the immense stock of 
xvods which Messrs, Edward Ridley & Sons have to 
— at their great establishment, 309 to 321 Grand 
thiscity. Messrs. Edward Ridley * Sons’ repu 
tation for selling a good quality of goods at very low 
ficures has been established throughout the country, 
the result being a very large increase of their trade, 
necessitating frequent and extensive enlargements 
of their establishment. They havea very large out- 
of-town trade which is done through the mails and 
have a department devoted to this. A remittance of 
15 cents from ahy one of our readers to Messrs. 
Edward Ridley & Sons, wil' secure the autumn 
number of their fashion magazine. 


DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY WOOLEN 
GOODS. 


THE excellence of the goods manufactured by the 
Dr. Jaeger’s sanitary Woolen System Co. have been 
Tully tested by thousands of people in the United 
States during the last three years,the result being 
that no one who has on: e worn the goods will will- 
ingly wear any others. Being of all wool,a lighter 
weight of these goodsthan of others can be worn 
during the cold weather, adding thereby much com- 
fort to the wearer. For both summer anit winter 
wear, toe underclothing manufactured by this Com- 
pany givesthe most perfect satisf»ction. They are 
a most wonderful preventive of colds, and their ex- 
cellence trom 9 sanitary point of view nas been fully 

established. The Company have recentiv made a 














general reduction in all their goods, with the excep- 
tion of shoes, of tw — y-tive per cent. They will send 
catalogues free by mail to any address. 
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Autumn Dress Fabrics. 


DIAGONAL AND IMPERIAL SERGES, 
ENGLISH MELTONS, 


VENETIANS, ARMURE CORDS, 
CAMEL’S HAIR, CACHMERE D’ECOSSE 


The Newest Shades for Street and 
Evening Wear. 


Proadvvay HK 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





WOOLEN DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Are now offering the following five lines 
of Dress Goods, Excellent Value, 
greatly reduced prices: 


at 


54-inch plain cloth,$1.00; worth $1.25. 
54-inch plain cloth,$1.25; worth $1.50. 
54-inch checks, 85cts.; worth $1.25. 
54-inch checks, $1; worth $1.50. 
54-inch mixtures,$1; worth $1.50. 
Samples of these goods sent on appli- 
cation, and orders carefully executed. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York City. 





advertisement in another column of this paper. 


B. &B. 


FREE. 


OUR LARGE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE AND FASHION 
REVIEW, 80 pp.,is now ready and 
will be sent FREE and post-paid, 
to any address upon request, 


ORDERS BY MAIL A SPECIALTY, 


Everything newest and best in 
DRY GOODS LINE. 


We offer 
LARGEST ASSORTMENTS, 
LATEST STYLES, 
NEWEST FABRICS, 
AND LOWEST PRICES. 


Write for Copy of this Catalogue, 
SHOPPING BY MAIL MADEA 


COMPLETE SUCCESS. 
MENTION THE INDEPENDENT, 


BOGGS & BUHL, 
115, 117, 119, and 121 Federal Street 


ALLEGHENY, PENN 





ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


W.&J, SLOANE 


Persian, India 


AND 


Turkey Carpets, 


in choice designs and colorings. Among 
the latter will be found Oushak, Ghi- 
ordes, Bahndure, Kirman, Enile and 
the new quality known as Afghan, 
which possesses all the luster and sheen 


of the Antique Carpet. 


The attention of connoisseurs is 
especially called to a very fine assort- 
ment of Antique Carpets and Rugs. 


Broadway, (8th and (9th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


JOHNSON’S 


8 East 14th St., 





ANNOUNCES A 


SPECIAL OPENING 


OF 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS AND 
ROUND HATS, 
Cloaks, Mantles and Wraps, 
Rich Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, etc. 
Wednesday, October 3d. 





JAMES G. J OHNSON, 
8 East 14th St., N. Y. 


— 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 





Lngrevers’ TURKEY, BOX, WOOD 





Kast cor. FULTON & DUTCH tts, KM, Y- 
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U NEILL S 

: 

ON 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Sts., 
7 NEW YORK. 


The Largest Importers and 
te Retailers in this city 


OF 


' Fine Millinery, Costumes, 
Wraps, Underwear, Hosiery, 


White Goods, Linens, Cur- 


tains, Upholstery, Dress 
Me, Goods and Silks, Housefur- 
EA 
nishing Goods, ete. 
Our Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue now Ready. 
reat 


A copy will be mailed upon 
receipt of 10 cents to dis- 
tant out-of-town patrons. 
This book is a necessity to 
distant patrons, who cannot 
purchase in person. 


ORDERS by MAIL receive 
prompt attention. 


Paid 


within 75 miles of New York 


Parcels delivered 


ng City, free of charge. 
hi- — kt Gaal been co 
nd CARPETS 
an, a 
_ FALL STYLES 
NOW OPEN. 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY, 
AT PRICES SO LOW THAT IT SURPRISES US, 
AND WE FEEL ASSURED WILL ASTONISH PUR- 
is CHASERS. 

rte FURNITURE. 


A_ LINE OF FINE FURNITURE OF OUR OWN 
CPHOLSTERING, IN SUITS AND ODD PIECES, 
AT PRICES FAR BELOW THE USUAL CHARGE 
FOR FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


BEDDING. 


INOUR ANNEX DEPARTMENT ON SIXTH AVE. 
HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULLLINE 
OF BEDDING. EXAMINE OUR “SHEPPARD” 
FOLDING BéeD. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE.,.13TH AND 14TH STS, N.Y, 
ANNEX, 185 SIXTH AVE... ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH ST. 











FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 








THE CLEAN+AST HOSIERY, 
Pp. P, CLEANFAST Darning 
] 2 Robinson Cotton of 
| Dye. our Dye. 
Guaranteed Retail stores 
not to 927 = Broad- 
crock. way and 2? 
ND The wearing West Mtb St, 
| New York. 
quality un- | 
- 107 State St., 
surpassed. {ins | Chicago. 
* Send for 19 West St., 
v price-list. TRADE-MARK. } Boston. 








Ridleys’ 
Grand St., Ne ew York. 
Fall and Winter Goods 


IN LARGEST ASSORTMENTS AND LOWEST 
PRICES. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Elegant new designs, fancy silk and wool STRIPED 
and PLAID effects, with plain to combine, the new 
Honeycomb weave, fancy at 79c. yard, worth $1; plain 
at 69c. yard. 

54-inch fancy, large plaids and striped CLOTH ef- 
fects at isc. yard; regular $1.25 quality. 

44-inch imported all-wool FANCY CLOTHS, cheviot 
effects at 47c. yard. 

New designs in fancy side-band SUITINGS at 44c. 
yard. 

Double-fold fancy cloth SUITINGS at 29. yard; 
never sold less than 49c. 

36-inch fancy mohair CHECKS 25c. yard. 


109 dozen fancy striped SKIRT PATTERNS with 
borders, 40 inches long and 24 yards wide, extra heavy 


Red Flannels, 


54 all-wool red FLANNELS, 25¢. yard; worth 4c. 
% all-wool red FLANNELS, 28¢c. yard; worth 40c. 
4-4 all-wool red FLANNELS, Sic. yard; worth 45c. 


PLUSHES. 


Fancy silk PLUSHES, all combinations, at 47c. 
yard ; worth actually $1.25. 

24-inch silk plushes, over 50 leading shades, s7c. 
yard; elsewhere $1.25. 

Imported moiré SILKS, all new fali shades, also 
black, 75c. yard. 

Rich novelties, BROCADE SILKS, all combina- 
tions, at $1.48, $2.25 and 83.48 yard. 


KID GLOVES. 
ALL NEW GOCDS8. 


Five-button German KID GLOVES, 4 strands em- 
broidery, tans, browns, slates, blacks, 5c. pair; an 
excellent glove. 

Five-button real GOATSKIN GLOVES, 4 strands 
embroidery, tans, browns, grays and blacks, at $1.50 
pair. 

Four-button “Monogram” KIDGLOVES, plain and 
embroidered backs, $1.20 pair. 

Men’s two-borton embroidered backs KID GLOVES, 
new colors, at 98c. pair. 

PIQUE sewed, at $1.23 pair. 


OPENING NEW IMPORT OF FURS. 


Fashion Magazine. 
FALL NUMBER NOW READY. 


Send 15 cents and receive a sample copy of this 
popular periodical. It contains 14 pages, made up of 
choice literary matter and an Iilustrated Catalogue 
of over 2,000 Illustrations, descriptive of the yoods ro 
be found in our Sé departments, with the lowest New 
York City prices affixed. 


Subscription only 50c, a year. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street ; 


56 to 70 Allen 8t,; 59 to 65 Orchard St. 


NEW YORK. 


Hutchinson's Best Made Gloves 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected calf.kid,dogskin. buck- 
4 skinjand cheverétte.and warranted. Those 
wishing serviceable gloves. and to save 
money, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for his book about gloves and how to get 
them Established in léf2. 
JOUN C., HUTCHINSON, 
Johnstown. N.Y, 
COOD NEWS 
To LADIES. | 
Mer. Now's your t $ 
reatest offer. Now ezoer im 


t orders for our cele! 
Teas, Coffees and Baki 
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oss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass ” 
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Wire Sakae AMEBICAN . 
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Ls Walter's Patent Standard Metallic Shingles. 
Cooper’s Patent Queen Anne Metallic Shingles. 
etc Cooper’s Broad Rib Roofing. 








SHEET METAL 
' SHINGLES 


vinized Tin-plates, Bronze-metal and Copper, are well 
known for roofing purposes all over the world. These met- 
ais put into the shape of our silingles or roofing are exsier 
’ applied, more 
** where skilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 
ordinary way. Our prices are governed by the size of the 


Our roof covering is 
not an experiment. The 
materials we use, Tin- 
plates, Steel-plates, Gal- 


durable and ornamental, and cheaper, 


& plates. the material being the same. There is no excuse for 
using cheap combustible materials for rooting purposes 
s when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 
price. 

References furnished in every city and town of impor- 
tance in the United States and Canada, 
logue free. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 510 E. 20th, St., New York City, 


Sole Manufacturers of the above;SHINGLES and ROOFING. * 


lilustrated cata- 





L.C. HOPKINS, 
President. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 
Woolen System Co., 


827-829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH } 199 Broadway, Western Un- 


- jon Building, New York. 
STORES: | 366 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 


THIS COMPANY;,: 
APPRECIATING 


the generous support which it has re- 
ceived during the past year, and 


REGARDING 
the oft-expressed hope that the prices 
of its goods might be brought within the 


ability of all buyers, has decided to 
make a 


General Reduction 
OF 25 PER CENT. 


from the present Catalogue prices, (Shoes 
only excepted,) to take effect this day. 

THIS REDUCTION is made by the 
Company at all its Stores, as well as 
by all its Representatives, whose names 
will be found in its Catalogue. 

THE COMPANY assures its Patrons 
that the present STANDARD OF EX- 
CELLENCE in its manufactures will be 
MAINTAINED. 

New YORK, Sept. 20th, 1688. Cata- 
logues free by mail. 


ROTHSCHILD 


NEW YORK, 56 AND 58 WEST 14THST, 
BROOKLYN,.269 AND 271 FULTON ST. 
PARIS, 26 RUE D’ENGHIEN, 
DUKING THE COMING WEEK WE SHALL DIS- 
PLAY IN OUR SHOW-KOOMS. A NUMBER OF 

CHOICE AND SELECT 


PARIS BONNETS 


AND 


LONDON ROUND HATS 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED TO SUIT THE RE. 
FINED TASTE OF AMERICAN LADIES. 
ALTHOUGH OUK OPENING DISPLAY WAS 
VOTED BY CONNOISSEURS TO HAVE BEEN THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL SELECTION O¢ PERFECT 
MILLINERY YET SEEN IN NEW YORK, WE BE- 
LIEVE THIS LATER PRODUCT OF EUROPEAN 
MODISTES TO EXCEL IT IN MANY RESPECTS. 
WE PRIDE OURSELVES UPON THE SIMPLICITY 
(AND TASTE OF THE HIGHER ORDER) DIS- 
PLAYED IN OUR STYLES, AND ASCRIBE A 
GREAT PART OF OUR SUCCESS TO THE FACT 
THAT WE DO NOT BLINDLY FOLLOW THE IN- 
DICATIONS OF A PROMISCUOUS LOT OF SUP- 
POSEDLY FASHIONABLE GOODS WHICH ARE 
EVERY SEASON THROWN UPON THE MILLI- 
NERY MARKET. WE CAREFULLY STUDY THE 
TASTES AND NEEDS OF OUR PATRONS AND 
PLACE BEFORE THEM IN OUR STORES AND 
SHOW-ROOMS ONLY SUCH MILLINERY OF 
FIRST QUALITY AS THE BEST TALENT WILL 
PRODUCE, GUIDED BY GOOD JUDGMENT AND 
A DESIRE TO RETAIL TO THE WEARER AT THE 


Lowest Possible Price. 


IN UNTRIMMED GOODS WE SHOW A 
WORLD OF CHOICE NOVELTIES. FELT HATS 
AND BONNETS IN MOST BECOMING SHAPES, 
AND OUR VELVET-COVERED AND FANCY BON 
NETS AND HATS, ALWAYS SO POPULAR FOR 
THEIR EXCELLENCE iN WORKMANSHIP. 

OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS, VELVETS, ELEGANT TRIM- 
MING EFFECTS, ORNAMENTS, Etc., 

IN ALL THE NEW COLORINGS AND PREVAIL- 
ING STYLES, AT MOST REASONABLE PRICES. 


JNO, J. DONALDSON, 
Vice-Pres’t and Treas, 








N. B.—WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


Children’s Millinery and Boys’ Hats and 
Caps, Ladies’ Cloth and Fancy 


Hats and Caps. 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT WE UNDERSELL ALL 
COMPETITORS AND SHOW A GRAND ASSORT- 
MENT OF FINE GOODS. 


EDWIN C.BURT & CO. 


Manufacturers and 









Dealers in 
“acca” FINE SHOES, 
inetem. 267 FULTON ST., 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The genuine Edwin 
Cc, Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 





Jusurance. 
THE COST OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT, 


Sir: In your issues of June 14th and July 
26th, you discuss the relative cost of co- 
operative insurance and regular life insur- 
ance, maintaining that the latter costs less 
than the former. This is a very important 
question: for the chief argument—indeed, 
almost the only argument—in favor of co- 
operative life insurance is its supposed 
cheapness. 

Few policy-holders have a clear idea of 
the actual expense per thousand dollars of 
carrying their insurance. The scientific 
methods of the actuary are a profound mys- 
tery to a layman, and the average policy- 
holder gauges the expense of insurance by 
the amount of his annual premium, after 
deducting dividends. But the amount 
paid in premiums is partly expense and 
partly investment, and the investment is no 
more an expense than is money deposited 
in a savings bank. 1 wish to suggest a 
simple method whereby policy-holders can 
ascertain for themselves, with sufficient ac- 
curacy, what part of their annual premiums 
may be regarded as an investment and 
what part is expense. 

To determine precisely the value of the 
insurer’s investment requires the knowl- 
edge of an expert: but the amount invested 
at any particular time is represented, ap- 
proximately, by the amount which the 
company is willing to pay for the policy ; in 
other words, by the “cash surrerder value.”’ 
The cash surrender value, however, always 
is, or ought to be, less than the real value ; 
for thecompany ought not to make it an 
object to the insured to let his policy lapse ; 
but it represents the amount for which the 
policy is available asa cash asset, and may 
properly be made a basis from Which to ca! 
culate the expense of carrying the policy. 

Formerly it was not easy to ascertain the 
cash surrender value, as the companies 
charged a fee for the information, but under 
the Massachusetts law definite cash values 
are fixed, increasing year by year, and these 
valuesare attached to the policy. I under- 
stand that some companies in other states 


make a similar contract, enabling the pol- 
icy-holder to know at all times what his 
policy is worth at a cash asset. 

To ascertain the expense of insurance for 
any year, charge the policy, first, with the 
amount of the annual premium (less divi- 
dends) ; second, with interest on the cash 
surrender value at the beginning of the 
year, for if you had chosen to surrender the 
policy you could have invested the money 
at interest. Credit the policy with the 
amount of increase in the cash surrender 
value during the year. 

For example, | havean erdowment policy 
for $2,000 (annual premiums 369.24) on which 
four premiums have been paid. The ac- 
count for the year ending March Ist, 1888, 
stands as follows : 


POLICY NO. 14,521. 





Dr. 
To Interest at 6 per cent. on $109.04 (cash 

surrender value, March Ist, 1887).... $ 6.54 
To annual premium (less dividend). ..... 58.72 
ee ee ree eee eee $65.26 

Cr. 
By increase in cash surrender value ..... $45.92 
Net expense for the year........... ...+.+. 19.54 
Net expense per GAUUD........ccscocvvecssece 9.67 


The following statement exhibits,the ac- 
tual expense of carrying three policies in a 
regular company. (Policy No. 14,821 is tor 
$2,000; but for convenience of comparison, 
the payments, etc.. are divided by 2, to give 
the rate per $1,000.) 


NET EXPENSE OF LIFE INSURANCE. 
tual Experience.) 


(Ac- 





| 
' 











¢s a. $¢ % 
Be. ose € 8 Se. 2f 
SES Bod ae «8 Sos 88 
Soke. GS — 82 OF 
ge seh EX gg Go” sa 
ga eM eS 
“Policy No. 
14,821 
(27-year En- 
dowment). 
1st year, 1885 $54.62 $34.62 $12.50 $22.12 
2d year, 1886 $12.50 .75 29.02 43.17 32.50 10.67 
3d year, 1887 32.50 $1.95 29.65 64.10 54.52 10.42 
4th year,1888 54.52 3.27 29.36 87.15 77.48 9.67 
Policy No. 
16,201 
(41-year En- 
dowment). 
Ist year, 1886 25.05 25.63 25.65 
2d year, 1887 21.58 21.35 10.62 10.71 
3d year, 1888 10.62 .64 21.12 32.38 23.7 8.67 
“Policy No. 
18,041 
2(40-year En- 
dowment). 
Ist year. 1887 26.50 26.50 26.50 
d year, | 22:07 22.07 11.67 10.40 


It will be seen that the actual expense of 
insurance at the age of 36 years is less than 
$10 per $1.000 after the first two years. If 
the interest were computed at 4 or 444 per 
cent, (the rates used by the companies in 
their computations), there would be some 
reduction 1a-the expense. 

It is doubtful whether any assessment 
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company which has been doing business 
ten years can furnish even temporary pro- 
tection at these rates; but it must be re- 
membered that the regular companies. be- 
sides insuring against death, also, by their 
surplus, insure against b coming uninsur- 
able; whereas the best of the co-operative 
companies is liable, without warning, to 
leave the policy- holder uninsured and un- 





insurable. Yours respectfully, 
H. H. HART. 
St. PAUL, Aug. 28th, 1888. 
POSTSCRIPT. 


SINCE publication o of ¢ our recent article 
exhibiting, and commenting upon, the 
peculiar practice of the Union Bank of 
Rochester in cashing claims against the 
Mutual Relief Society of that city, we are 
informed that ‘‘ since the Rochester bank 
discounted and paid the claim. the Mutual 
Relief Society has collected from Mrs. 
Gidzinsky two additional assessments for 
deaths which occurred subsequent to that 
of her husband, and after her claim had 
been paid,” 

Our information in regard tothis entire 
matter is from sources we regard as en- 
tirely trustworthy, and the ‘‘ expressive 
silence” of the Union Bank when in- 
quired of is confirmatory. Assuming 
that the above also is correct, we must 
remark that the faces of the persons who 
manage the Society seem to be all 
‘“‘cheek.” The “relief” is evidently 
‘*muvual,” but we do not expect to be 
able to edify curiosity as to the propor- 
tions of the division. What sort of per- 
son Mrs. Gidzinsky may be is indicated 
only by her meek compliance, and there 
is no reason why post-mortem assessments 
may not be levied upon her as long as 
she lives to pay them. For bloodless 
robbery of the ignorant and helpless, 
however, we think this case stands near 
the head of the list. 





<Q 


ONE, BY ONE. 
THE following telegram gives the latest 
news of this sort: 
Boston, September 2¥th (Special).—Mr. 
Merrill, the Insurance Commissioner, has 
sent a letter to the Attorney-General, com- 


plaining of the Massachusetts Relief Associa- 
tion (life), which has, after the lapse of thirty 


days, afterclaims varying from $3 to 3500, 
and aggregating 35,403, have been estab- 
lished, failed to make payment. Conse- 


quently the company bas been instructed 
not to issue any more policies or certific ates. 
Commissioner Merrill says the company’s 
liabilities exceed its resources, and that it 
cannot, within a reasonable time, pay its 
accrued indebtedness in full. The acknowl- 
edged liabilities of said corporation, he said, 
amount to nearly #7,000, its membership has 
been constantly decreasing, numbering only 
228 on August 18th. The last assessment 
realized less than #600, and it undoubtedly 
would require the immediate levying and 
collection of trom twelve to fifteen assess- 
ments to pay the already accrued indebted- 
ness. There is no probability that the few 
remaining members would make yo num- 
ber of payments at once, and the Commis- 
ioner has requested an application at once to 
the Supreme Judicial Court for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver or trustee, and an order 
closing the business of the corporation. 


IN SURANCE. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful Experience, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 


| 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies,and | 


co"itains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Kauicins its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. SSOSatLY. President. 
ENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A, aoe 1, Secretaru. 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


All Policies Noun-forteitable, 
All Policies Incontestable after one year. 
Neo deduction on account of deferred pre- 
miums. 
No restriction on travel or residence after 
oue year. 
No restriction on occupation except in 
Army or Navy in actual war 
{oun J, MACFARLANE, President, 
L, E, PF EI F KER, Vice-President, 
HENRY W, SMITH, Actuary, 
GEO. &. Ww ILSON, Jr. ‘Sec, and Treas 


TH kK = 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK, 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
bie territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation wi be given. Address, 








‘AMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. ¥Y. WEMPLE. Secretary, 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 





THE 
Fidelity and Casualty Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 214 and 216 Broadway, N.Y. 
CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 
ASSETS, $736,082.55. 





| 


Issues Surety Bonds guaranteeing the fidelity | 


of persons in positions of trust, such as Employees 
of Railroads, Banks, etc., also Administrators, Guar- 
dians, etc, 

Issues Accident Policies, containing all mod- 
ern features. 


approved forms. 
OFFICERS: 
WM, M. RICHARDS, Pres’t, 
GEO, F, SEWARD, Vice-Pres’t, 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Secretary, 








A Death Rate so ren as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 





PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHUIA, 


I ctr senciaxinviwae’ $13,432,548 64 
aves scncnwaivadeeces 2,752,265 71 
Insurance in Force........ 57,000,000 00 


In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE | 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features. 


/PENN MUTUALLIFE 
New el 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


pescccsccccceoresosced $18,199,262 24 
16,480,082 42 


Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pel- 
icles. These policie: @ partic in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1 

Cash surrender aie ian insurance values in- 
dorsed on every policy 

Pamphlets — natory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 
Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, ( NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental } Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings . and No. 106 Broadway, E. 











Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,.904 05 


Reserve. ample foraliciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Oe IN odie sttok: cevistccseses 920,997 61 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIREC1ORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT. President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President, 
CYRUS PECH, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 





WM. L. ANDREW CHARD A. McCURDY, 
SAMUEL D. KABCOCK, EDWARD Ma ARTIN, 
GEORGE BLIS ALEX. KE. ORR 

HIRAM AKNEY, JNO. L. RIKER, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, JOHN BH. REED, 
CHARLES. H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 

E. W. CORLIES. Wi. M. RICHARDS, 


SWA 
. CHITT HENRY. F, SPAULDING, 


JACOB WENDELL, 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
ORAS. H. DUTCHER. Sac. Rronkien Neo’t. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE OITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD President. 


| OP. FRALEIO®, feo 
Also Plate Glass and Boiler Policies of | 


HEEL WHIOHT, Ass’t 
we TSTANDEN, Actuary 





Increase in assets over.... 
Increase in new business.. 








Increase of business in as in force $2,400,000 
POLICIES INCONTESTA 
MIMS PAID PROMPTLY 


TEN DAYS’ GHA CE. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
ntendent of Agencies. at Home Omen, 








J. M. ALLEN, President, 


Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK. JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of tts affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 





uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

FONT. MAE occ cccccevccsvssccesesesccesse 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums..............+- + $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to Jist December, 1887..........+-+065 $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

POTIOR......cccccccccce cocceee $1,509,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

EXpenseB........0-seeeeseeeee 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 

United States and ate of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.....  $8,622.565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,106 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GQRtHMALER AS ..cccccccccccccrcccccccccccese ° 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Cash in Bank...........0++ arececeoccovesces ° 218,192 40 

RINGER. cvcccccececccsecccceces seoe eeecocee $12,237,283 3 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives.,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Zlst December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued On and after Tnesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


CHARLES P, BURDETT, 
HENRY E. HA Y, 
CHA’S H. bay" 
JAMES G 
WM. STURG CHA 
BENJAMIN i ‘FIELD, 
JOSIAH O. LOW. 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. 
0 N. DENTON SMITH, 
ISA C BE 


Te KOMAS MATT LAND, 
JOHN ELLIOT RA LEY. 
C. A. HAND, AMES A. aha 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE CY 





MA 
LAWRENCE TORNURE. 
-ONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
4. A. RAVEN. Second Vira Preaidant 


WILLIAM 4H. WEBB. 
JOHN D. 








SEVENTE-EIS HTH ANN UAL STATEMENT. 


Qaamlle CRB. .ccccccs ceccccccecs prescssocseges 
rve = reinsurance.and all — claims.1 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... ° 


eopeeee 





.38 83 


_ALLS7 28 
TAL APTOS. H; MONTGOMERY. Prisuiont. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy. 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of al 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
ferce. 

See Charter. 


———_. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Assets.......... $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 


t 


per cent..... 66,274,650 





Surplus........ $18,104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 188%7—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,115,775. 


Excessof Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 


ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. 


ITIS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 


H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRES’T. 











OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 
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LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Assets Over ... . §$118,000,000 


ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS § SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy i is the most liberal 
ever offered by any nee Company: 


The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 

| a $97,490.34 

IS8S55 - - - 2,850,077.56 

1865 . . . 12,235,407.86 

IS7ZS - - - 72,446,970.06 

1885 - - . 1035,876,178.51 

Jan. 1. 1886 - - - 108,908,967 51 
‘1, 1887 - - - 114,181,963.24 

“ I IRSS - - - 118, $06. S51. 88 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SEVENTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


July, 1888. 




















EE OE iis tina dics wndiea cise deweus SGKa seem inanesdeebesedaanerenencee $3,000,000 00 
nn I wc octet dsaecs eourkmesodswead beenaeiaqes eens 3,432,045 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes........... ........ 437,784 25 
nny eer PII. +... cn wise parce aeae hixemeee se becmedecateasenmeess 10,486 66 
PE, I a rkgnc6 56 ved vinsuineyaindpnnd sen cudedesdaneilbedsMebasselecemies 1,203,830 97 
ee ING Siig itinoince, takes geainerieee Wkse edna geese mead enebeeoe $8,084,146 88 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
5 
NN II, ics vcs scascuuose dete baaRekad, . aeedeneauauudawneseneack emus $188,235 69 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate........ ......... 659,050 00 
Wmised Mintos Mieclie GUarWSt WRINS)...«..0.602.00ccrsccecwerscocaneceesses 29661,625 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................. 25222,272 50 
State and City Bonds (market value)...................c cece cceccccccecs 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand... ........ .......cccceceeeeeeuees 309,700 00 
Interest due, and accrued on Ist July, 1888,.................00200ce eens 74,381 32 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents.......................00- 398,515 91 
REE IE! AEP Se RR eh ede? POPLIN MacNee eRe Me od LE LAE 1,344,366 46 
Total.... $8,084,146 88 
DIRECTORS: 
ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM. HENRY M. TABER, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
LEVI P. MORTON, D. A HEALD. FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 


HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
JOHN R, FORD, 

WM. R, FUSDICK 

WM. H. TOWNSEND. 
OLIVER 8S. CARTER, 


D. H. MCALPIN, 

A.C. ARMSTRONG, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
EDMUND F. HOLBROOK, 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
JOHN H. INMAN, 

E. G. SNOW, JR. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, } ¥ WILLIAM L. BIGELOW. | 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr.,{ Vice-Pres'tss THOMAS B. GREENE. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
H. E. BEGUELIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 

J. HARSEN RHOADES, 
GEORGE C. WHITE, JR., 


Sec’s. 








FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, Sie 1st, 1887. .- $71,819,623 48 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


EE, ; . : cnvdnnacandctamenpnegs Ceadvebsiseduasascabasialesabinsatbnaduiel $19,328,519 87 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 18t7...........csecceeececeeeeseeeees 1,041,666 15—$18,286,853 72 

TDSC GENT PORE, GEG coc cccccnniccaenrccssecccccccccccbedesoocccestecneed 4,252,430 50 

Less Interest accrued Januury ISt. 1887. .........cccceeeeeeeeeeeeeece eoeeee 486,497 10— 3,765,983 40— $22,062,787 12 





$93,872,410 60 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 





APY AAAItIONS tO HAME)............0-scccccccccces covescoccevecccssccccceccesccecesece $4,361,366 83 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 5,173,845 6 

ee Fe Bick cccdctes ss wetsdncdseetsiscccesseesnsenscess $9,555,210 79 
ae A IR can dtc wns ctsn sp cccncedansics cinnncensgseseccssecensacsanesbacenss 264.495 60 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

agency expenses, physicians’ fees, etC............ccceceeeececcecceceesecceeseeeence 3,531,026 06 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc..............ceece0 ceeeee 629,360 98—€13,960,093 43 

$79,912,317 17 
ASSETS. 

Cash on deposit, on hand, and if traMsil..... 2.6... scce cee eres eee eeeeeeee eenesenceeedes $3,038,499 60 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255,814 §2).... 49,088,286 14 
Wie MIE... 505sccsecacstane sannaboemessuchs acksadkentseusccatbennsumeumniedieniaicaiosd 6,887,092 59 
Bonds and Mortgages. first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

CUPIEY). .cccccccccccccccccccccccecccesesccesee eecceeececs © eencceceoescscesecoesedeees 15,969,372 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)......... 1,867.500 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

GURDON 00 GUE FRA ccncs ecscdsdensuetecns soccence 00 cnscecerenscsceendésce 388,799 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

i BEE cid nes cpeaseiandinedemeneiamneies webebeininen. dummmenses wants 1,174,340 36 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,200,000)........... 839,156 08 

Re TE ing ccs sniayeccavesccceticniuenpesntabyarsicebenseein eusdeee a6acdk ceebeneds 170,792 59 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888... 62.0 co. ce cece eee ceceeeeeeeee 488,477 59—$79,91 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report fled 
. 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1888 . .... 
Appropriated as follows: 


3,167,528 68 





#%83,079,845 85 








Approved losses il: COUTSE Of PAYMEDL......ccccccereccrcvccccvcccccccccssccsccsesccecss $827,008 38 
Reported losses awaiting Proof, C66.........ccccccccesscvcccccccscoscsscccccccccccccsooes 2221 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)................0eeeee 27,582 30 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............c.06 cecccceeceeeee eves 13,042 96 
Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net Premium. .........ccccccccccccccccsccsccccces $68,807,642 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 

quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 

aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December 3ist, 1887...............+. 1,592,098 00— 70,399 740 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- ~ 

ary Ist, 1887, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

PObioles Of CRAL CLAS... 2.0. ccccecceccccscccscceccocsocsocccccsccescesce 4,176,425 25 
Ra Go Te FE I I so vincesé ceceivecdeccsncecestevsssnuscstsvsss 1,785,602 54 
DEDUCT— $5, 962, 02 79 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 

CBBOB. ceccccccvcceccscccevccscccevecsscccesteccssccosess § secescoscetocese 646,306 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, Se AA ON AT BRL AG 5,315,720 83 
Reserved for premiums paid in AAVANES. ........ccscccccccccccsccccccescccesesece Seseece 52,886 73 

$76,428,265 74 

Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)...................6005 cesses. ceveees -- $6,651.580 O11 





883, ,079,84: $45 85 
Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 


i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 
OL OTTO ee $11,846,793 06 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 
Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 

Total number of policies in force Dec., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 

Amount at risk, $358,935,536, 

TRUSTEES: 

JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
ALEX. STUDWELL. 


ELIAS 8S. HIGGINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, JOHN N. STEARNS, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
> ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 





WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
GEORGE H. POTTs, 


WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUOK, 
A. H. WELCH, 
L. L. WHITE. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Sa ie a 


Old and Young. 


THE AUTUMN STREAM. 





BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS. 


RIPPLE gayly, shining Stream, 
Where the tintsof morning gleam, 
Far among the meadows high, 
Borrowing thence their brightest sky ; 
Where the sound of bee and bird 
Earliest o’er the hill is heard, 
And the locust strikes his lay 
Shrillest for the coming day, 
Whilst the crickets’ homely song 
Cheers the winding road along. 
Many a traveler comes to see 
Both the bird and booming bee, 
Gallant butterfly and bright 
Spotted moths on wings of light, 
Reed-birds with their somber coats, 
Quails with mellow, warbling throats, 
Thrushes out for early airing, 
Swarthy ants their nests repairing ; 
Red-breast robins on the wing 
Seek thy bright and limpid spring; 
Darting swallows skimming o’er 
Haunt thy shallows’ rippling shore ; 
All the tribute Nature free 
Bears in beauty comes to thee! 
What a happy stream thou art; 
What a joy is in thy heart ; 
All the birds and insects too 
Simply come to glance at you, 
Take a drink and then away, 
And they give you for their pay 
Song and chirrup, glancing wing, 
Nodding gayly by thy spring, 
Dipping beak and fluttering feather, 
In this lovely, lovely weather. 
© so high you bubble out, 
With a gurgling laugh and shout, 
You must havea conscience clear 
As the wave that makes you dear! 
See! the grasses bend and glisten 
While the little wag tails listen 
With their pretty heads askew. 
Bless me, Streamlet, if they knew 
Half as much as you and I 
All about the sun and sky, 
Would one added wild note be 
Richer in their melody ?” 
Spicy flags that bend and blow 
Where thy crisping ripples flow, 
Golden-rod and purple aster, 
Thistle-down and, flying faster 
On the wind than one can think 
By thy maryin’s grassy brink, 
Dandelions shoot their arrows, 
Now at clouds and pow at sparrows! 
But your brightest time and day 
Is when Autumn sets array 
All its treasures, wings and flowers, 
Through its sunburnt crystal hours ; 
Waving shrubs and snapping seeds, 
Vagrant blossoms, idle weeds, 
Bending to the breezy air 
With a dalliance, free from care. 
On thy waves, that never wait, 
Brown-backed beetles swiftly skate ; 
Water-spinners, six-oared, go, 
And their bright regattas row, 
Heedless of the trout below; 
Whilst the dragon-fly o’erhead 
Darts his shadow on thy bed, 
W oere the sand is bright and clear 
As the upper atmosphere! 
Glancing Stream, thy summer pride 
Joy of angler may abide, 
But thy Autumn looks shall bear 
Gathered months of all the year ; 
For thy fringe is then of gold 
And thy garment manifold, 
Rich in russet, ruddy tints 
That the Indian Summer prints 
With its somber types and gay, 
Like a missal laid away 
For some world-sick, gloating soul, 
Asking only that for dole; 
Crimson, purple, rainbow-tinted, 
With a thousand half-tones hinted; 
Warp and woof for jeweled cover, 
With the wild blooms bending over. 
Here a gentian shows its hue 
In the sapphire’s deepest blue, 
Here a cardinal-flower, and here 
Cranberry droplet, shining clear ; 
Now a knotof scarlet leaves ; 
There the grasses’ yellow sheaves ; 
Here the woodbine showering down 
Colors infinite—am ber-brown, 
Bronzed with russet braid and set 
Here and there with streaks of jet, 
Sharp-relieved with saffron stain 
Edged with crimson—and again 
Maple-yellows, like the gifts, 
When the west wind lightly shifts, 
Of the fabled gold, they said 
Fell on Danae’s shining head. 
O what treasure Nature pours 
On thy waves and on thy shores: 
All the raptured thought that lies 
In a poet’s dreaming eyes ; 
All the charm that subtly clings 





’Round a Song’s unfolded wings ; 
All the magicry that hives 

In the halcyon haunted lives 

Of young lovers, when they know 
Love has come, tho love may go! 
What care they? Thy waters shine; 
Bird and bee and loitering kine 
Drink thy wave ; and sunsets clear 
Give translucent atmosphere 

To thy amber current! See— 
Splendid Streamlet! flashing free— 
Thou dost paint the world for me! 
NEw YORK CITY. 
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A WILD GOOSE CHASE. 
BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


Wuy was it that the big-hearted Nor- 
man McLeod said that every minister 
‘** ought to be about half Jacob and half 
Esau”? Was it not because he saw in 
this well-seasoned ‘‘man of the fields” 
something the dweller in builded cities is 
almost sure to lack? Did not Stanley, 
too, scholar as he was, look with kindly 
eye upon this hunter who, despite his 
foolish impulses, possessed a generous im- 
pulse and chivalrous disposition to which 
his brother was a stranger? 

There is unavoidably a tendency to 
effeminacy in that life which is wholly 
alienated from the soil, in that life which 
forever keeps “ off the grass.” I believe 
that in every age and in every nation 
men of culture have been free to confess 
that the man of the fields has something 
worth coveting on the part of the dweller 
in cities. Fashion, which is often but an 
instinct, keeps up a constant ‘‘ see-saw” 
between elaboration and simplicity; and 
now the poet sings the wisdom of the 
academy and now the beatitude of the 
cot. In the day that Augustus was boast- 
ing that he had transformed his Rome of 
brick into a Rome of marble, his own 
chosen court poet was writing the ec- 
logues of Thyrsis and Corydon, and 
charming the courtiers of the metropolis 
with songs of curds and bees. The trum- 
pets and banners of Scott’s minstrelsy 
are not, after all, dearer to the ear to-day 
than Burns’s ‘‘ Daisy” and his ‘*Twa 
Dogs”; and the literary awakening of 
forty years ago is forever associated with 
Hawthorne’s milking-stool and Thoreau’s 
thirty-dollar cabin by Walden Pond. 

In my own mind there is not the slight- 
est doubt but that the ministerial vacation 
is overgrown. That church must be in 
a state of extraordinary vitality which 
can dispense with the services of a pastor 
for one-eighth, or it may be for one- 
sixth, of the whole year. Nor am I less 
positive in my convictions that there is 
mere of healing grace in any trout 
stream which tempts to a ten-mile walk 
than in all the waters of Saratoga that 
sparkle ten rods from the hotel windows. 
Iam not unfriendly to the noble schemes 
of Professor Harper’s Summer Schools of 
Hebrew: but, if not in his vacations, 
when is the man of the pulpit—of the 
city pulpit--to get hold of the man of the 
plow? It is needful to the welfare of the 
commonwealth that the broadcloth and 
the jeans meet sometimes upon a plane 
where there are no reserved seats. For 
these reasons it has become my practice 
to stand by my (Gospel) guns when other 
churches are for the most part closed; 
and in the fall to wander, under a match- 
less sky, over the broad stretches west of 
the Mississippi with guns of other make 
in hand. 

O that I could tell my brethren in the 
cities of the East the glories of a Dakota 
prairie under an Indian summer sun! It 
is then that the first ‘‘honk” of the wild 
goose brings my breech-loader down 
from the antlers, and causes the tent to 
be unrolled. 

No one has ever seen the sky who has 
not seen it from the middle of the ocean 
or the center of the prairie! It acquires 
new majesty when no obtrusive hill, or 
forest, or home of man frets the horizon 
with its raggedness. Here is its form as 
matchless as its transparency. Itis here, 
in the sweet cool days of mid-October, 
that the dawn flings most profusely wide 
the glories of its purple, crimson, gold; 1t 
is here the noon shows one pure milk- 
opal, and evening, mingled glass and fire; 
it is here, and now, that from out the far 

frozen north the banners of the boreal 
flame wave their silver and rose-colored 











streamers across the infinite depths of 
purest azure; it is here that the child of 
God, returning home from the chase at 
twilight or taking a parting look and the 
nightly wonder e’er he seeks his rest, feels 
that this miracle of the firmanent is 


“a canopy which love has spread 
To curtain o’er her sleeping world.” 


The woods of Maine have had their 
prophet; but the prairies of Dakota are 
yet to know their poet. Besutiful as are 
the lines of Longfellow in his ‘* Hiawa- 
tha,” bis flora, his fauna, his very topog- 
raphy are all ‘‘ off.” it is safe to say that 
the citizens of the flourishing little village 
of Pipestone would never recognize their 
town-site as the place where descended 
‘*Gitchie Manitou the Mighty.” But it is 
equally safe to say that the pen of the 
ready writer here needs no help of tradi- 
tion or legend to inspire its point. 

Perhaps there are those who can look 
upon this horizon-wide stretch of yellow- 
ish-reddish-brown without admiration; 
but to me who have so often studied its 
component tints it is at once an art won- 
der and a moral lesson. 

In the autumn prairie I see as nowhere 
else how God works. Was it not Michael 
Angelo who despised painting in oil, and 
called the fresco-painter’s bold strokes the 
only ‘‘manly” art? But every rod of 
these vast miles of prairie is painted as 
Carlo Dolce used to paint,as Messonier 
paints still. What to the indifferent eye 
is only one broad splash of color, is to 
him who has analyzed its component 
tints a picture finished by the finest cam- 
el's-hair pencils. Hour by hour have I 
pored over it, while basking in the sun 
and waiting for the game to fly; and I 
can name by heart the various elements 
of this shade so harmonious with the soft- 
ened sky of autumn. Here you will find 
the red buncb-grass, the close-curled, yel- 
low buffalo-grass, the silvery wild-sage, 
the green-white wax-ball, the flaming 
crimson of the wild rose carpels, and the 
brown-red of the wild rose-leaf, the late 
golden-rod and the still blossoming, 
starved aster. Upon each square yard 
the wealth of all the palette seems to be 
laid; and through each separate tint each 
other tint is carefully drawn in. 

And as here I lie and drink in health 
and sun, if not ‘light and sweetness” 
of soul, like the melancholy Jacques 
in his deer forest, I think how all this 
uninhabited prairie is a picture of the 
city itself. You say that here no foot 
stirs, no hunger presses, no tooth threat- 
ens? But if you sit as still as Thoreau 
when thered squirrels used to perch upon 
the toe of his boot, you will still find that 
civilization conceals rather than banishes 
savagery. Now across the farther wheat 
stubble glides the clumsy form of the 
shuffling badger. Should your retriever 
spy him and give battle, the chanzes are 
that you will have a case of surgery to 
nurse in your tent, for the badger may 
not be a grizzly, but he is no mean an- 
tagonist. Over the hillock yonder you 
have not heard a leaf rustle; but if you 
look very close you will see the sharp 
nose of a fox, whose glittering black eye 
has been on you long before you saw him. 
A gray wolf springs over a bunch of 
weeds, and you must be swift of foot if 
you catch another glimpse of him. Along 
the water’s edge glides a sleek, brown 
mink, and in the early spring I have 
brought inas a truphy, what men thought 
here long extinct, a rich and glossy 
beaver. We built a ** hide” and platform 
yesterday far out in the tules of this lake 
where we have been for a week encamped; 
and altho we have not seen a musquash 
stir the water once since we came, we 
found to-day they had already ‘‘ jumped” 
our claim, and by their piles of reeds 
were preparing toconvert it into a ““+home- 
stead.” 

Down by the lake’s edge I see a remind- 
er that we are not the first hunters upon 
this ground. Through the rank grass the 
skull of a buffalo shines as white as the 
marble frieze of skulls that border Tivoli’s 
Temple of Vesta. Go down and turn it 
with your foot and you shall see how the 
broad front is broken by a hammer of 
stone. It was no white man, no market 
hunter that brought down that bull. Some 
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Indian arrow made him reel, for you 
his hide was dressed with the brain that 
lay between his eyes. It was through 
this country Little Crow swept in °§] 
from the horrors of New Ulm, 500 Miles 
to the south, and it was only yesterday 
that we picked up on the banks of the 
Cheyenne, where we sat to eat our lunch, 
an ax of granite, made from one of the 
green boulders that dot the prairie, 

Ah, here they come! Not the Sioux 
happily, nor the ‘our-footed bison, but, 
sweeping through the air, the chattering 
snow-geese. See what a line they make! 
What grace and dignity in that magnig. 
cent breadth of wing! There’s a magic in 
the sound, Above the brown prairie not 
a living thing stirs. The hunter has, as 
by some talismanic power, vanished. Yoy 
might walk within a stone’s throw of him 
and not know his presence. Behind a 
single tuft of grass or friendly weed he 
lies prone upon his back. His game ig jp 
the sky; not too far from him, as hig ear 
judges; he listening to the cries drawing 
nearer. Presently he hears the Sweeping 
of the pinions. How it stirs the blood! 
Now over the‘red tops of the bunch. 
grass, over the tops of his rubber boots, 
he sees the red bills shine; in a moment 
with a single spring, he is on his knee- 
Bang! and twosnowy birds tumble at his 
feet. Bang! and in his excitement he 
sends this charge straight through the 
clattering flock and does not touch a 
feather. With mingled exultation and 
disgust he looks from the pair that lie be 
side him to the screaming flock now half 
amile away. He is divided between the 
happy fortune that brought two heads 
where he only saw one, and reproaches 
for that momentary craze which flung his 
second shot wildly into the unharmed 
sky. 

I have often wondered that with us the 
goose is at once the emblem of shrewd- 
ness and simplicity. How is it that a 
‘* silly goose” can lead men upon such a 
fruitless quest as *‘ a wild goose chase ”? 
The goose is with us at once the emblem 
of stupidity and of unquestioned ability 
to take care of itself. I think we must 
have inherited our proverbs from diverse 
nations, and accepted them without ques- 
tion; for in very truth the wild goose is 
nobody’s fvol, and yet many a one smokes 
upon the table of the hunter and his 
friends. The Pharaohs, so their monu- 
ments attest, did not disdain a‘: wild 
goose chase ”; and our commentators tell 
us that the ‘‘fatted fowl” which were 
supplied to Solomon's tables were no other 
than what we hunt upon the upland 
lakes. 

Virgil and Cicero, too, have made the 
good goose classical, the one by his 
graphic description of its wonderful 
flight, the other by his compliment to it 
as the watchful guardian of the capitol. 
Nay more, is not the ability to pronounce 
its pame accepted by our Teutonic cous 
ins as the *‘ shibboleth” of culture? Does 
not the Hanoverian torment the Berliner 
by asking him to repeat how “ Eine gute, 
gebratene Ganz ist eine gute Gabe Gottes”? 
And as much as the Platt-Deutschmann 
may agree with the sentiment thereof, 
his speech ** bewrayeth “him in vain at- 
tempts to express it. 

Is not the famous ‘‘goose-bone” the 
weather prophet of Tennessee? Many an 
old hunter upon the rivers of the South 
will lay more store by its color, shape 
and thickness, than by all the flags of the 
signal service. Surely the goose has “‘got 
into literature”; and has gathered about 
his name more varied, if not more ma- 
jestic, associations than the eagle. 

We go back to the tent with our single 
pair of birds, and sit down to talk with 
“John.” There are a dozen places in 
which I might have run across John, but 
I never could get into his confidence as 
out here where he and I sit alone at the 
door of the cook’s tent and enjoy equally 
the October sun. John is one of those 
products of American life that will soon 
live only in old-time sketches. He is not 
quite as black as the crow that flies over 
our heads; but he is a good ways from being 
as white as the snowy geese that lie at our 
feet. ‘Yes, sah,” says John, “I see’d 
you when you brung ’em. Dey wasa 
cacklin’ for good, sure enuff. But when I 
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gee dem a-comin’ right ober whar you 


was 1 know’d we'd have goose for dinner 
to-morrer; yes, sah! I know’d it, fore I 
peerd de crack 0’ y’r gun. No, sah,I 
never shot no geese, dough dere was a 

werful lot of ’m round my claim-shanty 
jast fall, sah; more’n we’ve seen dis year, 

Dextrously I turn John’s thoughts to 
the past, and am ve warded by hearing 

inof the “‘strange vicissitudes by flood 
and field,” of this modern Othello: a veri- 
table Othella in that he has married a 
white Desdemona. ‘My wife’s a Swede, 
gab,” John is fond of saying; a Swede 
whom he married when he was head- 
waiter in a hotel where she was an under- 
maid. 

Born ina slave’s cabin, in the blue-grass 
region of Kentucky, put on top of a race 
porse at the age when white boys 
gre riding their ‘*rockers,” trained to 
hang on by being tied on, his master 
made too good a jockey of him; for one 
day a bright philanthropist from the 
North concluded he could do a virtuons 
turn and better his own stables by steal- 
ing John and sending him across the Ohio 
with his carfull of blooded horses. 

« You see it was in dis way, sah: Mars’ 

Fellows he see’d dat I was a scrumptious 
sort o’ a kid, and he axed me one day, 
kind o’ quiet like, whether I didn’t want 
to be ‘free.’ Laws,I didn’t know any- 
ting else dan just what I saw about de 
stables and I tol’ him I ‘ didn’t keer.’ So 
he stopped and ’splained to me dat I 
should have more cash and nobody to 
boss me, and I tol’ him dat I guess’d dat 
would suit me berry well. So he just 
chuck me in de car wid de horses, and 1 
nebber come out dat car for fo’ days and 
fo nights. Oh, certain, Mars’ Fellows, 
hebrung me sumfin to eat all de time. 
My, but dose was queer times, sah. I 
‘members once dere was some fellers as 
brought on a horse dat de rest of ’em was 
all ’fraid of. An’ dey made up der min’s 
to see dat hoss run ’fore dey put up dere 
money agin him, sah. So dey just called 
me out ob de stall, sah, and sot me down 
in de fence corner, where, ob course, I 
went to sleep. But all de time dey was a 
wuckin’ at the door ob de stable where de 
strange hoss was, and when dey got him 
out dey just flung me up and tol’ me to 
‘git’: and you’d better believe I just did 
dat. When dey see how dat hoss could 
run der wasn’t none o’ my mas’r’s money 
agin hin, you bet.’ ; 

‘What did your father and mother 
think of your running away, John?” 

‘Laws, dey was Norf long fore I was. 
When I got to Ohio, sah, some good folks 
tought I ought to fin’ my fader and 
fhudder, an’ so dey advertised in de pa- 
pers. Eber bin in dat town o’ Galesburg, 
ah? Sure; well dat’s where dey was, sah; 
‘ad some folks made up dey money and 
tot me on to’em. I tell yo’, sah, it was 
agreat time. Galesburg wasn’t much ob 
atown den, and all de folks was down to 
de depot, a-cryin’ and a-taking on. Yo’ 
see de whole story had ben in de papers. 
No, sah; I didn’t know my fader and 
muder from anybody else. I couldn’t see 
what it was all about, sah; and in less 
dan two hours I was all ober dat berg, 
and no mistake !” 

From the race-track John drifts into 
the army—now astride the wheel mule, 
and now shouldering a musket and 
Watching the ‘‘ Rebs” on Johnson’s 
Island. But the officers find him too 
useful a man to stand in the ranks, and 
80 for months John’s most arduous labors 
Were to walk up and down Pennsylvania 
Avenue carrying his new master’s sword 
and giving a picturesque touch to the 
pomp of war. 

“Oh, yes, sah. Y’ see de way of it was 
dis. General Blank he got a good place 
in de railroads when de war was over 
and so when I had been a-rustlin’ ’roun’ 
mong de hotels as waiter for awbile—I 
was waiter, sah, at de Clark House in 
Minneapolis, sah—been dere? Course, 
sah, you knows all about it. Well, sah, 
y’ see General Blank jest sends fo’ me to 
come and take keer o’ his Pullman. Yes, 
sah, he was a manager, sah; and I’se 
been on ebery side track ’tween here and 
Portland more times dan you could 


de side track when de train has gone and 


de Gen’ is off somewhere, lookin’ ober de 

country. De cowboys, sah, makes yo’ 

life jest mis’able. Yo’ can see a car on 

de side-track, sah, forty miles I guess, in 

some places anyway; and every blessed 

cowboy in all dat country’ll ride down 

a-scootin’ to look de cah ober and to ax 

questions ‘bout it.” 

‘“*How did you come to ranch it, 

John ?” 

** Well, sah, de Gen’l said I could jest 

put in de time when not on de road 

a-holdin’ down a claim up here; and so I 

has been mos’ foah years, sah, only 

*ceptin’ wat time I’se off wid de Pull- 
man.” 

So John has not as yet seen Europe, tho 
he has declined a trip to South America; 
but his forty odd years of existence have 
been more full‘of adventure than a ‘“‘ cy- 
cle of Cathay.” 

I wipe out my gun, slip it in its case, 
and conclude te ‘‘take the morning’s 
shoot.” So John and I sit through the 
falling shades of the evening and watch 
the birds drop down into our grassy lake 
before the tents. Off to the right and 
left I can hear the rattling guns of our 
companions. And as they keep up the 
fusillade the game comes sweeping by, 
and settles into the water undisturbed be- 
fore us. 

It seems a pity that when Thoreau 
wrote so much of the nature he so loved 
to study the life that moved about him 
was so meager and limited. A squirrelor 
twoin his loft. anda perch and sunfish 
in his Walden Pond, gave little color to 
his hermitage, little movement to his 
landscape. Once, or possibly twice, the 
big Canada geese did settleupon the min- 
iature lake, in a snow-storm, or long after 
dark ; but I can only wish he had had 
the multitudinous foot and wing of the 
prairie to observe and describe for us. 

There is in every flock of game that 
passes a distinctive and characteristic 
flight, wholly its own. As far as the 
eye can distinguish the moving specks 
the practiced sight distinguishes goose 
from brant, and brant from mallard, 
and mallard from widgeon, and blue- 
bill from teal. I know nothing ex- 
cept a line of ships which has in it such 
grace and dignity of motion as a flight of 
wild geese. High up in the wild fields of 
airthey sweep forward without apparent 
effort; and whether they turn, advance, 
retreat, the movement is executed with a 
grace and precision which charms the 
eye. 

So John and I sit at eventime and 
watch the flocks of wild fowl coming in 
for the night’s rest. It is the smaller 
birds—the teal and bluebills—which make 
the air to whistle with their impetuosity. 
It is the white swan and great crane that 
seem to count the strokes of their own 
wings, with such grave deliberation is 
each pinion waved. The plover blows his 
flute as he rises and falls in circles round 
one’s head, and the jack-snipe pitches 
down with such heedless haste that you 
expect to see him bury bis sword-like bill 
deep in the ooze. 

The shadows deepen; faster and faster 
is the rush of wings; round and round the 
lake some suspicious flocks go screaming, 
the brant are talking as they move over 
our tents in the gloom; the Canada geese 
come ‘‘ honking” from their wheat fields, 
and from the deep shadows in the grass 
the mallards call up to every bunch of 
their fellows that goes by. 

Over the high edge of the prairie swell 
we see the tired hunters form for a mo- 
mentsugg 2stive silhouettes—broad bodies, 
well-capped, high-booted, the gun barrel 
conspicuous over the right shoulder, and 
a huge pocket of game bulging out the 
left elbow. 

With many a cheerful interchange of 
banter the camp messmates come to- 
gether. The useful John is tying the 
birds in half-dozens to hang in the cool 
and frosty air: and after a grateful bath 
by the tent door, we meet, with appetites 
of boyhood, to recount the adventures of 
the day over a table which brings to- 
gether Northern fowl and Southern fruits. 
Many a time in the coming year shall we 
remember by our evening ‘‘tea and 
toast” the blessed exercise which could 





count. Dreadful lonesome wuk, sah, on 


make a supper of wild geese and fated 
snipe the prelude of profound sleep and 
happy waking. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 
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CONTRARY DICK. 


BY GEORGE COOPER, 


CONTRARY DICK was quite absurd ; 
No matter what was told him, 
He contradicted every word— 
His parents used to scold him. 


One day he wandered in the woods; 
The sunshine didn’t please him, 

The birds, unsuited to his moods, 
Did nothing there but tease him. 


He sat upon a streamlet’s bank: 
“Ho-ho! I’ll teach you, odd boy! 

I’ll show you just a little prank ; 
You'll wiser homeward plod, boy !”’ 


Then snowy daisies turned to black, 
And rills up-hill kept flowing ; 

The brook beside him rippled back ; 
The trees kept downward growing. 


The rocks went floating through the air, 
And clouds were earthward tumbled; 
Contrary grew things everywhere, 
And curiously jumbled. 


“‘Ha-ha! you like this, don’t you, boy? 
It suits your ways exactly ; 

You'd taller grow ; but, to your joy, 
We'll press you down compactly ! 


‘The world looks nice to you, Ho-ho! 
With everything inverted ! 

Just have the grass turned into snow, 
Rain from the ground upspurted.”’ 


Then Dick awoke with happy phiz, 
And playful as a rabbit. 
Contrary now he never is; 
This cured him of the habit. 
New YoOrE CIty. 





GOLDEN-ROD. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 








** MORNIN’ Ti-imes. All about 
night’s fi-yer. Only three ce-nts. 
me—wish I could sell a lot to-day.” 

Jamie walked briskly about with his 
papers, dwelling, as he cried them, with 
more than the usual emphasis on the 
minor third below in which he dragged 
outa syllable more than the words needed, 
just as all the other newsboys did. 

He made a slight pause at the entrance 
toa nearly finished church which stood 
proudly on one of the principal streets of 
the small city in which he lived. 

‘Tf Idon’t have a hand, just a little 
bit of a hand in the setting up of that 
organ, I don’t see how I can stand it,” 
he said, peeping in at the blank space 
which had been left for it directly oppo- 
site the door. 

The eyes of his fancy filled it with 
tasteful carvings and shining pipes, and 
he could almost hear the strains of music 
which some one’s fingers would some day 
bring from the banks of white keys. 

‘It won’t be Father’s hands—never 
again.” The boy’s face was graver as he 
turned and walked on. ‘ But Father’ll 
know, all the same. Yes, I’m certain 
sure he'll know; he couldn’t help know- 
ing, he used to long so much fora new 
organ to play on. And it’s to be named 
the Clyde organ just to keep Father in 
mind. i wouldn’t need anything to keep 
me in mind of Father, but other folks 
won't feel the same, of course. Oh, I 
must have a hand in it. but how can I? 
Mornin’ Ti-imes. All about the fi-yer.” 

‘*Feel better, Mother?” he cried in 
cheery tones an hour or two later, running 
into a small room where a pale woman 
sat sewing. ‘‘ Did your fire keep well? I 
made a good one when I went out.” 

‘- Pretty well, dear. How is business 
to-day ?” 

‘* Brisk, but ought to be twice as brisk 
for allI want todo. Isaw a place to-day 
where I want to see you sitting at work 
—such a place! Not away down under 
the hill like this, damp and shady and 
giving you a cough all the time, but away 
up in the sunshine. Two beautiful rooms 
—I’m never going to give it up till I get 
you into some such place, Mother. It’s 
cold here.” 

Mother smiled lovingly as Jamie 
wrapped a shawl about her and then gave 


last 
Dear 


‘Careful with the coai? Yes, that’s 


what’s you always say. Wait till the 
time comes when you won’t have to be 
careful of anything—when I’m a man. 
It won't be so very long, either.” Jamie 
drew himself to his fullest hight. ‘I 
looked into the church, Mother. 
ting along finely and I tell you it’s a good 
big place they’re leaving for the organ. 


It’s get- 


It’ll be a fine one and no mistake. Won- 
der if 1’ll ever be playing on it.” 
‘*Perhaps so, dear. I don’t believe 
any boy ever sets his heart firmly on a 
thing, if it’s a good thing, and then works 
his way honestly and _ perseveringly 
toward it without reaching it some time. 
‘* And, oh! There’s to be an organ fair, 
Mother! Wonder what Ican do toward 
it? I’ve got my little bit of money saved 
up to give for the organ—I shouldn’t ever 
feel as if ’twas really and truly Father’s 
memorial, you know, unless Father’s son 
gave something toward it; but I’d like 
to help at the fair, too. I must think it 
up.” 

‘We'll both think,” said Mother. 

‘*Now I must go to blow the bellows 
for Mr. Raynes. Good of him to let me 
practice, and blow for me, and show me 
alittle about the playing. Saysit’s to pay 
me for the blowing, but it’s worth lots 
more. Good-by. Keep on thinking of 
the sunshiny place.” 

**Tt seems to me you have a pretty 
heavy burden to carry,” she said, kissing 
him. : 

‘“‘But I've got broad shoulders for it. 

Organ on one shoulder—sunshine tor you 
on the other. All to come about some 
day just as you say, Mother—hurrah!”’ 
He bounded away with a shout, but 
once out of sight of the window his foot- 
steps yrew slower. He did indeed feel 
the weight of the burdens much more 
than he would have his mother guess. 
Even to such young ears as his own the 
sound of her cough seemed so like to that 
he,used to hear from his father in all the 
months in which his life had faded out, as 
to strike a cold chill to his heart. 

‘*T must get her out of there somehow,” 
he said to himself, his eyes brightening 
with tears which must not be shed as he, 
a boy, walked along the street. ‘‘Id let 
the organ go, or anything else for that. 
And letting it go wouldn’t make much 
difference when I’ve got so little any- 
way.” 

The tears had a few minutes to them- 
selves, however, as he was hidden behind 
the organ. Its tones to him were never 
what they had been when his father’s 
thin fingers touched the keys; but there 
still seemed a whisper of sympathy in its 
soft vibrations which, after the first rush 
of tears. comforted and cheered him. 

‘* What's the trouble with you to-day ?” 
said Mr. Raynes, kindly, observing his 
sober face, as he at length took his seat at 
the organ. 

‘* Nothing new,” said Jamie. ‘It’s only 
Mother seems to grow worse, and J want 
to help some about the organ fair and 
can’t see my way.” 

‘*Somebody told me,” said his teacher 
after the short lesson was over, * that 
there are a few water-lilies left out on 
Sunray. It’s so late in the season that 
they are gone everywhere else. Water- 
lilies always sell. If you could get over 
there the day of the fair you might make 
something with them.” 

“IT believe I'll do it.” said Jamie, 
eagerly. 

**T don’t know that the suggestion is 
worth much, but I can’t think of anything 
else. It’s a long way over there.” 

‘* That’s no matter, fll go. Thank you, 
Mr. Raynes, I'll bring you one for your 
button-hole.” 

On the morning of the day of the fair 
Jamie’s feet fairly flew as he peddled his 
papers, and in good season he had left the 
city behind him and after a long walk 
stood on the shore of Sunray. 

It was well named, this bright little 
strip of water lying in a little cleft of the 
surrounding hills. They sloped gradually 
toward it as if reluctant to obscure it 
from sky or sun, and all the blue and all 
the gold seemed reflected from its shining 
surface. 

“It looks just like a smile,” said the 








the fire a vigorous poke. 





boy, staying his swift footsteps to take in 
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its beauty. *‘‘There’s a lake called Win- 
nepisogee and it means the Smiie of the 
Great Spirit. I think its a beautiful name 
for alake. This looks exactly as if God 
might have smiled down when he made 
it.” , 

He went toward a small house at the 
end of the lake at which were kept the 
boats used by visitors. 

‘* Fifty cents,” was the demand. 

‘*Couldn’t you let me have one a little 
cheaper? Any old one’ll do.” 

** Only you to go in it.” 

‘¢ Fos.” 

** Well. I guess I'll have to say twenty- 
five cents then.” 

It had to come out of his organ fund, 
but that couid not be helped. Eagerly he 
turned his boat toward the farther end 
of the lake where the shadows which 
would keep back earlier bloom lay 


deepest, coming at length to a place | 


where the broad leaves lay on the placid 
water, looking a little faded, yet giving 
encouraging suggestions of the flowers 
which had smiled up among them. 

Into every nook and corner Jamie 
pushed his boat, looking out for the 
waxen-faced treasures. Sometimes at a 
distance a speck of white seemed waiting 
to reward his efforts; but on drawing 
near and plucking the flower it hung its 
head, discolored and forlorn, in mute ac- 
knowledgment that its beautiful life was 
drawing to a close. 

At the’ very end of the lake he finally 
withdrew his eyes from the vain search 
and sat back with a heart sinking with 
discouragement. He had wasted all this 
time and money. His arms ached with 
the unaccustomed exercise and his eyes 
smarted with the strain over the sunlit 
water. 

How bright everything was. The trees 
were just beginning to take on their 
autumn tints, with not yet a suggestion 
of brownness and decay. Everything 
seemed glad but himself. 

He cast his eyesupon the sloping shores, 
and suddenly straightened himself at 
sight of the radiance which beamed from 
them. Surcly the banks had been run- 
ning a race with the lake in reflecting the 
beams of the sun, for they were clothed 
in a yellow glow, not dazzling like that 
which danced upon the water, but softer 
and mellower. 

‘*Golden-rod!” he exclaimed. ‘ Did 
ever anybody see such a lot of it all to- 
gether ?” 

Down at the very water’s edge it grew 
in a fringe against the blue, then straggled 
up the slope, sometimes in great irregular 
patches of gold and again in detached 
rods or bunches. Wherever the trees or 
underbrush gave it a chance it peeped 
persistently out, as if, having secured a 
share of sunshine, it desired to give it 
generously to the world. 

‘* It’s beautiful, if it isn’t water-lilies,” 
cried Jamie, enthusiastically. ‘‘ 1 mean 
to get all I can of it. It will be grand for 
trimming the hall. If I can’t do any- 
thing that'll bring money, I can do that. 
Everybody likes golden-rod, and this is 
the first of *the season, know. I don't 
believe it blooms so soon anywhere but 
on this sunny bank.” 

The boy forgot his trouble as he ran 
joyously in and out among the flowers. 
How could any one be sorrowful in the 
midst of such riches of sunshine and 
fresh air? 

He filled his boat and rowed rapidly 
back to the house, where he begged the 
loan of two large baskets, into which he 
closely packed his golden-rod. 

Twilight was fallinggby the time he had 
made his weary way to the door of the 
hall, in which busy workers were prepar- 
ing for the evening’s festivities. No one 
had time to pay much attention to him, 
but he modestly set his baskets inside the 
door, asking if the flowers could be used 
in decorating. 

** Certainly, certainly.” came in rapid 
answer from a lady whose attention 
seemed divided among half a dozen other 
things. ‘They're beauciful. Thank 
you.” 

There was no light in the window as 
Jamie drew near home. 

‘* Mother !” he said, opening ‘the door. 
A faint, gasping answer from the inner 


room told him more quickly than words 
‘could have done that she was suffering 


| from an attack of lung trouble to which 





she was liable. 

Not many minutes passed before Jamie 
had lighted lamp and fire and was apply- 
ing, with tender hands well accustomed 
to such duties, the simple remedies for 
present relief. But he soon saw thata 
doctor and medicine must be brought. 

The last of his cherished orgau fund 
must be appropriated; but he thought little 
of that as he watched in intense anxiety 
for some appearance of relief. 

‘*She’s better now; she'll be most well 
by to-morrow,” at length said a kindly 
neighbor who had come in. ‘** NowT'll 
sit here and you just take a run up to the 
fair.” 

*Oh, I don’t care for the fair.” said 
Jamie. 

**Yes youdo. Young folks always care 
for such things, and I know how you're 
set on that organ business. It’s only a 
little after nine. Beoff.” 

Mother added her persuasions in a voice 
which showed that she was much better, 
and Jamie, who really felt a strong desire 
to see how things were prospering, con- 
sented to go. 

The merry hum of voices reached him 
through the open door. Inside the vesti- 
bule he came within range of the brilliant 
light and the warm air heavy with odors 
of flowers and cedar boughs. The walls 
of the hall were decorated with evergreens 
and flags; but with one quick glance 
around it Jamie’s heart gave a quick 
throb of disappointment. 

“They haven’t used my golden-rod. 
The only thing Icould do!” 

He wandered about the hall fora while 
receiving now and then a smile from 
some one who knew him, and little by 
little perceiving that altho his golden-rod 
had not been used for decorative pur- 
poses it had not been wholly ignored. 
Many of the gentlemen wore a sprig of it 
in their button-holes, and all the younger 
and prettier of the ladies had larger 
bunches of it on the waists of their 
dresses or twined in their hair. 

**I’'m glad they found it,” said Jamie to 
himself. ‘:I’d rather they had it than it 
should be left to wither. But I did want 
it to be a part of the fair.” 

He was not in the mood for festivity 
and left the hall after laying out his last 
few cents for a bit of fruit for his mother 
comforting himself a little with the re- 
flection that if it was all he could do it 
was adding his very small drop to a great 
many larger drops. 

‘“*Hi! Jamie!” 

Two or three weeks afterward, Jamie, 
intent upon selling papers, was speeding 
along the streets with alert eyes and per- 
sistent voice when he was stopped by a 
call from the organist. 

‘*This gentleman wants to speak to 
you,” said Mr. Raynes, as a nice-looking, 
gray-haired man turned to him. 

‘*You are the boy who brought the 
golden-rod to the festival, Mr. 
tells me,” he said. 

** Yes, sir,” said Jamie. 

**Can you get more of it?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘A great deal of it? 
say *”” 

** Yes, I'm sure I could,” said Jamie. 
‘**There’s bushels and bushels of it where 
I got that.” 

‘* But this is later in the season. you 
know.” 

** Yes; but I noticed that over on the 
shady side of the slope it wasn’t well 
blown, and that would be just beautiful 
by this time.” 

‘**So you keep your eyes open, do you?” 

The three talked together for fifteen 
minutes or more, in the course of which 
Jamie’s eyes grew bigger and brighter as 
he listened; and at the end of it forgot all 
about his papers and went with a rush 
straight to his mother. 

‘Oh, Mother—if you'll believe it—just 
listen now !” 

‘*T can’t hear much till you get your 
breath,” she said, with a smile. 

*T haven’t time to get breath. Oh, 
Mother—it’s all about that golden-rod— 
everybody at the fair talked about it, 
and Mr. Raynes told me the most curious 


Raynes 


A wagon-load, 











thing—how that some of the folks in the 
great cities are talking about having a 
flower especially for America—a national 
flower, you know; just as England has 
the rose and Scotland has the thistle and 
Ireland the shamrock. And the lilies of 
France, don’t you remember? And 
some people want one flower and some 
want another; but there’s a great deal 
said about golden-rod. And at the fair 
the other night most everybody was 
wearing my golden-rod, and Mr. Kaynes 
says our church is going solid for golden- 
rod. Ain’tI glad I brought it!” 

‘*Yes, indeed, it is very pleasant to 
hear of,” said his mother. ‘‘ Now, hadn’t 
you better have your lunch before going 
out again?” 

**But that isn’t all, Mother. Why, I 
haven’t more’n just begun, There’s go- 
ing to be a wedding at the new church, 
and—now you'll open your eyes! it’s to 
be a golden-rod wedding. The whole 
church is to be trimmed with golden-rod 
and everybody is to wear golden-rod. And 
they’re going to have some kind of white 
stuff laid along the aisles and little bits 
of golden-rod sprinkled all along. Did 
you ever hear of such a thing, Mother?” 

** Never,” said Mother. 

‘*And—this is the very best of it—I’m to 
getitall. There’s a gentleman talked to 
me, and he’s the young lady’s father—the 
young lady that’s to be in the wedding— 
and he wants me to get a wagon-load of 
it, and I’m to take his wagon. And he’s 
to pay me. He didn’t say what he'd pay, 
but oh, Mother, if it should be enough to 
pay the first month’s rent on the rooms, 
I want to take you to, don’t you think we 
might risk it and trust for the rest of 
it’ That’s the way to do, you said your- 
self.” 

‘We'll think of it, dear, when the 
money comes.” 

The new church was filled on the night 
of the golden-rod wedding. From his 
perch behind the new organ Jamie peeped 
out at the tasteful decorations. 

** Jamie !” 

A voiee called iim from the back en- 
trance to the organcorner, and he turned 
tosee Mr. Raynes anxiously beckoning 
to him. 

‘* Jamie, I’m sick. A dreadful chill is 
just coming on me, and I couldn’t touch 
that organ if I wasto be burnt alive for 
not doing it. There’s Miss Cartwright 
down in the church—she’s the only one 
that could do it—go and beg her to help 
me. Hurry, boy.” 

Jamie returned with a message which 
caused the sick man’s face to turn paler 
than before. 

‘*She says she couldn’t dare to try it 
without her music.” 

“Did you tell her just how it is?” 
groaned the dismayed organist. 

** Yes, I just implored her, but she said 
nothing would induce her. She'll do it 
with her music. Shall I run for it?’ 

‘*No, she lives a mile away and the 
wedding party is inthe vestibule now. 
Jamie, you must do it.” 

‘TI!’ Jamie looked sharply into the or- 
ganist’s face, as with shaking frame and 
chattering teeth he motioned him toward 
the instrument, fearing he was crazy. 

‘© Yes, you! You must, I say,” he re- 
peated, half in entreaty, half in com- 
mand. ‘* Youcan doit if you only make 
up your mind toit. That last voluntary 
you have learned will do well, only leave 
the minor strains out. Jamie. you must!” 
as still the boy shrank back in dismay. 
‘* They’re waiting, and that door under 
the golden-rod arch won’t open till you 
strike the chord. I’ve somebody “to blow. 
Go, boy. I’m to get ten dollars for it, 
and it will be yours. Think of your fa- 
ther Jamie, how proud he would be.” 

Every sentiment of gratitude for all 
Mr. Raynes’s kindness was doing battle in 
the boy’s heart with his shrinking bash- 
fulness and self-distrust, as witha hand 
on his shoulder the organist urged him 
toward the stool. And at the mention of 
the money his mother’s face rose before 
him and he could almost hear the sound 
of her cough. What a hallowed eftort 
this would be—an effort for health and 
comfort, perhaps life, for her. He almost 
forgot the faces all turned up toward him 
as Mr. Raynes gave him a final push out 














from the shelter of the choir curtains into 
full sight. Then, as the organ seemed to 
draw a long breath, other thoughts took 
possession uf him. ~ 

He could almost fancy that his father 
was standing close beside him, listening 
for him to do credit to the teaching he 
had begun when Jamie was a very little 
child. All his embarrassment left him 
as he thought of the two who loved him, 
to both of whom he owed so much. The 
sprays of golden-rod seemed to vibrate in 
sympathy as he laid a firm grasp upon 
the keys and with the first sound cf the 
full chord the door opened and the wed- 
ding party moved in under the shining 
arch. 

Mr. Raynes was just within hearing 
with whispered words of suggestion and 
encouragement, and he noiselessly clapped 
his hands as Jamie introduced into the 
place of the minor strain an air which his 
father had often played. 

‘“*Fine! Fine!” The organist was not 
too much absorbed in the beginning of 
the marriage service to clasp Jamie’s 
hand, whispering: ‘‘ Half the people here 
think this organ seat belongs to you 
whenever you're ready to take it, and 
that won’t be long to wait. I’m ready to 
give up to you when you say so.” 

The concluding duty was easy. Jamie 
did not attempt the Wedding March, but 
no one missed it in the joyous movement 
into which he poured his own heart full 
of thankful triumph. 

At the close of Sunday-school on the 
following’ Sunday there was a call for the 
contributions of the children. they having 
undertaken to pay for the Clyde organ. 

Class after class brought its offering. 
Jamie listened with a glow of joy min- 
gled with a touch of pain. He had so 
longed to have something to give which 
would really count, something which 
would raise the amount given by hisclass 
far above that of any other. But he had 
done his best and it was not his fault that 
he had failed. 


But what was that he heard? ‘Class 


‘ Number Nine, sixteen dollars, increased 


by the gift of Jamie Clyde to thirty dol- 
lars, making Number Nine the banner 
class on the first payment.” 

Jamie sat in blank, confused surprise 
until the breaking up a few minutes later 
then turned to his teacher. 

‘It’s a mistake. I didn’t give any- 
thing. I wanted to—I tried to do the 
best I could; but won’t you tell them 
there’s a mistake some where ?” 

‘Mistake? No, indeed, my little. man 
Your golden-rod sold for fourteen dollars 
at the fair, and that was little enough for 
it. Come to me to-morrow for I want 
to tell you of some friends who want all 
the golden-rod you can bring them. 
There is a rage for it just now and you 
can find a ready market for all you can 
get.” 

Jamie went homeina maze of joy to 
the high-lying, airy rooms to which his 
mother had removed. To these came a 
message the next day desiring him to 
come to the office of Mr. Merton, the 
gentleman for whom he had procured 
the golden-rod for the wedding. He 
found Mr. Raynes also there, who said to 
him: 

‘*Mr. Merton thinks you earned your 
ten dollars well that night.” 

‘© Yes,” said Mr. Merton, *‘and here are 
two more tens to keep it company, in 
payment for the golden-rod, And there 
are some of us, my boy, who were glad 
to hear the Clyde touch on the Clyde 
organ and think it would be a good thing 
for you to prepare yourself to take the 
place which your father filled so well.” 

‘* But,” said Jamie, coloring high with 
pleasure, ‘‘ I don’t see how I can—I have 
to look out for Mother, and I can’t afford 
the time.” 

‘Don’t trouble yourself about that,” 
said Mr. Merton, warmly. ‘‘ We think 
the Clyde memorial will not be complete 
without you to complete it. You can 
justify usin thinking so hy the progress 
you will make under Mr, Raynes’s close 
instruction.’ 

‘‘It’s most too much to believe,” said 
Jamie that evening, after having talked 
over the arrangements which were being 
made for him. ‘ 
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He walked up to the withered yet still 
beautiful yellow sprays which he had 
prought home on the evening of the fair, 
and which had not been left behind in 
the old house. 

“J don’t know whether or no they’ll 
choose golden-rod for the national flow- 
er,” he said; *‘ but I know I'll take it for 
my flower. Do you know what the lan- 
guage of the golden-rod is? I looked it 
up to-day.” 

‘*No, dear. Whatis it?’ 

««* Encouragement.’ Isn’t that a good 
meaning for me, Mother?” 

‘* Yes; if you rest it on a foundation of 
faith in the dear Lord who is leading 


” 


you. 





PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for thi department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—Selected. 

Iam composed of 150 letters, and am a 
familiar stanza of four lines. 

My 124, 60, 32, 88, is a measure. 

My 52, 106, 138, 12, 25, is a sea-going vessel 
for pleasure trips. 

My 10, 143, 54,5, 102, 27, is cut. 

My 182, 39, 147, 82, 36, 117, 63, 99, 93, 72, is 
healthy. 

My 79, 130, 114, 74, 90, 28, 141, 66, 125, 3, isa 
note to help the memory. 

My 69, 86, 185, 96, 146, 46, 128, is to restrain. 

My 47, 85, 111, 56, 122, 104, is a very small 
amount. 

My 78, 108, 126, 67, 139, 30, is a poetical 
word meaning a prayer. 

My 62, 17, 55, is a marsh. 

My 77, 15, 89, 98, 8, 121, 13 
clean. 

My 34, 84, 51, 70, 49, 38, is to decide. 

My 19, 91, 18, 4, is a prong. 

My 87, 7, 115, 80, 58, 140, 127, is joyous. 

My 43, 149, 68, 97, isa mournful cry. 

My 31, 92, 133, 83, 71, 145, 2, 119, 11, is pleas- 
ant to the taste. 

My 35, 142, 37, 64, 23, is to scatter. 

My 134, 13, 95, 136, 110, 101, is to starve. 

My 40, 129, 75, 42, is a groove. 

My 61, 9, 100, 20, 33, 150, 53, 24, 105, isa 
Jewish council. 

My 131, 59, 21, 45, 123, 57, 120, is superficial. 

My 68, 148, 73, 29, 94, is an Egyptian plant 
similar to the water-lily. 

My 1, 26, 113, 16, 76, 107, is of poor quality. 

My 116, 118, 14, 44, 48, is a heavenly body. 

My 41, 109, 81, 50, 103, 6, 22, 144, is hardi- 
hood. JOHN. 


7, 112, is very 


TRAVELING WORDS, 


From Newport to Pertland. 
Newport 


teeneenre 
* *# & 
He HERE 


Portland. 
. Newport. 
. Stout. 
. A musical instrument. 
. To return an answer. 
. Portland. 


om Nw 


DROPPED SYLLABLES, 


1. Drop a syllable from a drinking, and 
leave a draught. 

2. Drop a syllable from forgiveness, and 
leave washing. 

3. Drop a syllable from an event, and 
leave a smali hollow. 

4. Drop a syllable from one who forsakes 
his colors, and leave an animal. 

5. Drop a syllable from a planet and leave 
gayety. 

6. Drop a syllable from left to choice, and 
leave a gem. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


*000* 
*O000* 
*O000* 
*O00* 
*OO00O* 
*O0O00O* 


1, Except. 

2. A famous place for coal, in Nova Sco- 
tia. 

3. A literary association. 

4. A large fleet of armed ships. 
5. Containing niter. 

6. Prepared bread. 

The initials and finals form a North 
American shrub the berries of which dye 
red. 


BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 

1, Behead and curtail puppies, and leave 
aid. 

2. Behead and curtail to make better, and 
leave humanity. 

8. Behead and curtail hurts by fire, and 
leave a vessel. 

4. Behead and curtail a plaintive mur- 
mur, and leave a measure, 


5. Behead and curtail a gift to corrupt, 
and leave a part of the body. 

6. Behead and curtail evil qualities, and 
leave something cool. 

7. Behead and curtail a flower, and leave 
everything. 

8. Behead and curtail anger, and leave an 
animal. 

9. Behead and curtail part of a poem, and 
leave an insect. 

10. Behead and curtail parts of the body, 
and leave a number. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 
27TH. 
BURIED BIRDs. 

1, Touraco; 2, pintail; 3, swan; 4, tina- 
nion; 5, daw; 6, harpy; 7, gannet; 8, mar- 
tin; 9, mavis; 10, hawk; 11, swallow; 12, teal. 
CONVERSATION OF WORDS RELATED BY SOUND. 
1, Be, bee; 2, dun, done; 3, O, owe; 4, bow, 


beau: 5, hie, high; 6, ho, hoe: 7, sum, 
some; 8, lee, lea. 


DIAMOND IN RHOMBOID. 


Maids 
Strum 
S u ar 


g 
Madam 
Renan 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


W Warm M 
I Iota A 
N Noon WN 
N Nain N 
I Idle E 
N Near R 


G Guns Ss 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
As busy as a bee. 


CONJOINED DIAMONDS. 


B 
ORE 
BROA D 
Ss c AR O 
UTE D AL L 
STAKEHOLDER 
EK E A LE D 
E ART R 
A RRO W 
? oF 
Ww 


HAVE YOU 


TEETH 





Then Preserve Them by Using 
BAILEY’S 
RUBBER TOOTH 
BRUSH. 


It cleanses the teeth perfectly and 
polishes the enamel without the usual 
FRICTION that destroys it. It is made 
of pure Para rubber, so compounded 
that it will last for years. It is always 
clean, and may be used in hot or cold 
water in connection with any tooth 
wash or powder, without injury. DE- 
FECTIVE TEETH are often caused by 
too harsh treatment by the young when 
the teeth and gums are tender. Even 
some adults find it impossible to use a 
bristle brush without lacerating the 
gums. For cleansing artiticial teeth it 
has no equal; by drawing the brush 
from the handle a quarter of an inch, 
it forms a perfect plate brush. They 
are made in two sizes: No. 1(price 40 
cents), same as cut, for children and 
ladies: No.2(price 50 cents), same 
as full size bristle brush. 

The handles are made from celluloid, 
in four colors—in white, pink agate, 
shell and amber. 

Both handle and brush are imperish- 
able. al 

Send us posta! note, and we will for- , 
ward, prepaid. For sale by all dealers 
in TOILET Goops. 


C.J. BAILEY & C0. 


Manutacturers, 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 


BAILEY'S RUBBER 
TOOTH. BRUSH. 


















132 Pearl om Boston, Mass. 





Size Size 
3x5 in. 3x5 in. 
Bailey’s Toilet Brushes, 25 cts, 

Bailey’s Hand Brushes, 50 cts, 
Bailey’s Bath and Flesh Brushes. $1.50, 


For sale by all Gpalece i. toilet goods, or sent, pre- 
paid, op receipt of price. C.J. BAILEY & CO., man- 
ufacturers, 152 P Peart St.. m7 2 Mass. 








lf You Are Sick 


With Headache, Neuralgia, Rh« umatism Dyspep- 
sia, Biliousness, Blood Humors, Kidney Disease, 
Constipation, Yemale Troubles, Fever and Ague, 
Sleeplessness, Partial Paralysis, or Nervous Pros- 
tration, use Paine’s Celery Compound and be 
cured. In each of these the cause is mental or 
physical overwork, anxiety, exposure or malaria, 
the effect of which is to weaken the nervous sys- 
tem, resulting in one of these diseases. Remove 
the CAUSE with that great Nerve Tonic, and the 
RESULT will disappear. 


Paine’s Celery Compound 








Jas. L, Bowen, Springfield, Mass., writes :— 
a Nerve ‘Tonic. 
wrought a 7 change. My nervousness entirely 
disappeare 


tone of the system was wonderfu:ly invigorated. 
I tell my friends, if sick as I have been, “Paine’s 
Celery Compound 


Will Cure You! 


Sold by druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by WELLS, RICHARDSON ’& Co., Burlington, Vt. 


For the Aged, Nervous, Debilitated. 











White Tea Sets, 56 and 70 bipiece with $10 ‘and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets. 44 and 3 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 5% 


Hanging Tamp with Decornted Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem W seria 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
address for our 64 page gy ga Catalogue, containing 
complete Premium and Price List.—Mention this pai 60. 

" 


Address THE GREAT GHINA TEA 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


- Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It 42s three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- . 
cal, costing lee than one cont @ 








“ Paine’s C elery Compound cannot. be excelled as | 
In my case a: single bottle | 


and with it the resulting affection | 
of the stomach, heart and liver, and the whole | 





Warranted to color more goods than any other 
dyes ever made, and to give more brilliant and 
durable colors. Ask forthe Diamond, and take 





| no other. 

A Dress Dyed FOR 

A Coat Colored \ iO 
CENTS. 


A Child can use them! 


Unequalied for all Fancy and Art Work. 
At druggists and Merchants. Dye Book free. 
| WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Props., Burlington, Vt. 


" STEAM ENGINES 


Upright cos. nana 


Sta’ 
Portable a ¥ Semi. Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty 8t.. New York. 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS 


DRY GOODS, 


Fulton St., opposite DeKalb We, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

The system of selling every article ata 
small profit, but of a thoroughly 
reliable quality, is a ruling principle 
of this firm. 

OUR FOREIGN BUYERS 

HAVE RETURNED, AND WE 

ARE NOW SHOWING IN EV- 


ERY DEPARTMENT THE 
MOST MAGNIFICENT AS- 
SORTMENT OF NOVELTIES 
EVER COLLECTED UNDER 


ONE ROOF IN ANY CITY. 


Samples sent on application and orders 
fil by mail, 


ONT 


Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 
Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 
Sold Everywhere, 


HEALTH BETTER THAN “ined 
Valuable information sent to all om L ng eu fal 
Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E 

331 Lexineton Ave.. Cor. 38th Street New York 


EWANDO’S 


FRENCH DYEING AND CLEANSING 
‘ ESTABLISHMENT, 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON; 
2 WEST 4TH STREET, NeW YORK. 

PRICE-LIST SENT FREE. 

Goods Sent by Mail or Express, 
‘ GARMENTS CLEANSED AND LYED 
WHOLE. FINEST WORK IN THE 
COUNTRY. Branch offices and agencies in ali the 
large eities in the East. Mention THE INDEPENDENT 
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FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 


FROM VIRGINIA — NATURAL, PURE 
WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR, WILL CURE 


Bheumatiam,Dyspepsia and Kidney Troubles 

pest physicians order it. Take po other, It i 
un "GES If your druggist does not keep it sen 
postal card for pamphlet, free. 28 BROADWAY, N. Y 
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NEWS PA APE PApVEeRT TIMING: x ENT. 
Boneht out S. M. PETTENGTLL & Co.,. A . 1886. 














WE ARE 
HEADQUARTERS. 


SEND FOR OUR 


CAMPAIGN HANI-BOOK 





FOR 


1888. 
The Unexcelled Fire WorksCo. : 


9 and 11 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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Farm and Garden. 





(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe any 


practical hints, suggestions or wmformation that ww 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 


SILE CULTURE. 


BY MRS. C, E, BAMFORD. 





SILK-RAISING and silk-reeling are being | 


gradually introduced into the United 
States, and both east and west of the Rocky 
Mountains farmers’ wives and daughters 
are here and there experimenting in silk 
culture. American women have long 
dressed in garments of silk, but they have 
taken little interest in the queer little 


worm which can so neatly manufacture | 


silk from the mulberry tree. 

The women of France and Italy have 
brought many comforts to their homes, and 
have contributed many millions of dollars 


toward the prosperity of their respective | 


countries because of their perseverance in 
silk-raising. In the milder portions of our 
own country the mulberry readily grows, 
and in two or three years it is suitable food 
for the silkworm. The worm is an inter- 
esting study from the time it leaves its tiny 
egg until it spins its silken cradle and lies 
down to a peaceful sleep. On awaking it 
findsa way out of its cradle and flies forth 
aus a yellowish moth. 

It has been estimated that between twenty 
and thirty million dollars are required each 
year to supply the United States manu- 
facturers with raw silk, and this silk is 
almost wholly produced by foreign coun- 
tries. But perhaps a change in this respect 
is not far distant. 

In the “Report of the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1887” it isstated that ‘“*Altogether 
the interest in the industry (silk culture) 
seems to be much more active throughout 
the country than it was a year ago, and we 
may safely say that avery material prog- 
ress has been made during the past year 
toward the establishment of silk culture in 
the United States.” In this “ Report’ 
there is also an interesting account ofsome 
of the silk fields of Europe which have been 
visited the past year, with the commis- 
sioners’ authority by Mr. P. Walker. 
Among other establishments he visited 
some of the egg-producing stations in Italy 
and France. The station of Signor Su- 
sani at Milan, Italy, employs 3,000 hands 
during the busiest season, 750 of them be 
ing employed in making microscopical ex- 
amination of silk-worm eggs after the 
method discovered by Pasteur. The build- 
ingis described as 120 feetin length by 100 
in width, the center being ovcupied by the 
hibernating room, where 60,000 ounces of 
eggs Signor Susani can safely hibernate 
yearly. Therooms on either side are occu- 
pied by the microscopists and their helpers, 
who destroy all eggs which show any ves- 
tige of pébrine or other disease to which 
silkworms are subject. 

The examination seems to be very thor- 
ough, as the eggs pass through the hands 
of three operatives before reaching the 
microscopist. Twenty small boxes are 
placed upon a tray, each box having two 
compartments, one with crushed moths 
and the other containing the corresponding 
cells of eggs; then the microscopist exam- 
ines the twenty moths one by one, and 
placing tin tags on the boxes bearing his 
name, he pagses the eggs and moths along 
to the first and second ‘‘comptroller”’ for 
further examination. When the second 
comptroller has carefully inspected the 
eggs, they are sent to a person who sepa- 
rates the pure from the impure; then the 
diseased eggs are destroyed by fire, while 
the healthy ones are preserved for hatch- 
ing. 

The French silkworm eggs from M. Dey- 
dier’s station have been largely used by 
silk-growers in the United States with sat 
isfactory results. At this station Mr. 
Walker reports the production of eggs as 
about 15,000 ounces per year. The micro- 
scopists are divided into small groups, one 
operative being employed in supervising 
the accuracy of the work of the others. M. 
Deydier informed Mr. Walker that cocoons 
raised in the United States from eggs 
from his establishment were larger and 
also better than these originally produced 
in France, this being no unusual result of 
transplanting to a new climate. 

Experimental stations have been estab- 
lished in other European countries,the Aus- 
trian Goveroment first opening a station for 
this purpose at Goritz. These stations are all 
in charge of scientific men, The Italian Gov- 
ernment has also established over sixty 
observatories in different portions of the 
country, which co-operate with the central 
station and gather statistics, disseminate 
information and mak microscopical exam- 


| about $20 (excluding labor), for which the 





ination of eggs. Allthese station@, attended 
with so much expense, could not remain 
opep if silk-growers did not furnish the 
eggs and moths, and did not get pay for 
their labor. The worms are seldom grown 
in very large numbers; but, as in the rais- 
ing of fowls, many agricultural families 
raise as many worms as possible each 
season without interfering with other 
labor. 

At Padua, Italy, the station has granted 
diplomas to 250 pupils, and a journal, ** The 
Bulletin of Sericulture,” is published 
monthly, while twenty microscopes, plaster 
models, maps and incubators, have aided in 
making the station of great service to seri- 
culture. 

There are several experimental stations 
jn the United States, where eggs may be 
purchased, cocoons sold, and general infor- 
mation upon the subject gained. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Philadelphia, Peabody in 
Kansas, and San Francisco, have each one 
such station, and filatures for reeling silk 
are found in each of these stations. The pur- 
chases of dry cocoons east of the Roeky 
Mountalns for the year so far as reported 
have been 6,174 pounds, while for the same 
area in 1886 only 5,115 pounds were pur- 
chased. Oneof the best lots of cocoons re- 
ceived at Washington were from Missouri. 
The lady who raised them with the help cf 
her mother and her four children, said that 
the expense of hertwo years’ raisirg was 


Department had paid her $77.90. This re- 
sultmay seem small, but if every agricul- 
tural family in Missouri and other states 
were doing as much this country could soon 
supply its own raw siik. 

The first step insericulture is to select 
the kind of mulberry desired, and plant 1t 
near the home. It is easily propagated from 
the seed or from cuttings. Instruction 
books giving ail necessary information in 
regard to planting, pruning and also forthe 
care of silkworms, may be purchased 
cheaply; and altho no fortune is to be 
gained by silk culture, yet another new 
source of income, altho small, should never 
be despised by those who have time for 
greater labor than they are already per- 
forming. In three months from the hatch- 
ing from the egg the silkworm grower has 
no more to do until the following year. 

Near Oakland, in California, there isa 
plantation containing 6,000 mulberry trees, 
from one to three years old, and as many 
cuttings. The station is located upon fif- 
teen acres of land, and a building has been 
erected for experimental purposes, called a 
cocoonery. If Congress provides means the 
plantation will be enlarged and more land 
cleared for further operations. The Ladies’ 
Silk Culture Association has now no liabil- 
ities, but the future needs will be greater 
than during the past year. The work of the 
society has thus far been limited to experi- 
ments, but important results have been at- 
tained. Many people have experimented 
with the worms, and the cocoons and the 
silk woven from them have proved equal to 
that produced elsewhere. Through experi- 
ments it has been found that the Multicau- 
lis mulberry is best for feeding to the 
young worms, and the Alba Rozea Naga- 
saki for the older ones. Silkworms can be 
raised in all portions of the state, and with 
sufficient encouragement from Government 
and the state, silk culture bids fair to prove 
a success, 

A box, to be placed on exhibition during 
the meeting of the Grand Army in Colum- 
bus, O., has recently been forwarded from 
California, which contained silkworm eggs, 
moths, cocoons and reeled silk. The latter 
was of greenish yellow, orange yellow and 
white colors. Several pupils are now en- 
gaged in learning the art of silk-reeling at 
the filaton of this state. 

FAST OAKLAND, CAL. 





BEANS VERSUS STRIPED BEETLE. 


For the last two seasons I have planted 
melons and beans in hills alternately, and 
was not troubled by this destructive enemy. 
Previous to adopting this plan I found it 
necessary to go the rounds every morning 
before sunrise and kill the insects, and 
even then they would get the best of me. I 
planted thus with no thought of the bugs, 
but to economize room and labor by getting 
two crops off the same ground. I marked 
the ground three feet apart each way with 
a corn plow, and planted butter beans and 
melons or cucumbers in hilis alternately in 
one row and the next row all beans, and so 
on, making the melons six feet apart each 
way. The string beans were out of the 
way in time for the melons to occupy the 
ground. Most of the cultivation was done 
by horse, with a fine-tooth cultivator. It 


tions of the bugs.—W. V.S 
Tribune. 


5. BEEKMAN, in 
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ARALIA CASHIMERICA. 


Tuis is one of the noblest and most stately 
hardy herbaceous plants of recent introduc- 
tion. It forms a mass of dark green foliage 
six feet high by as much through, and in 
August bears narrow terminal racemes,three 
or four feet long, composed of numerous 
umbels of white flowers. The leaflets of the 
immense compound leaves are four or five 
incbes long, hispidulous, sharply serrate, 
broadly acuminate, prominently veined, 
with a pale lower surface. It is a native of 
the mountains of Cashmere and of Afghan- 
istan, where the botanists of the late Af- 
ghan Boundary Commission found it in the 
birch forests of the Malana valley at an ele- 
vation of nearly 10,000 feet. It would be 
difficult to find a better subject among her- 
baceous plants for planting singly on the 
margins of a lawn or shrubbery. Aralia 
Cashimerica is perfectly hardy, and may 
be easily raised from seed, which it pro- 
duces in great abundance.—D., in Garden 
and Forest. 
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REMEDY FOR ROSE APHIS. 


EXPERIMENTS with a weak solution of 
creolin upon rose aphides and leaf-tying 
larve (Tortrix) proved quite successful 
without any apparent injury to the plants. 
Rose bushes syringed with creolin solution 
remained for some time after free from in- 


sects of any kind, so farasI could observe. 
More continued use of creolin must be 
made to speak with certainty, but it seems 
to me likely that in this disinfectant we 
may have a valuable help tor garden or 
greenhouse.—A. R. GROTE, in Canadian 
Entomologist. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 


When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she be~ame Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she haa Children, she gave them Castoria, 








Autumn Planting. 


For imperative reasons in favor of Au- 
tumn planting of DECIDUOUS TREES 
and SHRUBS and RHODODENDRONS 
and for catalogues and planting plans, 
apply to 
Parsons & Sons Co. 

LIMITED, 


Flushing, New York. 


Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 


EITHER 


Foreign or Domestic. 
SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 


CROFT & ALLEW'S 


BREAKFAST Philadelphia. 


Absolutely Pure. 

Sold by first-class 

Grocers everywhere. 

A trial sample free 
on request. 











Your Life 


Is in danger while your blood is impure. 
Gross food, careless personal habits, and 
various exposures render miners, loggers, 
hunters, and most frontiersmen peculiarly 
subject to eruptive and other blood diseases. 
The best remedy is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A 
powerful alterative, this medicine cleanses 
the blood through the natural channels, and 
speedily effects a cure. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth gia bottle. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


686 Broadway, New York, 


IMPROVED SEATING 
FOR 
CHURCHES, 
CHAPEL 
LECTURE- 
ROOMS, 

SA BBATH- 
SCHOOLS, ete, 








Sixty styles of Fold- 
ing and Connected 
Chairs and Settees, 
with Arm and Foot 
Rests, Book, Umbrella, «¢ 
Coat, and Hat Ra:ks. 

Full particulars and 
information by mail 
on application. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
686 Broadway, New York, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO,, 195 Wabash 


Ave., Chicago; Post and Stockton Sts., 
San Francisco, 









The Last is the ‘Best. 


In 1904-5-6 Lewis and Clarke. under the direction of 
President Jefferson, explored the Upper Missouri and 
Milk River Valieys. The recent treaties provide for 
the opening of 17,000,000 ACK Es of the richest 
well-watered and tavorably ,hustes AGRICUL. 
TURAL and GRAZING LANDS of the entire 
public domain. Mild and - rt winters; cattle and 
other stock graze the year round. Spring seeding in 
February and March. ‘a harv est and large yield. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba B’y 


The finest scenery on the contivent. Falls of the 
Missouri; Gate ofthe Mountains, Missouri, Prickly 
Pear, and Boulder Canyons. Fort Benton, Great 
Fails, Helena, and Butte. 

Low rates. New watgmens. Luxurious Dining 
no Saas ars. Send for maps and full informa- 
tio 





H. WARREN, W.S.ALEXANDER 
Cen’ t seeeatie a” nt. Gen'l x rafiic Manager., 
T. PAUL, MIN 

TWO MILL 4. ACRES of choice a in MINNE- 
SOTA for sale on easy terms by the Sf. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, and <a omg to Rail cay Co. This ts chiefiy 
prairie and timber | : #reat fertility, adapted to 
dairy, stock, and ge poral farming; well watered with 
beautiful lakes and stre ams; convenient to schools, 
churches, railways, and markets. Climate noted for 
health of both people and stock. 


J. BOOKWALTER, 


Land Commissioner St. Paul. Minn. 


MOSHER 5  ELECTRIZED HOP PLASTER 


ases, such as Backache 
Rho work ng Neereleie. De ope sia, Kidney and Liver 
Complaints, Headaches, and pain of ail kinds. CER- 
TAIN CURE FOR C ORNS AND BUNIONS. Sent by mail 
on receipt of _— 25 cents per box. Each box makes 
4 large plaster: 
L EWIS HU NT. Druggist. Auburn, N. V. . Proprietor 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 

Promotes a luxuriant growth, 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 












vents Dandru(f and hair falling 


4 0c. and $1. 00 at Druggists. 

















CLARK’SS 
CUTAWAY 


—_ 


Send for New Circular with 
Full Description, FREE. Address 





was an added gain to get rid of the depreda- 
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HIGGANUM MFG. C c0., be ne a. or 189 and 191 Water Street, New York. 


ENTIRELY NEW 
W/ SUPERSEDES THE PLOW. 
BEATS tHe WORLD. 


Ground Made Into a 
. Perfect Seed Bed. 
Has a Seeding Attach. 


ment for sowing all 
kinds of grain. 
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Black Grape, now first offered for sale. 


EMPIRE STATE & NIAGARA EAA TOWN 1.5 Husband Go freien WY. 
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For j Durability and Cheapness.Uneq 
yworsr Jeti 


GLENWOOD 


Ranges, Parlor-Stoves 
FURNACES 


AH 





















Were giventhe Highest Award 
At the great Mechanics’ Fair held in Boston, 1&3”. 
For Cooking and Heating thev please the most ex 
acting: for Beauty of Design and Fineness cf binish 
they suit the mort critical. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
MANUFACTURE 


WEIR STOVE CO., TAUNTON, MASS, 
THE DUNNING BOILER. 
ee. Oldest and Best 


FOR 


= Steam or Hot 
; Water Heating. 


Over 13,500 in use 


Manufactureé at the 


N.Y, Central fron Whs, 


$0 Exchange St., 
Geneva, N.Y. 


FOR THEM, 
D BY 


Trade Mark. 








TRAVEL. 


The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful railway system, claiming 4,‘ 00 
wiles of railroads, has just opened its Chicago and 
Kensas (itv line. !n construction it ranks as the 
“best built raiircad in the United states.” 1 be heavi- 
g steei has Leen used and curves avcided (a straight 

e having been sel+cied). 
he passenge: equipment is, without contreversy, 
the finest *n America. Soli¢ v-stibule trains from 
pegzage caritothe rear Pullman. These trains ae 
ahted with electric lampsand heated with steam 
from the engine. thus giving the traveler the great- 
est degree of safety, coupled with the createst c: m- 
fort ana eleyancy of any railway train one:rih. The 
ticket agents throu: hout the East are already sup- 
Pieo with tickets v)» th's line. 
passace on these trains. 





No extra charge for 





TA MAN 


URACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TK 
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CHICAGO 


| Send for circular, 


Toutes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- | 


fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant D Cars, it Pull- 
non : ining magnificen‘ 


tickets. 
Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 


and all points in 


KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
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“PERFECT” FURNACES 


(TRADE MAFK.) 
10 Years in Advance of others. are made by 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


232 and 234 Water Street, New York, 
84 Lake Street, Chicago, 
Heaithful, Powerful, Durable. 
No Gas, No Dust. Wonderfully Successful 
Heaters, Established 1837. 








THE FINEST MADE 


more) 5-20) °4. hoe 


“PHILADELPHIA 


B\ael-ew.V.aen 
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Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
QORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE Pro ns. 





BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKELEB, 
PROPRIETORS 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. § 


Hotel Brunswick, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 





One Month.. ....8 %@ One Year......... 
Three Months..... 75 Two Years 

Four Months.....1@ Three Years 

Six ' ov hs....... 13 Four Years ” 
Nine Months......225 Wive Vears........10 0 


Single Copies 18 cents. 


[IN CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, 82.00 Each 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Posta: Union @1.04 per year rauitionai, 


SCRIPTIVUN AGaNTS OB PUSTMASTERS 
RaTss 


which payment & mad. 
“ample Copies Free upon Application, 


IND&PeNDENT 


Mouey Oraer Bank Check. 
mMenev Oraers or Revistered Letter 


to send thap Bank Bills 
scl iptions so that no ‘ons of DuMNere Mev Occur 
Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. Is Fleet Street 
advertisements, <a 
Addrees THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, 





CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1888, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List wil! be 
sen free to any Berson asking for it. Anv one wisb 
ing to subsecripe tor qne or more papers or Magazine 
in copne tien witb & IND&PENDEDT can save 6 
very handsome percentage of money oy ord sring fror 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 








(14 limes to the inch. 200 lines ‘o the column.) 
Ordinary Advertasements. |Last Page& Business Notice 
BEBMRO ncececcce- ceaccee Oar 


. ™ 
. 70c.} 4 thnes (one month). ...85¢ 
three “ )....80c 





Be. three a — ie oe 

% “ (six = 26 06”*©= (six © hcco 
= welvo “ be. “ (twelve” }....Aic 
READING NOTICBB......... Ont DOLLAR PER AGAT? 


| FINANCIAL NOTICES...... 


8nd beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the | 
All safety 


ap 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between 


Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 


“WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 


on, apply at any Coupon Ticket 


E.ST.JOHN, £&. A. HOLBROOK 
. . e e s 
Gen’ Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt 


LINS, BACH TIM4, 


TWO DOLLARS PER AGATD 
Lins. 


RELIGIOUR NOPHCSS...... ....- Fiery Cants a Line 


MaRRK14G628 AND D®ATHS. vot exceeding four lines 
81. Over that. Twenty-nve Cents a Line. 
ddress all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
241 Broadway, New Verk, 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THER 
INDEPENDENT. each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 





| has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it tn 


large gilt letters, making it quite orna 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 


| en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 


sent (postnaid) to any P.O, in the Unite? 
States on the receipt of one doliar each. 


Terms of Subscription 


SU 6°CRIPTIONS WILL NOT sé Rea clv ED FROM ST B- 
aT CLUE 


Snosertprions will be stopped at the end of the time for 


G2" Maxe ali remsttances payable to tne order of THB 


«? Kemittances should be made by Post-Office 
Drett. Express, Expres: 


Posta) Notes beiny payble to bearer are no safe? 
SUBSCKIBERS ate reovested to renew two o7 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 


are our agente in London to receive subscriptions anc 


New Vork (tty, 


TO THOSE WHO ARE NOT SUBSCRIBERS. 


As this number of Tue Inpepenpent will go to many thousands of read- 
ers who are not on our list of subscribers, we desire to say a few words to 
them concerning the paper. 





Tue IxpEPenpENT is conceded to be the fore- 
most religious journal of the country. The London Spectator and /all 
Mall Gazette call it such, The Springfield Republican, The Boston Aducr- 
tiser, The Sunday School Times refer to it in a similar manner, President 
Patton, of Princeton College thus characterized it only last week in address- 
ing the students, at the opening of the college year; some proclaim, others 
admit, and no one denies the pre-eminence of Tue InpEPENDENT as a religious 
newspaper. The best religious writers of the country are among our con- 
tributors. They include a score of Bishops—Protestant Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal, Catholi:—Doctors of Divinity in every denomination, the Presi- 
dents of our leading colleges, the most distinguished professors of our 
theological seminaries, Jewish Rabbis, etc., etc. Our religious departments 
are of positive va'ue to ministers, scholars and laymen of every denomina- 
tion and creed. In “ Religious Intelligence” is recorded everything of im- 
portance that transpires in the religious world; “ Missions,” “ Biblical Re- 
search,” “ Sunday-school,” and “ Ministerial Register,” as the titles indicate, 
are departments of special religious or theological interest. 

The literary features of Tue InpEPENDENT are in no way second to its 
religious features. In this field also our contributors are unsurpassed. 
Some paper has said that Tue INDEPENDENT publishes more good poetry than 
any magazine or periodical in the United States. Be that as it may, we 
certainly spare neither effort nor money to secure the best poems by the 
best writers in this and all countries. During the past six months we have 


published poems by “Carmen Sylva” (Queen of Rumania), J. G. Whittier, 


| R. H. Stoddard, E. C. Stedman, Sir Edwin Arnold, Joaquin Miller, J. T. 


Trowbridge, Margaret Deland, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Edith M. Thomas, 
Edmund Gosse, A. Mary F. Robinson, and many other well-known poets. 
And we have published within the same period literary articles by T. W. 
Higginson, James Payn, Andrew Lang, Maurice Thompson, R. H. Stoddard, 
Isabel F. Hapgood, Jean Ingelow, Joaquin Miller, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
H. H. Boyesen and others. Our list of story-writers is equally eminent. In 
this connection we must also speak of our department of “Literature.” For 
this department we have two editors and nearly a seore of editorial com 
tributors, each in his special line. Every book and publication of prowi- 
nence gets its due notice and criticism in this department. We devote from 
three to six pages to this department weekly. 

There is still another feature of Tue InpzPenpeNT that calis for special 
mention It devotes a large amount of space every week to the discussion, 
in its editorial department of “ Financial” and in its contributors’ columns, 
to the most important politica!, tinancial and economic questions of the 
hour. We are at present publishing the most important series of Tariff 
articles that has appeared anywhere, the value of the series being largely 
due to the fact that we give in each issue one articie by a Protectionist and 
one by a Free Trader. Among those who have contributed to this series 
during the summer are Congressmen Reed, W. C. P. Breckinridge, Lodge,, 
Long, Professors Sumner, Perry, Thompson, Richmond M. Smith, Editors 
Godkin, Pcrter and others. These articles are to continue during the cam- 
paign. We shall also publish at an early date two articles on President 
Clevelard’s Civil Service Record, the one upholding and the other condemn- 
ing his course. We are not yet at liberty to publish the names of the 
authors of these articles, but the articles, we know, will be the most impor- 
tant ones that have appeared on the subject. The above indicates what we 
are doing in the field of politics and economics. 

There are several other departments for which we may say a word. Of 
our department of “ Fine Arts” it is enough to say that it is edited by Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer for this country, by William ©. Ward for England, 
by Agnes Farley Miller for Paris, and by the Countess von Krockow for 
Germany aud Austria. Taz Inpepenpenr, of all papers not trade papers, 
whether weekly or daily, is the only one that has a department of “Insur- 
ance.” This department is edited by a specialist. The information which 
this department has contained in regard to sound and unsound Life Insur- 
ance has won for it a national reputation. The department, indeed, speaks 


| with a recognized authority on all insurance matters. 


There are a dozen other departments to which we have not alluded. 
Each of thest is edited by a specialist or specialists. “Science,” for instance, 
is edited by a number of professors, each one writing on his own branch of 
science. No less than fifteen editors and editorial writers- are represented 
in the columns of Tue Inpepenpent each week. We ask those of you who 
are unfami-iar with the character of the paper to look this number through 
carefully and then look at our terms of subscription on page 31, and then 
decide to give us at least a “Trial Trip.” Try Tae Inperenpsnt for a month 
and you wil take it for years. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


$3.00 a year; $5.09 for 2 years; $1.50 for six months; “Trial Trip,”’ 
of one month for 39 cents. Sample copies free. Address 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies A marvel of purity, strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 
waders. Sold onty in cans, ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, 106 Wall st., 
Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


INENE 


COLLAR 
Radens, Angelo, Repnaet, Merle] 404 Pair of Ouife 





Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
are completely REVEK — Correct styles. Per- 


fect fit. Address, stating « 
fee, ERSIBLE COLLAK "Co., 235 Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Biustrated Catalorue free. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of Internationa! 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
ROOF PAINT. 


A MECHANICALLY FIRE-PROOF PAINT CON- 
TAINI. G NO CHEMICALS. 
Is practically wn elastic ete come nt and will out- 
wear any other Roof paint mad 
Colors are Bright-ked, Ked, Brown and Roof-Slate 
—can also make other shades to order. 
My price is only 4c. sy galion in barrels. 


wal. - HOLMES, 
No, 7 India Ene toe Boston, Mass. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Estabiished 1789.) 
18 and 21 WEST 22d St., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 


OiL ENGINES. 


For Printers, Steam 
Yachts, pumping water, 
sawing wood, making ice 
cveam. 
chanics. 
Kerosene. 




















ust, Au- 

m tomatic in fuel and water 
supply. Illustrated Cata- 

logue free. = ntion THE 

INDEPENDSE 

SHIPMAN ‘ENGINE CO., 


% Peari St.. Boston. Mass. 


HOME COMFORT! 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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BACON, CABBAGE AND TURNIPS. 


BUFFALO [ITHIA WATER 


The Stomach Water of the American Continent. 
A PERSON WHD Liyeo. for, NEARS TY GRACKERS EATS 


GE AND 
Case of Mr, C—, stated by Dr. John ©, Coleman, a Retired Surgeon of the United 
States Navy, Scottsbury, Virginia. 
2 < was for a number of years the vic tim of a most Ctgressing for m of 





wo months’ nse of BOes RE ) LITHIA WATER enabled him t t, wit feet iN. CAB- 
BAGE, TURN IPS and Giner af the conseasl eotiches at y ky e 0 eat, with perfect impunity BACO A 


Water in Oases of | one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5 per case, at the Springs. 


Testimonials to any addres 


THOS F. GOODE Prop’r BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS VA. 


wil KELLY'S DUPLE X Seine 














| me i inde on both sides of the Revolving Burr, giving Double 
jonty that nds on both sides o e or ME n a vin, ie 
RINDING SURF of any other M ine bar wg ve ry Mil 


book 
=="SPRINGFIELD ENGINE E & THRESHERCO. Springfield, Os 


Opinion of Sik MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D.. 
**The best which exists, Superior to any analogous purgative,” 


THE KING OF CATHARTIC WATERS. 


Nature’s Remedy for Constipation. 


RUBINAT 


’ send tur Circular 
For sale by al aud Medical 


Druggists. N ATU R A L M N E R A L WwW AT E R Testimonials. 
RUBLINAT COMPANY, 3U Beaver street, New York. 


GRANITE IRONWARE. 
BROILING, BAKING, 
FO aa BOILING, PRESERVING, 
I 5 LIGHT, HANDSOME, 


WHOLESOME, DURABLE. 
The Best Ware Made for the Kitchen. 


Manufactured only by the 


_ $t. Louis Stamping Co.St.Louis 


For Sale by all Stove, Hardware and 
House Furnishing Dealers. 


Cook Book and Price List Free on Application. 
Be Sure to Mention this Paper. 


CANTRELL'S 


Fine Shoes. 





LONDON. 


PALATABLE. 
PAINLESS. 
PROMPT, 
ARRANTED 
ABSOLUTELY 
NATURAL. 














Crosse & Blackwell’s 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 





THE FURMAN 
STEAM HEATER. 


Thoroughly Reliable. 
a uniform and healthful warmth. 
Easy toran, 







trated Catalvaeue FREE. 


Adare -¢ 


HERENDEEN MFG. CO.. Geneva, N. Y. 


Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, anc 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Lron 
Hydrants, Strect 







Washer 


etc. 

WORKS FOUNDED LN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded 
hem by the Universal Exhi- 
vition at Paris, France, in 
1887; Vienna, Austria, in [873 
and’ Centenutal Exhibition 
Reve 





men, Lad nd Yo 
inplete gymnasium 
m; —~ ng new, 


and Sedentary People; Gent 
the Athlete or Invalid. Ac 
up but 6inche 
tific , durable, 


Take 
square floor- i 
»oprehen-ive, cheap. vl for ¢ ireular. 

Schools for Physical vo Oven cal ( culty “," 

East 14th Stervet and 714 Sth Ave . ¥. City. 

Prof, D. L. Down, Wm. Blaiki ee vl 
* How to get Strong,” says of it I ne ’ 

any other that I liked half as well.’ 





Gives j 


throw snoWas | 
N NK 


Curbs, Yard | 


“HOME Mop cations, Ladies, and wi ober re 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








| FARMERS, OUR ROOFING, 
| made of the best iron or steel, will give 


| ou unequalled satisfaction. Send for 
catalogue, 
THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., 


161 Eggleston Ave,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THE E. HOWARD 


| 
Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS 
Clocks for Public bs rity <n and Private Residences 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS 
383 W actineten et Boston, 


iden Lane, New York. 
170 State Street, Chicago, _ 


SATE, Dodd's 2/8 A002 Bostr 


fe Ne Surenion \ CATALOGUE. fg 


Ponsen HM aCEDAR ood 
peeavame. MILWAUKEE wes, SLG 
vy ns 


EMERSON . 
WARRANTED ALAN 


00 st 
WIELD 


Uareful Service 
Reliable Dealing 





WAREROOM /46ARTREMO 








With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. | 





A VicTO 





Rmebdlished 1780. 


Send for Catalogue. BOSTON, 











wi NU wo T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AUER x. 
2% and 296 Washington tor ae 
lowest rates in all pavers. _— 


— VANCE C0, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ET¢, 


Salesrooms: S36 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts,, 
NEW VORK CITY, 


Le BOSQUET 








TEAM HE WEATING 


—_—— 


APPARATUS, 


Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,82 Union St., Boston, 


BUY THE WRINGER savVv. 


TABOR 
sue MOST LA 
& PURCHASE GEAR 


x6 mem Gauves half the labor of 
, EMPIRE: but AB 
—" | EM | E oes not 
Lo T 
eat White See Eas ~The C' ¢ 









ted everywhere, Empire W. Seer ae 





The finest Meat-Fiav oring: , Stee 
SE IT FOR SOU! 
Beat Tea, Sancesand Made] Dishes 





EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


N. B.—Genuine only with facsimile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label, 


Sold by Store keepers, Grocers and Drugzgists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF ME aT CO., L’t'd, London. 











OVER 7, 000 MILES 
Of steel track in Illinois, lows, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wyoming, 
penetrates the Agricultural, Mining 
and Commercial Centres of the 


WEST =: NORTHWEST 
The Unrivaled Equipment of the 


Line embraces Sumptuous Dining 
Cars, New Wagner and Pullman 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches and 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Running direct between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Denver, San Francisco 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 
ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and 


address the Gen’i Passenger Agent, Chicago, ll. 
J. M. WHITMAN, B. 0. WICEER, E. P. WILSON, 
Goneral Manager. Traffic Manager. 


BICYCLES. 
TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 

















Low Estimates 
Tus ‘INDEPENDENT Press, BB TO 43 GOLD STREET WEAR FULTOS *TREST 











full infor mation, apply to any Ticket Agent oF 


Gen'l Pass. Agh Agt. 


1823-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mase 
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